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I 
NOTES ON GOTHIC MORPHOLOGY 


I Streitberg’s Theory (h=the Breathing) as Applied to h before t and in 
* Final Position ajter an Accented Vowel. It is universally admitted that 
the original velar spirant X was reduced to a breathing in initial position 
and in final position following an unaccented vowel. This hypothesis is 
confirmed by the fact that in initial position the breathing 4 appears in 
all the other Gmc languages, and by the fact that in final position after 
an unaccented vowel Goth. hk was frequently omitted (cf. bammé(h), 
lwarjd(h), etc.). On the other hand, Streitberg assumes that in Wullfila’s 
Gothic 4 everywhere represents the breathing. His contention is appar- 
ently based upon the fact that original ¢ in final position was not shifted 
to the corresponding unvoiced spirant X (written #).! According to 
Streitberg, if the form mag had been written *mah, the h would have 
represented the breathing, and therefore the letter g was retained. 
Jellinek concedes the possibility? that in Wulfila’s Gothic # everywhere 
represents the breathing, but at the same time he calls attention to the 
fact that in WGmc & represents the velar spirant before ¢ and in final 
position.® 

The continuance of the original spirant X(written 4) in WGmce cer- 
tainly speaks against Streitberg’s theory, for we have here a continuity 
which his hypothesis disturbs (cf. Goth. nahts=OHG nahi: MHG nacht; 
Goth. saw=OHG sah: MHG sach). Since Streitberg assumes that the / 
in Goth. nahts: sa represents the breathing, he should have explained 
the alleged discrepancy between the Gothic and the WGmc. Streitberg’s 
theory is not in accord with the chronological development of X>h, 
unless we divorce the WGmc from the Gothic. If Goth. k everywhere 


1 Cf. Got. Elementarbuch,=*, §113: “Der véllige Ausgleich des alten Wechsels erklart 
sich aus der Tatsache, daf die friihgot. Spirans X zum Hauchlaut k geworden ist.” 

2 Cf. Die Geschichte der got. Sprache, §33: “Es ist méglich, da in Wulfilas Sprache & 
tiberall einen Hauchlaut bezeichnete.” 

3 Loc. cit.: “ ... in den westgerm. Graphien bezeichnete dieses / teilweise einen velaren 
Reibelaut; letzteres im Auslaut und vor #... .” 
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represents the breathing, then we should expect WGmc k everywhere to 
represent the breathing. The reverse development of breathing to spirant 
is impossible. The reduction of the spirant to the breathing must have 
extended over a relatively long time, and consequently we should expect 
this transition to have progressed from Gothic to the later Gmc languages. 
And this is exactly what occurred, if we assume that Goth. / represents 
the spirant, for only in ON is there any evidence of the breathing (cf. 
Goth. nahts=naXts:OHG naht=naXt, but ON *naXt-u>nett; Goth. 
saw=saXw:OHG sah=saX, but ON *saX>*sdh>sé). Furthermore, 
Goth. final # after accented vowels is never dropped, which fact is in ac- 
cord with the WGmc spirant (cf. Goth. saw:OHG sah). 

The sporadic loss of k before ¢ in such forms as liuteis (for liuhteis), 
Mark v, 15, and uswazris (for uswatirhts), 11 Cor. ix, 9(B), cannot, in 
view of the regular retention of k before ¢, be interpreted in favor of 
Streitberg’s theory. As regards the form liuteis, the loss of k may be due 
to a purely orthographical confusion (cf. bammé(h), etc.). Or if the loss 
was actually phonetic and therefore indicates weakened articulation, it 
can only represent a later secondary tendency, which in no wise invali- 
dates the assumption that in Wulfila’s language the # in nahts represents 
the spirant, any more than does the secondary weakening of X>h in OS 
gi-thaht> gi-that prove that the hk in OS naht represents the breathing. 
As for the form uswazirts, the h could still have represented the spirant 
X and yet have been lost according to the tendency to facilitate articu- 
lation in a consonant cluster (cf. *wadrhstw>waurstw:OS giwar(h)ta; 
alhs>als, Mark xv, 38, but dat.-acc. always alh). 

Streitberg’s theory suffers from the fundamental defect that it in- 
volves a chronological discrepancy. According to Streitberg, the velar 
spirant was retained in WGmc. but was everywhere shifted to the breath- 
ing in Gothic. This discrepancy is removed if we assume that Goth. h 
represents both spirant and breathing. Before ¢ and in final position after 
accented vowels the / in both Gothic and WGmc must have represented 
the spirant X, which only sporadically could have been reduced to a 
breathing: PGmc X=Goth. X (>h)=WGmc. X (>h)>ON *h. 

II. Ga-batirps. Streitberg (IF., 18, 404 ff.) explains the / in ga-badrps, 
over against WGmc d (>4d) in OE ge-byrd:OS gi-burd:OHG gi-burt, as 
due to Thurneysen’s Law of Dissimilation (JF., 8, 208-214), i.e., b-€> 
b-b. Since Thurneysen’s Law did not affect the second element of a 
nominal compound, Streitberg’s explanation has met with valid objec- 
tions (cf. particularly H. Jacobsohn, KZ., 49, 191) which render his hy- 
pothesis untenable. But there is one phase of the problem which seems to 
have been overlooked, viz., the question of chronology. In Wulfila’s 
Gothic the d in the combination rd represents a stop. Therefore, the dis- 
similation of ¢ to ) must have occurred in the prehistoric Gothic. In 
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Thurneysen’s exposition of this law (op. cit.) there are no examples of the 
dissimilation of (r)d to (r)} or of any other Wulfian stop<an earlier 
Gothic spirant, and it is extremely doubtful whether Thurneysen’s Law 
came into operation before the time when the PGmc spirants were shifted 
to the stops in Gothic (rd>rd). At any rate, Streitberg’s hypothesis 
*94-burd-i>*gd-burp-i> Goth. ga-batirps is without parallel so far as it 
concerns the dissimilation of a prehistoric spirant which otherwise would 
have been shifted to the corresponding stop in Wulfila’s Gothic.* 

III. The Fluctuation between the Masculine Substantive a- and i-Stems. 
The basic cause for this fluctuation, so far as this does not represent a 
survival of IE conditions, was undoubtedly the congruity of the inflec- 
tional endings in the singular paradigm. But this does not explain why 
the fluctuation was restricted to certain substantives and not to others. 
In order to explain this restriction it seems necessary to assume that 
apart from the congruity in question there existed some other point of 
contact between a particular substantive of the a-declension and some 
substantive of the 7-declension or vice-versa. Such a point of contact 
could have been furnished by the similarity of the stem form of two sub- 
stantives either in respect to the radical vowel or to the consonants, or to 
both. Such nominal forms are partly homogeneous, and therefore a mu- 
tual influence as regards declensional endings is obviously possible. This 
influence can exist between substantives whose declensional endings do 
not converge in the singular paradigm, viz., between the masculine a- 
stems and the feminine 7-stems. 

(a) Atws, a-stem (aiw-ins). Point of contact, saiws, i-stem,5 due to the 
congruity of the stems aiw-:(s)aiw-. Whether saiws occurred with the 
inflectional endings of the a-declension, or snaiws,® a-stem, with those of 
the i-declension. we do not know. 


4 Unless, of course, we assume with Streitberg (Got. Elementarb.5*, §25) that in Wulfila’s 
Gothic the spirants 5, ¢ had already everywhere been shifted to the corresponding stops. 
It is certain, however, that in Wulfila’s Gothic the d after r had already been shifted to the 
stop d. The priority of the dissimilation over this shift cannot be proved. Furthermore, it is 
probable that the shift of spirant to stop after the liquids / and r occurred before the time 
when the voiced spirants were shifted to the corresponding unvoiced spirants in final posi- 
tion (cf. the shift of spirant to stop after nasals in PGmc mb: nd). 

5 Saiws* occurs only in the dative singular form saiw-a (Luke v, 1, 2) and in the genitive 
plural form saiw-é (Urkunde von Neapel). But it may safely be assumed to be an i-stem, 
otherwise we can hardly account for the i-endings in OHG (séw-t: séw-im:séw-iu) and for 
the i-umlaut in OE sé. Cf. Braune, Ahd. Grm.5, §216, Anm. 5. 

6 Snaiws occurs only in the nominative singular form, but in North and West Gmc it 
belongs to the a-declension (cf. ON snér:OE snaéw:OS-OHG snéo:OFris. sné). The long- 
stem masculine wa-substantives are confined to aiws and snaiws, and it is therefore possible 
that the original wa-stem saggws (cf. ON sengr:OS-OHG sang, masc.) followed the example 
of saiws:aiws (saggw-im:saggw-ins) because of the formal congruity of the stems aiw-: 
(s)aiw-: (sn) aiw-. 
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(b) Laists (OE last), a-stem (laist-im). Point of contact, lists,’ fem. 
ti-abstract, because of the initial /- and the final -st of the stems (cf. 
laist-im: list-ins, Eph. vi, ii). 

(c) Gards (ON gardr:OS gard), a-stem (gard-im, gard-ins). Point of 
contact, hatirds, fem. i-stem, because of the final -rd of the stem and the 
semantic association between ‘house’ and ‘door’ (cf. gard-im: hatrd-im, 
gard-ins: hatird-ins, Neh. vii, 1). 

(d) Arms:barms, both a-stems® (arm-ins:barm-im). Whatever the 
particular word of the 7-declension was which furnished the pattern for 
this transference from the a- to the i-endings it is evident that the two 
words fit into the analogy by virtue of the congruity of the stem forms 
arm-:(b)arm- (cf. aiw-: (s)aiw-). 

The foregoing examples are offered as suggestions, for it is impossible 
to prove the particular influence in question. But they furnish, neverthe- 
less, a tentative answer as to why certain substantives and not others 
were subject to this fluctuation. 

IV. Kréks: Krékos. It is obvious that the nominative singular form 
Kréks was not based upon the Lat. nominative singular form Grécus— 
otherwise we should have expected a form *Krékus—but must represent 
a secondary Goth. formation based upon the a-stem of the nominative 
plural form Krék-ds (i.e., Krék-ds: Kréks like dag-ds:dags). But the nom- 
inative plural form in Latin is Grgct, which should have led to Goth. 
*Krék-eis of the i-declension, parallel to Satir-eis (Lat. Sur-t=Syr-i), 
Twr-eis (Lat. Tyr-z), etc. Jellinek® suggests the possibility that the form 
Krék-6s was due to a misunderstanding of the Lat. accusative plural form 
Gréc-ds as a nominative (i.e., that the Lat. ds-ending of the accusative 
case was identified with the Goth. ds-ending of the nominative case). 
But it seems quite improbable that the learned Goth. clergy could be 
guilty of such a gross blunder. I suggest a different explanation, viz., 
that the ds-ending in Krék-ds was due to the influence of the form piud-és, 
a synonym for *Krék-eis. The word Kréks was rarely used to translate 
Grk. “E\Anv = Lat. Grécus ‘a Greek’ =‘a heathen, gentile,’ for which was 
substituted (in the plural) the native Goth. word piud-ds!° (=Lat. 
gentes). The only occurrence of the form Krék-ds is in Cor. i, 22: ip 
Krékis handugein sdkjand, xai “EXdnves codiav fnrodow, but here the 
more usual rendering would have been: ip piudds handugein sdkjand. It 
seems reasonable to assume that a loan word could stand under the in- 
fluence of a native synonym, and it is significant that of all the loan words 


7 Cf. also the fem. ti-abstract wist-s (laist-im:wist-im, Sk. 11, 22). Laists and lists are 
etymologically connected. 

8 Cf. ON armr, OS-OHG arm; ON barmr, OS-OHG barm, all a-stems. 

® Cf. op. cit., §244, Anm. 3: “Man kénnte daran denken, dass der Akk. Grécds als Nom. 
missverstanden wurde.” 

10 Cf, nom., Cor. xii, 13; acc., John vii, 35; gen., John vi, 35, xii, 20; Cor. i, 24, x, 32. 
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denoting ‘peoples, nations’ Krékds" alone has a native synonym (piudés). 
In the plural paradign of biudds only the nom..-acc. form ends in -ds = -ds 
of the nominative plural form of the masculine a-declension (piud-ds: 
Krék-ds), but from this one case form the whole plural paradigm of 
*Krék-eis could have been leveled out to the masculine a-declension (cf. 
the leveling of the consonantal to the u-declension from the dative and 
accusative plural forms fot-wm:fot-uns). For a similar heteroclisis of a 
loan word compare Grk. Mapia> Marja, with the Grk. feminine ending 
-a =the Goth. masculine nominative -a of the weak declension. 

V. *Sluht-iz> slathts:*slaht-iz>ON slétr, OE slieht. Since the femi- 
nine fi-abstracts regularly contain the same radical vowel as that of the 
past participle of the strong verb from which they are derived (cf. ga- 
skafts: skabans, ga-sahts:sakans), we should have expected a form *slahts 
(slahans) parallel to North and West Gmc *slaht-iz. The low grade vowel 
u in Goth. slathts, over against the normal a, may represent the vowel 
of an older weak past participial stem as in ON kul-d-i: NHG (dialectical, 
Westphal.) kul-d (alongside a in *kal-d-= Goth. kal-d-s:ON kal-d-r, kal- 
inn); Goth. mul-d-a:OHG mol-t-a:ON mol-d (mala, mél: mélum, malinn). 
The d-extension in Goth. kal-d-s:ON kal-d-r: kul-d-i, Goth. mui-d-a:ON 
mol-d represents the dental suffix of the weak past participle.!* Hence, 
Goth. slatihts may represent the stem of a weak past participle *s/uht-iz, 
whereas North and West Gmc *s/aht-iz represents the stem of the strong 
past participle. If this is true, then the ¢ in *sluht-iz, which originally 
represented the verbal suffix, came to function as the #-suffix of the 
verbal abstract. 

VI. piup-i-giss ebdoyia. The irregular connective vowel -i-, instead 
of -a- (cf. biup, a-stem), is evidently due to a confusion between the - 
and the a-stems. To explain this confusion it is reasonable to assume that 
the connective vowel was originally -a- in conformity with the adjective 
piups'’ (a-stem) and that this -a- was later displaced by -i- through an- 


1 Streitberg, “Zur Flexion der gotischen Fremdnamen,” Festschrift fiir Eugen Mogk 
(1924), explains (p. 442, Anm. 1 to p. 441) the form Krékds as due to the early tendency 
for Lat. names to be taken over into the a-declension, but he does not explain why of all 
these names only Krékés appears in the plural form of the a-declension. He postulates for 
Ramones (Lat. Rimdni) a nom. sing. form *Raméns, but for this form we have no evidence. 

2 Cf. F. Kluge, Urgerm., §181: “ . . . so entstand neben dem Partizipium ahd. gimalan 
‘gemahlen’ ein altes fo-Participium, das noch in got. mulda ‘Staub’ steckt.” For the -d- 
in kal-d-s cf. op. cit., §182, d. It must be noted, however, that slazhts represents a hapax 
legomenon and therefore the possibility of an “occasional” formation must be taken into 
account. 

18 Bethge suggests (Dieter’s Laut- und Formenlehre der altgerm. Dialekte, §348,2, Anm. 2) 
that the connective vowel -i- may go back to an i-adjective *biubs as represented by 
ON pfdr<*pbeupiz. But since the Goth. adjective biubs never appears with the j-suffix, 
Bethge’s suggestion has no factual foundation, although his inference may be correct. 
My hypothesis is offered as an alternative solution. 
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alogy. The Grk. verb ebdoyetv is rendered by Jiubjan, the corresponding 
verbal substantive ei\oyla by the compound piupigiss. The original 
connective vowel -a- in *}iup-a-giss could then have been displaced by 
-i- under the influence of the j-suffix in the verb Jiub-jan. The new con- 
nective vowel -7- could then have been felt as belonging to a verbal in- 
stead of to an adjectival substantive (cf. biup-i-giss: biubjan with ON 
send-i-madr:senda< Goth. sandjan). 

VII. The Simplification of Final -ss to -s, This simplification applied 
only to secondary -*ss<-*sz (cf. *laus-az>*lausz>*lauss>laus), not to 
original -ss (cf. *ga-giss-iz>-*gissz>-*qgisss >-giss). This discrepancy can- 
not be due to the origin of -ss, for there is no phonetic difference between 
the secondary -*ss<-*sz and original -ss. The question therefore remains 
as to why the simplification of -ss to -s, which took place in prehistoric 
Gothic, ceased to operate in the literary period. It may be assumed that 
this trend towards simplification would have continued into the historic 
period if there had not existed some counter influence which resulted in 
checking it. Since the original -ss in ga-giss belonged to the stem of the 
word, the simplification of final -ss to -s would not have been in keeping 
with the medial -ss- of the paradigm. Hence, the medial -ss- could 
have been substituted for the phonetically correct final -s through 
leveling in the paradigm" (i.e., *ga-gis>-giss in accord with -qi-ss-ais: 
gi-ss-ai, etc.). The two types, ga-giss and Jaus, were thus kept strictly 
apart with respectively -ss and -s throughout the paradigm. If the 
form *ga-gis had been preserved, it might have led to a single medial 
-s- in the paradigm, and thus the two types could have been confused 
with each other (i.e., -*gis:-*gi-s-ais: *qi-s-ai like laus:lau-s-ais:lau-s-at). 
It may be objected that the original -ss in ga-giss represents a combina- 
tion of three earlier s’s (-*giss <<-*gissz) and for this reason was not sub- 
ject to further simplification. But if the trend to simplification had con- 
tinued in the historic period, a double s would have been simplified 
whether it represented an earlier combination of three or of two s’s, and 
the form ga-giss would have been on a level with the prehistoric form 
*lauss>laus. Therefore, the foregoing explanation for this discrepancy 
between the simplification and retention of final -ss as due to leveling in 
the paradigm seems the most plausible. 

VIII. Regarding the an-Forms of the Consonantal Stem Mann. The 
declension of this word shows both the original forms of the consonantal 
declension and the later secondary forms of the weak declension: 


“4 The compound *iup-a-giss was evidently based upor the verbal phrase piup giban; 
cf. biup-spillon ebaryyediferbar: *biup-a-giss ebdoyla. 

4 Cf. the substitution of final ly for puonetically correct *y in salv, due to the medial b 
of the paradigm: salv: sé-v-um, etc. 
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Sing. Plur. 
Nom. manna mans: mannans 
Gen. mans manné 
Dat. mann mannam 
Acc. mannan mans :mannans 


The origin of the weak forms is well known, but the reason for the dis- 
placement of the original consonantal forms by the weak forms in the 
nom.-acc. singular paradigm over against the preservation of both de- 
clensions in the nom.-acc. plural paradigm has never been pointed out. 

This discrepancy may be explained as due to the fact that only in the 
nominative singular case was there any reason why the weak form should 
have been preferred to the consonantal form. The consonantal form 
*mann-z>*mans—c{. ON mannr:OHG man(n)—of the nominative sing- 
ular would have converged with mans of the genitive singular. This con- 
vergence was removed by substituting the weak form manna for *mans. 
The choice between these two forms resulted in that form which clearly 
differentiated the nominative from the genitive case.’* In accord with 
the new nominative form manna the original consonantal form *mann 
of the accusative singular was likewise displaced by the weak form man- 
nan (cf. guma:guman), which led to the parallel nom-acc. plural weak 
forms mannans:mannans. In the plural paradigm, however, there was 
no reason for displacing the original consonantal forms by the weak forms 
inasmuch as the form mans in the plural paradigm was clearly differen- 
tiated from the other case forms. In fact, the later form mannans was 
used far less frequently than mans (in the gospels only Mark vii, 8, other- 
wise always mans). 

IX. The Problem kaupasta: kaupatibs. The problem involved in these 

two forms is summarized by W. P. Lehmann (Lang., 19, 4 [1943], p. 310) 
as follows: 
Gothic kaupatjan also provides difficulties; its etymology is obscure; it is.the 
only Gothic verb in -atjan of which a preterite form is attested. Sverdrup dis- 
missed it as “ein véllig unerklartes Wort, und es ist ungereimt mit kaupasta als 
eine ‘urgermanische Bildung’ zu rechnen.” Nevertheless an explanation why 
this verb alone has differing stem forms in the preterite (kaupasta) and the pret. 
ptc. (kaupatidai) would be desirable. 


From Lehmann’s statement it is clear that there are three distinct phases 
of this problem which need clarification, viz., (1) the etymology of 
kaupatjan, (2) the past participial form kaupat-i-bs with intermediate 
vowel over against (3) the preterite form kaupasta without intermediate 
vowel, instead of *kaupatida parallel with kaupatips. 

F" 16 Cf. the NHG substitution of the s-ending in the consonantal stem OHG nom. vater: gen. 
vater>MHG vater:vater(s)>NHG Vaters, in order to differentiate the genitive from the 
nominative case. 
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(1) Although the etymology of kaupatjan is “obscure,” this factor has, 
it seems to me, no essential bearing upon the question of the forms of the 
verb in the preterite tense and the past participle inasmuch as it is only 
the native suffix -atjan which is involved in these forms. Whether the 
stem syllable kauwp- was of native origin (Grimm) or represents a later 
loan word (Meyer-Sehrt) the atjan-suffix would have received the same 
phonetic treatment, for the loan word would undoubtedly have followed 
the pattern of a native word. 

(2) The past participle kaupatibs represents the regular formation of 
the weak jan-verbs and would need no explanation were it not for the 
fact that the preterite form kaupasta occurs without intermediate vowel 
(instead of *kaupatida). But if the past participle form had appeared 
without intermediate vowel in accord with kaupasta, we should have 
expected a form *kaupass (<*kaupass-z<*kaupat-t-az). Aform *kaupass, 
over against kaupatibs, would have detached the past participle from 
the verbal system and would thus have restricted this form to a purely 
adjectival usage (cf. *wit-ta>wissa; past ptc. *wit-taz>*wissz>*wiss 
‘certain,’ as in un-wiss ‘uncertain’). The form kaupatidai occurs only in 
Cor. iv, ii and translates the Grk. passive verb kodagifdueba, “We are 
buffeted,”’ whereby the verbal force of the Goth. adjective is obvious (cf. 
weis watrbum kaupatidat). 

(3) In regard to the form kaupasta Lehmann says (ibid.): “But 7 have 
found no reason for assuming analogy between kaupasia and gad<ursta 
or gamostedum, the only Gothic preterites with st.” It seems to me that 
there may be two different questions involved in this assumed analogy, 
viz., (a) the presence of -sf-, instead of -ss-, in kaupa-st-a, and (b) the lack 
of intermediate vowel in *kaupat-ta>*kaupassa, instead of *kaupatida. 

(a) If we assume the original form to have been *kaupat-ta>*kaupa- 
ss-a, then the presence of -st-, in place of -ss-, in kaupa-st-a can be ex- 
plained in no other way than as due to the pattern of those preterite forms 
where -s#- occurred (i.e., *md-ss-a>md-st-a so *kaupa-ss-a>kaupa-st-a 
after the pattern of phonetically correct -st- in gadatir-st-a). The pattern 
-st- was established for -ss- through the existence of an earlier -st-. 

(b) If Lehmann in his statement regarding analogy refers solely to the 
fom *kaupa-ss-a, he is right, for there is no reason for assuming analogy 
in order to explain the loss of the intermediate vowel. Since the -s?- in 
kaupa-st-a can be explained from an earlier -ss-,Collitz assumes that the 
atjan-verbs regularly formed their preterites without the intermediate 
vowel -i-.17 This hypothesis is begging the question, for it is just this 
loss of the intermediate vowel that requires explanation. Besides, Col- 

17 Cf. Das schwache Prateritum, 48, Anm. 1: “Die Form ist namentlich insofern von 


Interesse, dass sie lehrt, dass die Verba auf -atjan .. . ihr Prateritum urspriinglich ohne 
Mittelvokal bildeten.” 
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litz has no evidence in favor of his theory except the one form *kaupat- 
ta>*kaupa-ss-a>kaupa-st-a. The postulation of a form *kaupat-ta does 
not explain the reason why this form occurred instead of *kaupat-i-da. 
Until we can answer this question, the problem still remains unsolved. 
However, Collitz’ theory seems the most plausible of all those so far ad- 
vanced, for it does not seem possible that the -st- in kaupa-st-a can be 
explained except from an earlier -ss-. 

X. Jaind:jainpré:jaindré. The loss of the stem vowel -a- (*jain-a-) 
in these adverbial forms (cf. alj-ar: alj-a-bré, *alj-a-) Jellinek'* explains 
as due to syncope caused by the shift of accent from the initial to the 
end syllable in *jdin-a-br6:jain-a-dré>jainproé:jaindré. According to Jel- 
linek the shift of accent was due to the tendency to contrast the two ele- 
ments -br6é and -dré, which differentiate the meanings of these two ad- 
verbs of place. The form jaind (instead of *jain-ap, cf. alj-ab) would then 
conform with jainpré:jaindré. 

Since there exists no adjectival stem other than *jain-a- to which both 
suffixes (-bré and -dré) are attached, Jellinek’s hypothesis cannot be con- 
firmed. To explain the loss of the stem vowel -a- we should first carefully 
examine the Goth. material before resorting to a theory of differentiation 
which finds a parallel in NHG dialectical usage. If we assume that the 
Goth. accent still stood on the initial syllable in jain pré:jaindré, then the 
loss of the stem vowel must have been caused by some analogical influ- 
ence. Of all the adjectival stems to which the suffixes -pré:-dré are at- 
tached none has a sense related or equivalent to any pronominal stem 
except *jain-a, for *jain-a=*pa- ‘that there: there,’ except for the deictic 
force of the former (dort: da) ; indeed, jain-ar and pa-r both translate Grk. 
éxet? (dort, da), in which the differentiation characteristic of the Goth. 
adverbs is not present. It seems to me, therefore, much simpler to explain 
the loss of the stem vowel -a- in jain-pré (éxet0ev) as due to the example 
of the pronominal form ja-bré (évre}0ev) without connective vowel. The 
form jaindré could then have followed the example of jainpré, on a level 
with the pronominal adverbs lWwadré: hidré (we have no *)adré) ; similarly 
jain-d:*ba-b (padei):wa-b. The form jain-ar, however, could not be af- 
fected by the corresponding form pa-r inasmuch as the suffix -ar in jain- 
ar was felt as equivalent to the radical vowel -a- plus -r in p-ar (cf. jain- 
ar: b-ar, jain-pro: ba-pro). 

ALBERT MorREY STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 


18 Cf. op. cit., §46, 50: “Ja es scheint nicht unmdglich, dass unter Umstinden auch im 
einfachen Wort der Hauptton vom Anfang wegriicken konnte. So wiirde sich die Synkope 
des -a- in jainbro, ‘von dort,’ jaindre ‘dorthin’ aus *jdinabré, *jdinadré erkliren. Der 
Gegensatz der Bedeutungen wiirde die Betonung der differenzierenden Elemente bewirkt 
haben; vgl. nhd, dialektisch hérein, hinein.” 








II 
THE LECAN TEXT OF THE BATTLE OF CENN ABRAT 


HE battle of Cenn Abrat forms part of the story known as The Bat- 

tle of Mag Mucrama and is told in §§ 10-14 of Stokes’ edition (RC 
13, 440). It is recorded in the Annals of Tigernach (RC 17, 10) and by 
the Four Masters, A.D. 186. There is, however, a longer account which 
appears as a separate story and is preserved in two manuscripts, The 
Book of Lecan (15th century) and RIA Ci 2 (15th-16th centuries.) The 
occasion of the battle is not mentioned here, but according to the tradi- 
tion of the Battle of Mag Mucrama, a dispute arose between Lugaid Mac 
Con and his foster brother Eogan son of Oilill Olom, king of Munster, 
about a fairy musician they had found, each of them claiming the musi- 
cian for himself. The king decided in favour of Eogan, and Lugaid said 
that it was a false judgement. 


“It is not thou who shouldst reproach him,” said Eogan, “‘a churl like thee!” 
“Tt is a churl like me who will shear off that head of thine and trample on thy 
cheek!” “How wouldst thou do it?” said Eogan. “On the field of battle,” said 
Lugaid. “Come a month from today and let us meet at Cenn Abrat.” 


The text of C i 2 was edited without a translation by Annie Scarre, 
Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, ii, 76. Lecan agrees closely with it but 
presents a somewhat earlier and better text. C is not a copy of Lecan, as 
can be seen from the differences of spelling and inflexion and a few vari- 
ant readings. They derive then from a common source which was itself 
not earlier than the twelfth century. The language is late Middle Irish. 
But the story is not merely an expansion of the episode in the Battle of 
Mag Mucrama or the record in the Annals, for it contains other material. 
The incident concerning Coirpre Misc appears only here. Until the texts 
in Laud 610, referred to by Stokes (loc. cit., 427), have been published, 
it will not be possible to make a complete study. 

Since the complete text of C has already been published, it has not 
been thought necessary to supply variant readings except where there 
is a difficulty or a notable divergence. The transcript has been made from 
the admirable facsimile of the Book of Lecan published by the Royal 
Irish Academy in 1937. Accents appear in the manuscript only in a few 
cases. They have been supplied throughout. The form Musc is never 
marked long, nor have I found it so marked elsewhere, but Muscraige 
occurs with the accent, LL 362c38, and the place-name is now pro- 
nounced with a long vowel in the first syllable, s. Béaloideas 7, 19 (1937); 
Eigse 4, 155 (1944). Lenition of the mediae is marked occasionally. Here 
the usage of the scribe has been followed. Lenition of ¢, 9, t, f is supplied 
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where it is not marked by the scribe, and contractions have usually been 
extended silently. 


There is no title in the manuscript. The division into paragraphs is the 


same as that in Miss Scarre’s edition. 


to 


I am indebted to Professor Vernam Hull for some useful suggestions. 


[Book of Lecan, fcs. 192a1] 


. Rigda rolaad in chomdél sa do dénam ag Mac Con i Cind Abrad 2 


Ailil Olom i Muig Locha. Doluid Nemed mac Sraibgind rig Erna co 
Mac Con, z Luchorb mac Temais rig Mairtine, ¢ Find mac Cumaill .i. 
mac seathar a mathar .i. mac Fuinchi ingine Dairi, rigfénnid fian 
nErenn, t Oengus mac Lamgae rfg deiscirt Laigen,  Eocho mac 
Buidi meic Buidir, rig tiaiscirt Laigen ¢ a chomalta bodesin .i. Lugaid 
Laga mac Moga Niuadat, derbrathair do Ailill Olom ¢ Céethmdéel mac 
Cirb meic Lugair 6 Raith Lugair i Connachta .i. a aidi teglaig,  Nuada 
Figes, Marbgein mac Moga Ruith .i. rigdraf 2 rigmflid ¢ Airmrighi .i. 
senathair Orbraighi, ¢ Enbas dia tat Creca Enbais i Sléib Chain, ¢ Da 
Deara mac Dairbreach in rigdrith z socraidi archena 6 sin amach. 


- Gabais Mac Con iar sin cona sliag i Tulaig na Teannal .i. 6na tean- 


nalaib dorénad furri adubrad Tulach na Tendal fria. Gabais didiu 
Ailill cona sliagaib a Muig Locha, ? ro clas fert fé6dbaigh da phupaill 
anw arin ard, conid de ata Ard Ferta aniu. 


. Ba sf socraidi Ailella i. Eogan Mér mac Ailella 2 Eocho Find Fiath- 


nairt cotca cét cathmfled ¢ Corpre Misc fiche cét cathmiled, ¢ cathbarr 
curad do chomartha cathmiled ar cind cech fir dib, ¢ bend éir né airgit 
né umai as cach cathbarr amal no bfd ind fir, 2 fiche cét amus do 
Chorpre Baschafn 2 fiche cét maccéem do Chorpre Rigfota 2 socraide 
mor eli béos. 

Luid Ailill 2 Eogan a n-imacallaim fo chleith dts cindus dobérdais 
imchosdid itir Chorpre Mtsc' Mac Con z co taéethsad Mac Con la 
Corpre. Ba sf comairli dorénsat eturru .i. sidh do dénum seach Corpre 
fri Mac Con, 2 no dtiscfead ferg Chorpre deside z no ragad do 
chathugad fri Mac Con;? ro hindled in chealg amlaid sin. Lodar techta 
iar tain 6 Ailill ar chend Meic Con do thabairt a rfara féin do sédaib 2 
do mhafnib d6. Atbert Mac Con no gébad, ¢ nf ragad i cend catha i 
n-aigid a aidi. Is andsin atbert a draf fri Mac Con arna deachsadh 
viathad do acallaim Ailella, air ro bf a rin Ailella marbad Meic Con 
dia cheilg. Aspert Mac Con roba thairisi leis Corpre Musc dia mbeth 
isin imacallaim. 


. Iar sin tra doluid Mac Con cona slég i mullach sléibi Cind Abrad co 


faiced c4ch a socraidi for fud int sléibi. Is andsin tra doluid Eogan 2 


1 musc, MS; muse, C. 
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Ailil ¢ Eocho Find Fiathnairt mac Feidlimthea Rechtad. Doluid Mac 
Con iar sin don imacallaim dar s4rugad a muindtiri, 2 is é lin tanic 
secht cét cathmiled, 2 glas i cérait itir cech ndis dib, 2 is amlaid sin ro 
bai in slég uili, ar ro chindset cen teiched do dénam. Atbert Ailill 
fri Mac Con: ‘Beir féin do breith!’ ‘Acc!,’ ol Mac Con, .i. ‘in bél ruc 
in ngubreith firenaiged in bél cétna.’ ‘Ni trub,” ol Ailill, ‘latsa® in 
breithemnas iar fir, 2 beir in mbreith.’ ‘Acc,’ ol Mac Con, ‘acht mad 
ail mo rfar, déna-sa m’eineach don chur sa ma dorénais mo mi-eineach 
riam.’ ‘Acc,’ ol Ailill, ‘nf thibér-sa riar aili do Mac Con acht a riar 
fesin.’ 

6. Is annsin tuc Mac Con aithni for chainbriathraib ceilgi Ailella [192b1] 
? gurba cride fdelda leis. Adfiadar immorro dona Corprib sid dodénum 
do Ailill fri Mac Con seaca‘-som, ro érgidar i n-4enfecht 2 i n-4entair 
na tri fichit cét ro badar na Corpri co feirg 7 lonnus, co mbrig 2 co 
mborrfad, la deachrad na feirgi fonnmhairi, ¢ gabsat na curaid uile a 
cathbairr fora cennaib 2 tiagait fon chruth sin dochum in Atha oca 
mbaf in imacallam. Amal atchlos isin longport' uili coméirgi na Corpri 
don chath, ro érgidar uile in slog, 2 ro reith Corpre Misc riasna slégaib 
dcchum in Atha, 2 ro laeset na curaid uili a mbenna cona cathbarraib 
dia cendaib isin 4th conid é a ainm 6 sin ille Ath mBennchuir .i. 
fobith na mbenn ro laeset na curaid dib ann. 

7. Atracht Mac Con 6’tchonnairc in chealg ? na catha chuigi, ¢ doctaid 
d’indsaigid a slég co tairsidis imalle in cath. Ro mebaid for sliag Meic 
Con uili annside, @ ro mebaid for Mac Con fesin annside. Is ann 
tanic a drith ar amus Meic Con .i. Da Dera mac Dairbrech, 2 atbert 
fris: ‘Gab mo mind-sa f6d cheand 2 cuir do mind rig dod chind féin.’ 
Dordénad samlaid uili, 2 gabaid in drith® mind Meic Con féa chend, 2 
téit ar fud int sléibi sair, ¢ lenaid Corpre Misc é a richt Meic Con 2 
benais a chend de, 2 is de ata Carnn Meic Dairbrech a Cind Abrad. 
Adnaigh Corpre Misc aithne conarb é Mac Con. ‘Olc écht!’ ol Corpre. 
‘Mind rig for cind druith’ inso.’ Sdais Corpre siar iar sin do tharrach- 
tain Meic Con co riacht leitir Cind Abrad, z ni tharraid in slég; 2 
dféchaid tiad bodes for Mag Femin, 2 atchi in mbuidin i mbuf Mac 
Con. Confacaid didiu a cholptha eturru. ‘Ba déchu lium 6n,’ ol 
Corpre, .i. ‘eascat rig itir sliagaib sugut.’ Doléice urchor don gai dé 
co n-ermaid i mbél a eascaidi co mbert a rind itir a glin 2 a cholptha 
gur dém a idlos cend a cholptha,* 2 tindtaf Corpre for cilu céa muind- 
tir. 

8. Luid Mac Con co rfacht Rosach Riad dia léigeas iar sin, ¢ 6 sin amach 





? Nidruibe, C. 3 in mbreitheamnus iar sin, C. 4 seacha, MS; seoca, C. 
5 longsur, MS; longport, C. 6 drai, MS and C. 7 druad, MS; druag, C. 
8 added above; C reads: gur teamloisc a cinn an colpa. 
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niro 4itreab Mac Con i nErinn nogo ragab rigi nErenn iar tain. 
Finit. Amen. Murchadh 6 Cuindlis gui scribsi. 


[Translation] 


1. Royally was that gathering appointed to be made by Mac Con at 
Cenn Abrat and by Ailill Olom at Mag Locha. Nemed son of Sraib- 
gend, king of the Erainn, came to Mac Con and Luchorb son of 
Temas, king of the Mairtine, and Find son of Cumall, son of his 
mother’s sister, that is, son of Fuinche daughter of Daire, chief 
warrior of the ffana of Ireland, and Oengus son of Lamgae, king of 
South Leinster, and Eocho son of Buide son of Buider, king of North 
Leinster, and his own foster brother, Lugaid Laga son of Mug Nuadat 
a brother of Ailill Olom, and Cd4ethmdéel son of Cerb son of Lugair 
from Raith Lugair in Connacht, his household fosterer, and Nuiada 
Figes, [and] Marbgein son of Mog Ruith, a royal druid and royal 
warrior, and Airmrigi, ancestor of the Orbraige, and Enbas from 
whom are named the Creca Enbais in Slfiab Cain, and Da Deara son 
of Dairbre the royal jester, and a great many besides. 

2. Mac Con went then with his host to Tulach na Teann4l. From the 
beacons that were lit upon it was called Tulach na Teannal (‘the 
hill of the beacons’). And Ailill went with his hosts from Mag Locha, 
and a mound was raised there on a hill for his tent, so that it is called 
Ard Ferta (‘the hill of the mound’) today. 

3. This was the company of Ailill: Eogan Mér son of Ailill, and Eocho 
Find Fiathnairt with five thousand warriors, and Corpre Misc with 
two thousand warriors, and a hero’s helmet in sign of warriorship on 
the head of each man of them, and a horn of gold or silver or copper 
on each helmet according to the condition? of the men, and two thou- 
sand mercenaries under Corpre Baschain and two thousand youths 
under Corpre Rigfota and a great many more. 

4. Ailill and Eogan held a secret parley as to how they should cause 
enmity between Corpre Misc and Mac Con so that Mac Cen would 
be killed by Corpre.* The plan they adopted was to make peace with 





1 Mac Con was a foster son of Ailill Olom, and we are told in the Battle of Mag Mucrama 
that he and Eogan were nursed on the same knee and at the same breast. Perhaps C4eth- 
méel was a person in the king’s household specially charged with the care of the boy. The 
nursing and care of a king’s fosterlings would be entrusted to subordinates. 

2 lit. ‘as the men are.’ 

3 They did not wish to kill him themselves as he was Eogan’s foster brother. But the part 
played by Corpre Misc is not explained. For some reason he was allied with Ailill against 
Mac Con. According to the account of the Battle of Mag Mucrama, Eogan had no scruple 
about killing Mac Con, and did in fact kill Da Dera and wound Mac Con, as Corpre does 
here. 
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Mac Con apart from Corpre so that Corpre would be incensed by 
that and would go to fight against Mac Con; and thus the treachery 
was devised. Messengers went then from Ailill to Mac Con to offer 
him his own demand in wealth and treasure. Mac Con said that he 
would accept, and that he would not go into battle against his foster 
father. Then his druid said to Mac Con that he should not go alone to 
parley with Ailill, for Ailill intended to kill Mac Con by treachery. 
Mac Con said that he trusted Corpre Misc, if he should be at the 
parley. 

5. Then Mac Con came with his host to the top of the mountain of 
Cenn Abrat so that all might see his company spread over the moun- 
tain. Then came Eogan and Ailill and Eocho Find Féathnairt son of 
Feidlimid Rechtad. Mac Con came then to the parley in spite of his 
people, and he came with seven hundred warriors with a fetter yoked 
between every two of them,‘ and so the whole host was, for they had 
resolved not to flee. Ailill said to Mac Con: ‘Give thy own judgment!’ 
‘No,’ said Mac Con. ‘Let the same mouth that gave the false judg- 
ment give the true one!’ ‘Thou art not content’(?)® said Ailill, ‘with 
the decision according to Truth,® and so give thou the judgment!’ 
‘No,’ said Mac Con, ‘but if thou wilt know my demand, do me honour 
now if thou didst dishonor me before!’ ‘No,’ said Ailill, ‘I will grant no 
other demand to Mac Con than what he states himself.’ 

6. Then Mac Con recognized the fair words of Ailill as treachery, and 
that he had a wolfish heart. It was told to the Corpres that Ailill had 
made peace with Mac Con apart from them, and the six thousand 
men that the Corpres had arose together in anger and fury and vio- 
lence and passion through the anguish of their fierce anger, and all 
the heroes put their helmets on their heads and went in that attire to 
the ford where the parley was being held. When it was heard through- 
out the camp that the Corpres had taken up arms, the whole host 
arose, and Corpre Misc ran in front of the hosts to the ford, and all 
the heroes threw their horns and helmets from their heads into the 
ford, so that its name since that time is Ath mBennchoir, on account 
of the horns (benn) which the heroes threw off there. 


4 So also in The Battle of Mag Mucrama proper, loc. cit. 454 §48, and in The Feast of 
Dan na nGéd, ed. O’Donovan (glas i cengal itir cech ndis, 86.2), and p. 176 of the same 
volume in the account of the Battle of Moira. 

5 nitrub is obscure to me, and the reading of C does not help. I suppose an adjective 
*trub, or some form here so corrupted, and would read: n# irub (?) latsa. I hesitate to suggest 
a borrowing from ME #frow, truwe, which one would expect to have survived in Modern 
Irish. None of the dictionaries of Middle Irish has yet reached TR. 

® One of the five legally recognized processes of judge~ent, s. Thurneysen, ‘Cofc Conara 
Fugill’ 8 (APAW 1925. Phil.-Hist. Kl. 7). 
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7. Mac Con arose when he saw the treachery, and that the troops were 
coming towards him, and went to join his hosts so that they might 
go into battle together. Mac Con’s whole army was routed there, and 
Mac Con himself had to flee. Then his jester came to Mac Con, 
namely Da Dera son of Dairbre, and he said to him: ‘Put my crown 
on thy head.’ It was all done so, and the jester put the crown of 
Mac Con upon his head and went eastwards over the mountain, and 
Corpre Misc followed him thinking that he was Mac Con and cut off 
his head. And from that Carn Mic Dairbrech at Cend Abrat is named. 
Corpre recognized that he was not Mac Con. ‘It is a bad deed!’ said 
Corpre. ‘This is a king’s crown on the head of a jester!’ Corpre turned 
westwards then to overtake Mac Con and came to the slope of Cenn 
Abrat, and he did not overtake the host. And he looked southwards 
over Mag Femin and saw the troop in which Mac Con was. And then 
he saw the calf of his leg among them. ‘I thought as much,’ said 
Corpre. ‘A king’s thigh amid hosts of warriors.” He made a cast of 
his spear at him and struck him right in the thigh so that the point 
went between his knee and the calf of his leg and the shaft cut away 
the upper part of the calf;* and Corpre turned back towards his 
people. 

8. Mac Con went to Rosach Riad to be healed then, and from that time 
Mac Con dwelt not in Ireland until he became king of Ireland later. 

My tes DILLON 
University of Wisconsin 


7 Apparently a proverb meaning that you can always tell a king by some quality of his 
leg. The motif recurs in the account in The Battle of Mag Mucrama, and we are told that 
Eogan saw Mac Con’s legs through the host like the snow of one night on account of their 
brightness (loc. cit. 440 §13). The point is perhaps simply that the mens’ legs were bare, 
and those of the common soldiers weatherbeaten and dirty. 

The word sugut (sucad) (=W. hygad ‘warlike’) is interesting. It is known to me else- 
where only as one of the names of St. Patrick, e.g. in Fiacc’s Hymn (Thes. Pal. ii 308.18). 

8 Here the text is obscure, and the reading of C seems corrupt. The corresponding passage 
in RC 13, 440.25 does not help. If I have divided correctly, the form dém (the accent is in 
the MS) is a pret. sg. 3, and idlos a compound of id ‘ring, band’ and Jos ‘tail, end, handle’; 
cf. déimh no demhal dioghbhail sin, Metr. Gl. D 61 (Trans. Phil. Soc. 1891-94, 30, 59); 
cuil deim de éot, cuil deim de formut, ACC 105, where the meaning is obscure, but the glos- 
sator interprets deim .i. ondi as demo dighaim ‘from the word demo “I take away”’’; co 
ndemeth ci, fer isin gaimriuth, Lec. fcs. 132a31 (Todd, Ir. Nenn. Ixxii.21=co ndemheth an fér, 
FM i 54.8), where I should translate ‘so that the winter grass was taken away’ (‘which 
covered the grass in winter,’ Todd; ‘which blackened the grass,’ O’Donovan). 








III 
VIRGIL AND THE GAWAIN-POET 


HE reading habits of the author of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 

Pearl, Purity, and Patience remain a fascinating and fruitful field of 
study. Much has been written about the books the poet read, or may have 
read, but it is unlikely that the catalogue of books owned or read by him 
has by any means been completely reconstructed. Of the books he cer- 
tainly knew, the Vulgate is of first importance for its influence upon the 
poet’s thought and style. Certain, but less important, are the Romance of 
the Rose and the French text of Mandeville.! Of the books very probably 
read by him the Divine Comedy stands first,? followed by the Vita Nuova 
and the Convivio,* Boccaccio’s Olympia,‘ and the Consolation of Philos- 
ophy of Boethius.' Less probable is his reading of Tertullian’s De Patentia 
and De Jona et Ninive,® the Travels of Marco Polo,’ Peter Comestor’s 
Historia Scholastica,’ the Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry,® the 
French lapidaries,!° and a few others still less certain. 

From the lists of books surely or probably read by the Gawain-poet I 
have purposely omitted the Aeneid of Virgil. The opinions of scholars 
here and abroad are divided over the question whether or not the Gawain- 
poet was acquainted with the classics, and hence with the Aeneid. Pro- 
fessor Osgood, for example, says: “Conspicuously absent is any sign of 
interest in classical lore, with which our poet, in his reading, could not 
escape some acquaintance.’ Professor Chase is less certain: “‘His studies 
had probably been in the direction of theology, homiletics, and mysticism 
rather then of secular literature, classical or modern.’’!* Professor Gol- 
lancz, taking the opposite view, is more confident: “He had read... 
Vergil and other Latin writers.’’* Gollancz’s only evidence for this state- 
ment that I have found is his notice that the storm scene in Patience, 
131-136, is ‘‘a reminiscence, direct or indirect, of Aeolus and the winds; 
Aeneid, 1. 52 etc.”’ and that the phrase “‘of alderes, of armes,’”’ Gawain 95, 
“reminds one somewhat of ‘arma virumque.’* Regarding the lines in 
Patience, Hartley Bateson expresses substantially the same opinion: 


1C. Brown, PMLA, xrx (1904), 118n., 149-153. 

2 Osgood, Pearl (Boston, 1906), p. xxxvi. 8 Gerould, PMLA, 11 (1936), 31-36. 

4 Schofield, PMLA, xrx (1904), 203-215. 5 Schofield, ibid., 179. 

6 Emerson, PMLA, x (1895), 242-248; S. B. Liljegren, Englische Studien, x.vim (1914), 
337-341; Bateson, Patience (Manchester, 1918), pp. xli-xlviii. 


7 Schofield, PMLA, xx (1909), 168. 8 Holthausen, Archiv cv, 349. 

® Gollancz, Cleanness (Oxford, 1921), pp. xiii-xv; 83, 84. 

10 Schofield, PMLA, xrx (1904), 163. 1 Pearl (1906), p. xxviii. 

2 Pearl (New York, 1932), p. xxi. 13 Cam. Hist. Eng. Lit., 1 (1907), 369. 


4 Patience (Oxford, 1924), p. 39; Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, EETS, #210 (1940), 
p. 98. 
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“The poem indeed gives now and then an impression of a quasi-Virgilian 
quality, as in the description of the storm.’® From these quotations, it 
appears that a fresh examination of the Virgilian element in the four 
Middle English poems may yield some new and valuable information. 

In the following paragraphs I shall attempt to show that the Gawain- 
poet had read Virgil, and that in his style and substance there remain 
traces of his reading. The discussion falls under three main headings: 1) 
classical figures of speech in the works of the Gawain-poet; 2) Virgilian 
mannerisms in the poet’s style; 3) passages in his works borrowed from 
the Aeneid. 

Of figures of speech, the most obvious and most frequent is the simile. 
Eighty-five examples of this figure occur in the 6084 lines of the four 
poems, as follows: in Pearl, thirty-five (75-77, 106, 165-166, 183-184, 
345, 875, 990, etc.); in Purity, twenty-four (226-228, 553-556, 790, 791, 
886, etc.); in Patience, seven (267-268, 271-272, 471-472, etc.); in Sir 
Gawain, nineteen (212-213, 632-635, 1819, 2364-65, etc.). This is an 
average of about fourteen similes per thousand lines. In 9896 lines of the 
Aeneid there are 102 similes, an average of about 10.4 per thousand lines. 

The next most usual figure is metonymy, occurring not less than 
twenty-seven times in Sir Gawain (424, 426, 428, 570, 635, 729, 1150, 
1489, etc.) ; twice in Purity (1246, 1783); and three times in Patience (101, 
373, 381). These examples include the naming of the material for the 
thing itself, as ‘bry3t brasse’ for trumpet (Pur, 1783); ‘stel’ for sword 
(Gaw. 426); ‘yrnes’ for armor (Gaw. 729); ‘hayre’ for hair shirt (Pat. 381); 
the naming of an attribute for the thing itself: ‘clere’ for fair lady (Gaw. 
1489); ‘felle’ for wild beast (Gaw. 1585); ‘scharp’ for sword (Gaw. 1593); 
also the naming of a part for the whole, as ‘mote’ for castle (Gaw. 635, 
910, 2052). 

After metonymy comes chiasmus, with five instances in Sir Gawain 
(951, 974, 2276, 2317, 2332) and eight in Purity (14, 299, 474, 936, 999, 
1042-43, 1071, 1530). Typical examples are: 


For if be zonge wat3 3ep, 30l3e wat3 bat ober (Gaw. 951), 
He kysses hir comlyly, and kny3tly he melez (Gaw. 974), 
As be honest utwyth, and inwith alle fylpez (Pur. 14). 


Other figures, occurring from one to ten times each, are: personifica- 
tion, ten times, the objects personified being: mould (Pe. 23), fortune 
(Pe. 129-132), cleanness (Pur. 2), hell (Pur. 961), the pearl (Pur. 1119- 


% Patience (Manchester, 1918), p. xli. 
16 Cf. Aeneid m1, 239, 240: 
dat signum specula Misenus ab alta 
aere cavo. 
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28), Dame Poverty, Dame Pity, Dame Penance, Dame Meekness, Dame 
Mercy, Cleanness (Pat. 30-33), and the harvest (Gaw. 521-524): 

As fortune fares per as ho frayne3, 

Wheber solace ho sende ober elles sore, 


Pe wy3 to wham her wylle ho wayne3 
Hyttez to have ay more & more (Pe. 129-132) ;7 


asyndeton, seven times (Pur. 1315; Gaw. 1007, 1129-32, 1229, 1309-11, 
2334-35, 2494-97) : 
and ferlyly he telles, 
Biknowe; alle pe costes of care pat he hade, 


Pe chaunce of pe chapel, pe chere of pe kny3t, 
Pe luf of pe ladi, pe lace at pe last (Gaw. 2494-97); 


anaphora, six times (Pur. 101-102, 333-334, 530-532, 845-846, 1079-80; 
Gaw. 720-721): 

Be pay fers, be pay feble, forlotez none, 

Be pay hol, be bay halt, be bay on-y3zed (Pur. 101-102); 
metaphor, six times (Pe. 269-270, 277, 278, 288, 906, 962) : 

For pat pou lestez wat3 bot a rose 

pat flowred & fayled as kynde hyt gef (Pe. 269-270); 
onomatopoeia, four times (Pe. 111-112; Pur. 1210; Gaw. 118, 1165-66): 


Cler claryoun crak cryed on lofte (Pur. 1210); 
Nwe nakryn noyse with pe noble pipes (Gaw. 118); 
polysyndeton, three times (Pat. 392-394; Pur. 524-526; Gaw. 2431-32): 


Ne best bite on no brom, ne no bent nauber, 
Passe to no pasture, ne pike non erbes, 
Ne non oxe to no hay, ne no horse to water (Pat. 392-394); 


ellipsis, twice (Gaw. 559, 2264): 
Pat so worthé as Wawan schulde wende on pat ernde (Gaw. 559); 


aposiopesis, once (Pe. 492): 
Bot a quene!—hit is to dere a date. 


In the number of figures employed, Sir Gawain exceeds the other three 
poems, the totals of all figures in each poem being: Sir Gawain sixty- 
four, Purity forty-five, Pearl forty-five, Patience fifteen, a total of one 
hundred and sixty-nine figures, an average of one in every thirty-six lines. 


17 Cf. Aeneid x1, 426, 427: 
multos alterna revisens 
lusit et in solido rursus Fortuna locavit. 
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Such frequent and graceful use of classsical figures is strong evidence that 
the poet had been trained in ‘grammar.’ That he had proceeded from 
grammar to the reading of the Aeneid, upon which the study of grammar 
was founded, would have been in the highest degree probable in an age 
that held Virgil to be the first of Roman poets. 

The second point in the discussion is the presence in the works of the 
Gawain-poet of two Virgilian mannerisms. One of these mannerisms was 
first discussed by Miss M. Cary Thomas in her dissertation on Sir Ga- 
wayne and the Green Knight (Zurich, 1883, p. 12), and the second is, I 
believe, first discussed in this paper. Miss Thomas writes: ‘‘Finally, the 
author of the Pearl has a mannerism in the use of comparisons:—they 
appear in clusters of two or more. The same is found in Cleanness [Purity] 
and Patience, and, to a less extent, in Gawayne.”” Miss Thomas’s tabula- 
tion shows that of eighty-five similes in the four poems, thirty-eight ap- 
pear in clusters, as follows: in Pearl, fifteen (76, 77; 114, 115; 212, 213; 
607, 608; 801, 802; 1018, 1025, 1026; 1112, 1115); in Purity, fourteen 
(222, 223, 226; 554, 556; 790, 791; 1018, 1022; 1132, 1134; 1694, 1696, 
1697); in Patience, three (268, 272, 274); in Sir Gawain, six (235, 236; 
2202, 2203; 2293, two comparisons). Good examples are Purity, 221-223, 
where Lucifer and his rebel angels falling from heaven to hell are com- 
pared to snowflakes and to bees; and Sir Gawain, 2201-03, where the 
sound of the Green Knight sharpening his ax is compared to the noise of 
a scythe on a grindstone and of water in a mill: 


Fellen fro be fyrmamente fendez ful blake, 
[S]weved at pe fyrst swap as pe snaw pikke, 
Hurled into helle-hole as be hyve swarmez. 


Quat! hit clatered in pe clyff, as hit cleve schulde, 
As one upon a gryndelston hade grounden a sype. 
What! hit wharred and whette, as water at a mulne. 


Double similes of the kind found in the Gawain-poet are not unknown 
in classical poetry. They occur, for example, in Homer and Apollonius 
in Greek; and in Ovid and Virgil in Latin. In the Aeneid, of one hundred 
and two similes, sixteen are double similes, of which Book v1, 305-312, 
and Book 1x, 433-437, are typical examples. In the first instance, the 
souls hastening to the banks of Acheron are compared to falling leaves 
and to birds that fly south in autumn; and, in the second, the dying 
Euryalus is compared to a purple flower cut down by the plow and toa 
poppy beaten down by the rain: 

huc omnis turba ad ripas effusa ruebat, 
matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 
magnanimum heroum, pueri innuptaeque puellae 
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impositique rogis iuvenes ante ora parentum; 
quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 

lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
quam multae glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
trans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis. 


volvitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus 

it cruor inque umeros cervix conlapsa recumbit: 
purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 


The second Virgilian mannerism in the style of the Gawain-poet is 
parallelism, or the introduction of similar or identical lines and half 
lines, often at considerable intervals apart. This device has passed 
unnoticed except as editors have remarked that Pearl, Patience, and 
Sir Gawain begin and end with similar lines (Pe. 1, 1212; Pat. 1, 531; 
Gaw. 1, 2525). There are, however, sixty-two examples of parallel- 
ism in the four poems, as follows: in Pearl, six (1, 1212; 184, 1085; 206, 
219; 322, 639; 672, 684, 696, 720; 923, 1068); in Purity, eighteen (129, 
854; 215, 565; 552, 1498; 598, 1148; 1203, 1778; 1569, 1638, 1744; 1599, 
1626; etc.); in Patience, seven (1, 531; 13, 21, 23, 27; 14, 28; 109, 146; 134, 
138; 186, 466; 254, 298); in Sir Gawain, thirty-one (1, 2525; 165, 719; 
252, 2240; 425, 2313; 435, 2060; 777, 2062, 2160; 984, 1032; 1364, 1923; 
1586, 1900; 2143, 2197; etc.). In the Aeneid there are eleven examples of 
parallelism (1. 530ff, mr. 163ff; 1. 311, mr. 230; 1. 574, x. 108; 1. 774, m1. 
48; 11. 792-794, v1. 700-702; v. 230, x11. 49; etc.). 

A group of characteristic examples in Latin and English will illustrate 
this mannerism, and will show that in the hands of Virgil and of the 
Gawain-poet its employment as a decorative device is identical. The first 
examples, from the Aeneid and Purity, are of lines similar but not iden- 
tical: 

Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur (Aen. 1, 574), 
Tros Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habebo (Aen. x, 108); 


Pat hade ben blessed bifore wyth bischopes hondes (Pur. 1445), 
Pat blypely were fyrst blest wyth bischopes hondes (Pur. 1718). 


The next examples, from the Aeneid and Sir Gawain, illustrate the iden- 
tical half line: 
nec mora, nec requies; quam multa grandine nimbi (Aen. v, 458), 
verberat imber humum, quam multa grandine nimbi (Aen. 1x, 669); 


Penne gerde3z he to Gryngolet with pe gilt helez (Gaw. 777), 
Thenne gyrde3 he to Gryngolet, and gedere3 pe rake (Gaw. 2160). 


The final evidence of the poet’s knowledge of Virgil is the presence in 
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his works of lines borrowed from the Aeneid. Examples of such lines occur 
in each of the four poems. 

The justly admired simile of the rising moon,!* introduced at the mo- 
ment when the dreamer beholds the procession of the Lamb, was already 
old when it found its place in the Pearl: 


Ry3t as be maynful mone'con rys 

Er benne pe day-glem dryve al doun, 

So sodanly on a wonder wyse 

I wat3 war of a prosessyoun. (Pe. 1093-96) 


Translated from Apollonius Rhodius’s Argonautica tv, 1477-80, in Aeneid 
vi, 451-454: 


quam Troius heros 
ut primum iuxta stetit adgnovitque per umbras 
obscuram, qualem primo qui surgere mense 
aut videt aut vidisse putat per nubila lunam. 


the figure was in turn borrowed from the Aeneid in the Inferno, xv, 13- 
19;19 
Gia eravam dalla selva rimossi 
Tanto, ch’ io non avrei visto dov’ era, 
Perch’ io indietro rivolto mi fossi, 
Quando incontrammo d’ anime una schiera, 
Che venia lungo I’ argine, e ciascuna 
Ci riguardava, come suol da sera 
Guardar |’ un !’altro sotto nuova luna, 


and in the Pearl in the lines quoted above. By Virgil, Dante, and the 
Pearl-poet the simile was introduced to describe a sudden revelation to 
one in the other world: to Aeneas, the sight of Dido; to Dante, the sight 
of Brunetto Latini; and to the dreamer of the Pearl, the sight of the pro- 
cession of the Lamb. 

In Purity, 1185-1214, the author gives an original and graphic ac- 
count of the siege and capture of Jerusalem by the king of Babylon. 
Though based upon the Vulgate text of Jeremiah 52, this account has 
many martial details that are without Biblical authority. Among such 
details there is one: 


Cler claryoun crak cryed on lofte (Pur. 1210), 


that may have been suggested by a line in Virgil’s account of the funeral 
of Pallas: 


it caelo clamorque virum clangorque tubarum (Aen., x1, 192). 


18 Osgood, Pearl (1906), p. 94; Chase, Pearl (1932), p. xxxiv. 
19 E. Moore, Studies in Dante, First Series (Oxford, 1896), pp. 347, 362. 
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Between these lines there is a marked similarity in meaning and in the 
imitation of the sharp notes of a trumpet. 
Gollancz noticed that the storm scene in Patience, 131-136: 


He calde on pat ilk crafte he carf with his hondes; 

Pay wakened wel be wropeloker, for wropely he cleped: 
“Ewrus & Aquiloun pat on Est sittes, 

Blowes bobe at my bode upon blo watteres.” 

Penne watz no tom per bytwene his tale & her dede, 
So bayn wer bay bobe two, his bone for to wyrk, 


is a reminiscence of Aeolus and the winds in Aeneid 1, 52 ff., but did not 
observe that line 133, 


Ewrus & Aquiloun pat on Est sittes, 


may well be a reminiscent of Aeneid 1, 383, 


vix septem convolsae undis Euroque supersunt, 


and 1, 391, - 


nuntio et in tutum versis Aquilonibus actam, 


where Virgil names in close proximity the winds Eurus and Aquilo. These 
two lines of the Aeneid are more probable sources for the names of the 
winds in Patience than are lines 4114—18 of the alliterative Wars of Alex- 
ander, suggested by Miss Mabel Day,” since the priority of composition 
of the Wars of Alexander is by no means a certainty.” 

In Sir Gawain, line 11, a certain Ticius is named as the founder of 
Tuscany: “‘Ticius to Tuskan and teldes bigynnes.” No progress has been 
made in identifying this Ticius since Madden wrote in 1839: “‘Unless 
Ticius is here a mistake altogether for Antenor, the name may possibly 
have been derived from Titus Tatius, king of the Sabines, and afterwards 
the colleague of Romulus at Rome.’ If Madden is correct, it is possible 
that the name Ticius is derived from Aeneid vim, 637-638, referring to 
the renewal of hostilities between Titus Tatius and the sons of Romulus: 


subitoque novum consurgere bellum 
Romulidis Tatioque seni Curibusque severis. 


One of the unsolved problems of Sir Gawain remains the source of the 
name Felix, surname of Brutus, traditional founder of Britain (Gawain, 
line 13): 

And fer over pe French flod Felix Brutus 
On mony bonkkes ful brode Bretayn he sette3z 
wyth wynne. 

20 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, EETS, #210 (1940), xiv. 


1 Wells, Manual, p. 103, followed by Menner, Purity (New Haven, 1920), pp. xxii—xxvii, 
dates the Wars, 1400-50. 2 Sir Gawayne, Bannatyne Club (1839), p. 309. 
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Of the name Felix, Madden wrote: ‘“‘This surname seems to be an inven- 
tion of the writer for the sake of alliteration. I have not met with it else- 
where.’”* Tolkien and Gordon dissent from this opinion, but offer no new 
suggestion: ‘“‘No other instance of the name Felix being given him is 
known. It is not likely to be an invention for the sake of alliteration, as 
the poet could easily have found a suitable English epithet beginning 
with f.’* Gollancz, in the most recent edition of Sir Gawain, quotes 
from Layamon a half line in Diana’s prophecy regarding the succ’ ss of 
Brutus as founder of Britain, “paron pu scalt wrban sel,” and adds, 
“From some such word as ‘sa!’ has been derived the poet’s Felix.” No 
one of these suggestions is wholly satisfactory. I therefore offer the fol- 
lowing source of Brutus’s surname Felix. 

In Aeneid v1, 817-822, Aeneas is shown the unborn spirit of that Brutus 
whose fate it was to condemn his own sons to death: 


vis et Tarquinios reges, animamque superbam 
ultoris Bruti fascisque videre receptos? 

consulis imperium hic primus saevasque securis 
accipiet, natosque pater nova bella moventis 
ad poenam pulchra pro libertate vocabit. 


Then, with characteristic pathos, Virgil adds, 
infelix, utcumque ferent ea facta minores, 


“unhappy he, howe’er posterity extol the deed.” If this be imfelix Brutus 
by how appropriate a contrast did the author of Sir Gawain denominate 
felix that other Brutus, whose fortune it was to give his name to the 
island and people of Britain. 

The foregoing discussion warrants three general conclusions: (1) be- 
tween the Aeneid and the works of the Gawain-poet there are notable sim- 
ilarities in the employment of figures and mannerisms; (2) certain lines 
in the works of the Gawain-poet appear io be translations or adaptations 
of lines in the Aeneid; (3) one important problem—the source of the name 
Felix Brutus (Gawain 13)—can be solved by reference to Aeneid v1, 817- 
823. If the validity of these conclusions be allowed, we may with reason- 
able confidence add the Aeneid of Virgil to the list cf books read by the 
author of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

CooLIDGE OTIS CHAPMAN 

College of Puget Sound 


3 Sir Gawayne, p. 309. 
% Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (Oxford, 1925), p. 79. 
2 EETS, #210 (1940), 76. 








IV 
ALICE CHAUCER AND HER HUSBANDS 


HIS paper is written on the assumption that Alice Chaucer was the 

granddaughter of the poet. That she was the daughter of Thomas 
Chaucer is easily proved and, despite skillful arguments to the contrary, 
the weight of evidence seems to the present writer to confirm the belief 
that Thomas was the son of Geoffrey. This paper is also written because 
of the assumption of Alice’s relation to Geoffrey; her connection with the 
poet has been the chief reason for this study of her life. But such need not 
have been the case. Chaucer had no personal influence upon his grand- 
daughter, unless by way of heredity, for their lives did not overlap. She 
was born four years after the poet’s death. On the other hand, she lived 
to be the wife and widow of three successive men, two of whom were of 
great military and political prominence in English history; she was the 
friend and confidante of royalty; she became the mother-in-law of a 
king’s sister. She was, in truth, a figure of sufficient social and political 
importance in the life of her time to merit consideration on her own 
account. 

Alice was born in 1404. She was the only child and heiress of Thomas 
Chaucer and his wife, Maud (or Matilda) Burghersh. These facts are 
proved by many documents. In the inquisition post mortem for Suffolk, 
taken 13 May 13 Henry VI, it is stated that “Thomas died Thursday 
next before the feast of St. Edmund king and martyr next before the 
taking of this inquisition (November 18, 1434)” and that “‘Alice Countess 
of Suffolk is his daughter and next heir and is aged 30 years.’ In another 
inquisition post mortem for Essex taken at Chelmsford on the Tuesday 
after Holy Trinity, 15 Henry VI (May 28, 1437), the statement is made: 


Maud died Saturday next before the feast of the Apostles Philip and James last 
past before the taking of this inquisition (April 27, 1437). And that Alice wife of 
the Earl of Suffolk is daughter and heir as well of the aforesaid Thomas and 
Maud as of the same Maud and is aged 32 years and more.” 


Further confirmation of the relationship between Alice and Thomas may 


1 Chancery Inquisitions Post Mortem, Henry VI, File 70, No. 35. Quoted by M. B. Ruud 
in his monograph on Thomas Chaucer in Research Publications of the University of Minne- 
sota. Studies in Language and Literature, No. 9 (1926), p. 2, note. 

2 Tbid., File 83, No. 53. Quoted by Ruud, op. cit., p. 3, note, and referred to by White 
Kennett, Bp. of Peterborough, in Parochial Antiquities Attempted in the History of Ambros- 
den, Burcester, and other Adjacent Parts in the Counties of Oxford and Bucks (Oxford, 1818), 
11, 324, and by Rev. Henry A. Napier, Historical Notices of the Parishes of Swyncombe and 
Ewelme in the County of Oxford (Oxford, 1858), p. 30. Kennett gives the date as the Satur- 
day next after the feast. 
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be found in numerous other documents relating to the transfer of 
property.* 

The genealogy of the Chaucer family is so well known to all students of 
Chaucer that it seems unnecessary to give it here. A brief chart of the 
Burghersh family follows: 


Sir Edmund Bacon m. Johanna de Brewes 


Margaret (or Margery) m. Sir William de Kerdeston 


Matilda m. Sir John Burghersh 


John (2) m. Ismania Hanaps m. (1) Sir John Ralegh 
| 


Matilda m. Thomas Chaucer 


Alice* 


While still a child, Alice was married to Sir John Phelip (spelled in 
various ways, Philip, Phelipp, Phelippes, Philipp, etc.), probably for 
reasons of property. The exact date of her marriage is not known, but 
she is mentioned as his wife in documents of the year 1414. Not much is 
known of Phelip, but he belonged to a fairly prominent family in Suf- 
folk. He was much older than Alice, having been married twice previ- 
ously. His first wife was a Bottetort and his second was Matilda, the 
widow of Walter Cokesey. His mother, Juliana, was the sister of Sir 
Thomas Erpingham of Norfolk, knight-warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Lord Chamberlain, ‘‘a great favorite both of King and Commons.’ The 
most important member of Sir John’s immediate family was his brother 
William, who by his marriage with Joan, daughter of Thomas, Lord 
Bardolf, succeeded to the title of Lord Bardolf after his father-in-law’s 
death. William is mentioned many times in the Paston Letters, where he is 
shown to have been a man of influence. His daughter Elizabeth married 
Sir John, later Viscount, Beaumont, one of the powerful and unpopular 
supporters of the Duke of Suffolk, Alice’s third husband. 


3 See Patent Roll, 8 Hen. VI, pt. ii, mem. 31, Feb. 27, 1430 (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
1429-36, p. 49); Close Roll, 13 Hen. VI, mem. 4, July 13, 1435 (Calendar of Close Rolls, 
1429-35, p. 339); Fine Roll, 13 Hen. VI, mem. 4, July 12, 1435 (Calendar of Fine Rolls, 
xvi [1430-37], p. 239); Fine Roll, 15 Hen. VI, mem. 13, November 5, 1436 (CFR, xv1 
[1430-37], p. 346); Fine Roll, 15 Hen. VI, mem. 13, June 22, 1437 (CFR, xv1 [1430-37], 
p. 346). 

4 See Napier, of. cit., pp. 21-22; Richard Gough, Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain 
(London, 1786), 11, Part 2, p. 108; G. E. Cockayne, Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Gt. Britain, and the United Kingdom (Exeter, 1896), vir, 199. 

5 Francis Blomefield, History of the County of Norfolk (London, 1805-10), mm, 118. 
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The following genealogical table will show the main relationships in 
the Phelip family: 


Sir Robert Erpingham 


Thomas m. (1) Joan Walton Juliana m. William Phelip 
(2) Joan Clopton 
Thomas, Ld. Bardolf 














Anne m. Wm. Clifford Joanm. William John m. (1) Bottetort 
(Ld. Bardolf) . (2) Matilda m. (1) 
Walter Cokesey 


(3) Alice Chaucer 


Elizabeth m. Sir John Beaumont Cecilia 
(Viscount) | 
(Sir) Miles Stapleton® 





Sir John Phelip fought with Henry V in France and died October 2, 
1415, probably from disease contracted in the siege of Harfleur. His 
body was brought back to England and buried in the chancel of Kidder- 
minster Church, Worcestershire, with his second wife, Matilda, and her 
first husband, Walter Cokesey.’ . 

The references to Alice as the wife of Phelip are to be found solely in 
connection with property. Phelip seems to have been a fairly wealthy 
man, wealthy enough at least to lend money to Henry V.® The post mor- 
tem inquisition of 3 Henry V, No. 42 lists many manors and lands which 
he held with Alice, his wife. Among the most important of these was the 
manor of Donnington, Berkshire. According to a tradition which has been 
proved false, Geoffrey Chaucer was believed to have owned Donnington 
and to have written many of his poems under an oak in the manor 


6 This table is based on evidence found in Fine Roll, 9 Hen. V, mem. 10, November 7, 
1421 (CFR, xtv [1415-22], p. 412); Patent Roll, 1 Hen. V, part i, mem. 15, June 13, 1413 
(CPR, 1413-16, p. 26); Napier, of. cit., pp. 31-32, quoting from Inquisitions Post Mortem, 
3 Hen. V, No. 40 and 6 Hen. VI, No. 47, from Archbishop Chichele’s Register, 1, f. 480, 
from Weever’s Ancient Funerall Monuments, p. 782, and from Herald’s Visitation of County 
of Worcester, 1634; Dugdale, Baronage of England (London, 1676) 11, 214; Gough, op. cit., 
ul, Part 2, pp. 45, 89; Samuel Moore, “Patrons of Letters in Norfolk and Suffolk, c1450” 
in PMLA, xxvit (1913), 100. The few discrepancies among these authorities I have no 
means of correcting. 7 Gough, op. cit., 1, Part 2, p. 44; Napier, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

8 Sir Francis Palgrave, ed., Antient Kalendars and Inventories of the Treasury of his 
Majesty's Exchequer (London, 1836), 11, 103. Cited by Napier, of. cit., p. 33. 
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park.® Although Donnington did not belong to Geoffrey, it did come into 
the possession of Thomas Chaucer, to whom it was sold in 1414 by Rich- 
ard Abberbury and his wife. Edmund Hampden, John Golafre, and 
William Beck are also mentioned as purchasers, but they were probably 
trustees for Chaucer. The next year these trustees “granted an estate 
tail in the castle and Manor of Donnington to Sir John Phelipp and 
Alice, his wife, which Alice was the only daughter of Thomas Chaucer.’”!° 
Donnington, as we shall see, figures again in connection with Alice and 
her third husband. 

With the death of Phelip in 1415 Alice was left a widow at the age of 
eleven, a widow possessed of a goodly amount of property and therefore 
of distinct value in the marriage market of the fifteenth century. At 
least six years, however, as will be shown later, elapsed before her second 
marriage, this time to Thomas Montacute (Montagu), fourth Earl of 
Salisbury. As Salisbury is a well-known figure in English history, it is not 
the purpose of this paper to discuss his career at length. Born in 1388, 
he is famous chiefly for his military prowess in the war against France, 
taking a prominent part in many of the English victories under Henry V 
and after Henry’s death under the Regent, the Duke of Bedford. It is he 
who was credited with having begun the siege of Orleans, and it was 
there that he met his death on November 3, 1428. He was standing 
behind the iron grating of a window in a tower overlooking the city when 
a piece of shot from a French gun fired by the young son of the master 
gunner struck the side of his face. He died within a few days," his death, 
according to Grafton, being “‘dolorous to all Englishmen.’’!” 

In a codicil to his will, dated April 12, 1427, Salisbury provided for 
the erection of a chantry in the conventual church at Bustlesham (Bis- 
ham) together with a tomb in the midst, four feet high, containing three 
distinct places, the middle and highest to be for himself, with his first 
wife, Lady Alianore, on one side and his present wife, Lady Alice, “‘if 
she would,” on the other.* This tomb was said to have been destroyed 
during the Reformation." Alice, it may be remarked in passing, did not 
accept the invitation in the will but was buried elsewhere. 


® Henry Godwin, “On Donnington Castle,” Archaeologia (London, 1824), xtrv, 461. ff. 

10 Godwin, op. cit., pp. 464-466; quoted by Ruud, of. cit., p. 59. 

1 Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles, m1, 591/1/68, in W. G. Boswell-Stone, Skakespeare’s 
Holinshed (New York, 1896), pp. 214-215. 

2 Richard Grafton, Chronicle (London, 1809), 1, 577. The original date of the Chronicle 
is 1569. 

13 Dugdale, op. cit., 1, 653; also Gough, op. cit., m, Part 2, p. 91, who quotes the Latin 
will from the register of Archbishop Chichele, 1, f. 406, a. 

4 Napier, op. cit., p. 35. 
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As may be seen from the will, Salisbury was twice married. His first 
wife was Alianore (Eleanor), fourth daughter of Thomas Holand, second 
Earl of Kent, and Alice, daughter of Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel. 
This Thomas Holand was the half-brother of Richard II, his mother, 
Joan, having married the Black Prince after the death of her first hus- 
band, Thomas Holand, first Earl of Kent. Salisbury had one child by his 
first marriage, a daughter, Alice, who married Richard Nevill, the latter 
succeeding to his father-in-law’s title upon Salisbury’s death. 

The date of Salisbury’s marriage to Alice I have been unable to deter- 
mine exactly. In an order of Aprii 18, 1421 to the treasurer and barons of 
the exchequer regarding property of the Holand family, Salisbury’s first 
wife, Eleanor, is mentioned as being alive; in an order of November 2, 
1424, also relative to Holand property, Eleanor is referred to as his late 
wife. Since Eleanor, therefore, was obviously dead by November 2, 
1424, the Countess of Salisbury mentioned by Pierre de Fénin in his 
Memoirs of the reigns of Charles VI and VII of France, as being present 
at a feast in early November, 1424, must have been Alice and her mar- 
riage must fall somewhere in the interval between these two dates. 

According to de Fénin, in November of 1424, shortly after All Saints’ 
Day, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, gave a great feast at the Hotel d’Artois 
in honor of the marriage of Jehan de la Trimoulle, seigneur de Jonvelle, 
to the sister of the seigneur d’Anvoise. Among the many nobles present 
at the celebration was the Earl of Salisbury with his wife “qui estoit 
mout belle dame”. The Duke of Burgundy, who was “fort amoureux 
sur les dames,” paid such great attention to the Countess that her 
husband resented it deeply. This resentment bore fruit, for in 1426 
Salisbury aided the Duke of Gloucester in waging war against Philip.” 
The editor of de Fénin expressly states in a note that the Countess of this 
incident was Alianore, daughter of the Earl of Kent. The Dictionary of 
National Biography asserts that it was probably Salisbury’s second wife. 
In the light of the document of November 2, 1424, mentioned above, this 
probability becomes a certainty. 

The following greatly abridged genealogical table of the Montacute 
family, based chiefly on Dugdale’s Baronage, will help to clarify Salis- 
bury’s relationships: 


6 G. E. Cockayne, Complete Peerage, v1, 156. 

16 Close Rolls, 9 Hen. V, mem. 26 (CCR, 1419-22, p. 140) and 3 Hen. VI, mem. 15 (CCR, 
1422-29, p. 159). 

17 Pierre de Fénin, Memoires . . . sous les Regnes de Charles VI et Charles VII (new ed., 
Paris, 1837), pp. 224-224, 239. An account of the feast is also given in Enguerrand de 
Monstrelet, Chronicles, tr. T. Johnes (London, 1849), 1, 515. 
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Simon de Montacute (ist Baron, who came with the Conqueror) 
William (2nd Baron) 


William (3rd Baron, ist Earl of Salisbury) 








William (2nd Earl) John Sir Adam Francis 
William (killed in John (3rd Earl) m. Maud m. (1) John Aubrey 
tilting) (1350?-1400) | (2) Sir Alan Buxhull 


Thomas (4th Earl) m. (1) Eleanor, 4th daughter of Thos. 
(1388-1428) Holand, 2nd E. of Kent 
(2) Alice Chaucer 


Richard, Earl of Warwick Alice (1) m. Richard Nevill (Sth Earl) 
| 
| | 
Anne m. Richard Katherine m. William, Lord 
(Earl of Warwick, Hastings 
the “‘King-maker’’) 





Several references to Alice as the wife and later the widow of Salis- 
bury may be found in connection with property in the Close and Patent 
Rolls. The principal manors mentioned are Stokenham and Yalhampton 
in Devonshire, Chedesey, Donyate, Jerlyngton, Gothulle and Knolle in 
Somersetshire, and Newton Mountagu in Dorsetshire, all of which, since 
she held them jointly with the Earl at the time of his death, were granted 
to her for life."*® 

The chances of war for the second time, as we have seen, left Alice a 
widow. Almost exactly two years after Salisbury’s death, on November 
11, 1430, a royal license was granted her to marry William de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk.!* She was probably married to him in 1431; certainly she 
was his wife on May 21, 1432, for by an order of the Privy Council of 
that date 


the distinguished privilege was granted to Alice, Countess of Suffolk . . . against 
the ensuing feast of St. George, to wear the Order of the Garter, one which occa- 
sionally had been shared in by other consorts of Knights of that Order, as well as 


18 See CCR, 1422-29, pp. 422, 430, 431, 441; 1429-35, p. 13; CPR, 1422-29, pp. 474, 477, 
478, 504, 541; 1429-36, pp. 36, 49. 
19 Patent Roll, 8 Hen. VI, pt. i, mem. 29 (CPR, 1429-36, p. 86). 
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their widows and some unmarried illustrious Ladies. These Ladies had not only 
the habit of the Order, but they, like the Knights, had also the ensign of the 
Garter delivered to them. ... These Garters might be worn by Ladies about 
their left arm.”° 


As we shall see later, the figure of Alice on her tomb has the Garter on 
the left arm. 

Of Alice’s three husbands, William de la Pole, the fourth Earl and first 
Duke of Suffolk, played by far the most important if not the most en- 
viable réle in English political history. The following genealogical table 
based on Dugdale’s Baronage shows his ancestry and descendants: 


William de la Pole m. Catherine 
(Kt. Banneret) | d. of Sir John Norwich 


Michael m. Catherine 
(1st Earl of Suffolk) d. of Sir John de Wingefeld 


| 


Michael m. Catherine 
(2nd Earl) | d. of Hugh, Earl of Stafford 
silos mm m. Alice Chaucer 3 wile sons 
(3rd Earl) (4th Earl, ist Duke) 
d. Agincourt 1396-1450 
| | 
| | | 











’ Catherine Elizabeth Isabel John m. Lady Eliz. Plantagenet 
(all died unmarried) (2nd Duke) sister of Ed. IV 
| 
| | 

John m. Margaret Edmund m. Margaret 

(Earl of d. Thomas, (Earl of d. Sir Rich- 

Lincoln) Earl of Suffolk) ard Scrope 
Arundel 


Suffolk and Alice’s second husband had been successful companions in 
arms during the French wars, where their two names were coupled for 
use as a battle-cry.”* It would seem likely to suppose that Suffolk was 
also acquainted with his friend’s wife. There is at least one record of 
the crossing of their paths, for he was one of the guests at the wedding 


20 Napier, op. cit., p. 52, quoted from Anstis, Register of the Garter, 1, 128. See Proceedings 
and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, ed. Sir Harris Nicolas (1835), rv, 116 for 
the original grant. 

21 Napier, op. cit., p. 50. 
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party already referred to, at which Philip of Burgundy was host.” 
Certainly it is not surprising that later when he himself considered mar- 
riage, his thoughts should have gone to the widow of his friend, who was 
young, probably beautiful, and undoubtedly wealthy. 

Suffolk was twice taken prisoner during the French war, the second 
time in 1429 by Joan of Arc in open combat. He was imprisoned in the 
castle of Dunois, half-brother of Charles, Duke of Orleans, and while 
there wrote four poems in French to a lady, telling of his woes as a lover 
and of his fidelity. The lady was probably Alice, whom he married after 
his release from prison in 1430.” 

From 1431, the probable year of his marriage, to his death in 1450 
Suffolk came to play a more and more important part in political af- 
fairs. His public life was a busy one, but here and there one catches 
glimpses of the man in private life. Though the present paper is more con- 
cerned with these, a few of the important events of his public career 
should be mentioned. 

From the time of his captivity in 1429 Suffolk had been in favor of a 
policy of peace with France, and as he advanced in influence with the 
king he strove to further that cause. His most ambitious attempt in that 
direction was his arrangement of a marriage between Henry VI and 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter of René, Duke of Anjou and nominal king 
of Sicily and Jerusalem. In November of 1444, as the king’s representa- 
tive, he married Margaret by proxy in the church of St. Martin’s at 
Tours and brought her to England. 

This acting as the king’s proxy in marriage was a mark of great royal 
favor, and Suffolk’s journey from London to Tours was almost regal in 
splendor. We are told by Holinshed that Suffolk ‘with his wife and manie 
honorable personages of men and women, richlie adorned, both with 
apparel and jewels, having with them manie costlie chariots and gorgeous 
horslitters, sailed into France, for the conveiance of the nominated 
queene into the realme of England. For King Reiner hir father,” adds 
Holinshed, ‘‘for all his long stile, had too short a pursse to send his 
daughter honorablie to the king hir spouse.” 

A French account describes in graphic terms the entry of the party 
into Rouen. In the chariot sent by Henry for his bride sat the Countess of 
Suffolk accompanied by the ladies Talbot and Salisbury (the latter must 
have been Alice’s stepdaughter), “et estoit ladite Comtesse en |’estat 
de la Reyne pareil au iour qu’elle espousa;. . . le Comte de Suffort alloit 


2 de Fénin, op. cit., p. 225. 

2H. N. MacCracken, “An English Friend of Charles of Orleans,” PMLA, xxvt (N.S. 
xIx) (1911), 144, 146. 

% Op. cit., 11, 631/1/16, in Boswell: Stone, op. cit., p. 245. 
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cheuauchant deuant le dit chariot representant la personne du Roy 
d’Angleterre ....”** At the end of an eight-day féte “when the feast, 
triumph, bankets and iusts were ended, the ladie [Margaret] was de- 
livered to the marquesse [Suffolk had been elevated this year] who in 
great estate conveied hir through Normandie unto Diepe, and so trans- 
ported hir into England... .”% 

The expense and possibly the risk of this journey for Suffolk must have 
been great. Before he left England he had prudently obtained a grant to 
himself and his wife, in case he should die with his heir a minor, that Alice 
together with his executors should have the wardship and marriage of his 
heir.”” 

In a picture of the marriage ceremony between Henry and Margaret 
one of the figures, a man with a hawk on his hand, is usually thought to 
be Suffolk. Behind the queen is a lady “in a kind of turban or diadem”’ 
who is probably his wife. Her features resemble those of the effigy on 
her tomb.”8 

Suffolk was made duke in 1448. Although he continued to enjoy the 
favor of the king, he became less and less popular with the people until 
finally he was impeached by Parliament on charges of corruption and 
treachery. Henry tried to protect him, but the feeling against him was so 
strong that the most Henry was able to do was to put him out of danger 
by banishing him for five years.” The ship which bore Suffolk to Calais 
was intercepted by a royal vessel, the Nicholas of the Tower, whose 
captain took him on board and brought him to Dover Road, where his 
head was struck off on the side of a “cocke-boat.”®° 

Suffolk’s career is an obviously good example of the medieval tragedy, 
the fall of man from high estate. Whether the fall was justified or not is 
perhaps open to doubt. He seems to have been actuated throughout his 
political life by two main motives, devotion to the Lancastrian cause and 
reconciliation between England and France, motives which in themselves 
are deserving of praise rather than of censure. 

Since the de la Poles owed the restoration of their earldom to Henry IV, 


% Napier, of. cit., p. 61, quoting from DeCoucy, Histoire de Charles VII. 

% Holinshed, op. cit., 11, 625/1/18 in Boswell-Stone, op. cit., p. 243. 

27 Dugdale, op. cit., 1, 188. See Patent Roll, 23 Hen. VI, part i, mem. 14, November 4, 
1444 (CPR, 1441-46, p. 319) for the grant. 

28 Napier, op. cit., p. 62. The picture belonged to Horace Walpole, and is described by 
him in his Anecdotes in Painting in England (1849), 1, 34-35. He thought the lady in the 
turban was the queen’s mother, but Napier says the latter was not in England at the 
time and inclines to the belief that it was the Marchioness of Suffolk. 

29 Holinshed, of. cit., 11, 632/1/23, in Boswell-Stone, op. cit., p. 269; John Speed, History 
of Great Britaine (London, 1650), p. 675b. 

% William Worcester, “Annales Rerum Anglicarum,” Libri Nigri Scaccarii, m, 469; 
Holinshed, op. cit., 11, 632/1/45, in Boswell-Stone, op. cit., p. 270; Speed, op. cit., p. 675b. 
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it is not surprising that they should have supported the house of Lan- 
caster. William de la Pole, moreover, had an added reason for loyalty 
to the Lancastrians in the fact that his wife was a cousin of the Beauforts. 
It will be remembered that the Beauforts were the legitimized descend- 
ants of John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford, whose sister, Philippa, 
was Alice Chaucer’s grandmother. Cardinal Beaufort, the king’s most 
trusted adviser, was therefore Alice’s father’s own cousin, and Edmund 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, was her second cousin." With both of these 
men Suffolk was in political alliance. 

Suffolk’s policy of reconciliation with France seems to date, as we have 
said, from his second imprisonment in 1429. Whether or not his feeling 
of friendship toward that country originated in his romantic adoration of 
the character of Joan of Arc, as tradition would have it, it was un- 
doubtedly fostered by his friendship for Charles, Duke of Orleans, who 
had lived in England as a prisoner since his capture in the Battle of 
Agincourt. Upon Suffolk’s return to England after his imprisonment in 
the castle of Orleans’ half-brother, so great was his desire to be the 
guardian of the Duke that he made an offer to take care of him at a rate 
far below that of others and probably even below cost. The result was 
that Orleans was given into his keeping and for four years lived in his 
household (at Wallingford Castle, in London, and elsewhere). Even 
when Suffolk, because of his absences from England, ceased to be the 
guardian of Orleans, the intimacy between the two men continued, and 
in 1440 Suffolk succeeded in arranging the ransom and release of his 
friend.® 

Orleans was a poet and Suffolk, it will be remembered, had already 
given tokens of his own aptitude in the art of verse while in prison. It 
is easy to see how in his daily intercourse with his prisoner and friend he 
might have discussed an art dear to them both, and might have gained 
fresh inspiration for further efforts of his own.** 

More interesting from the viewpoint of the present paper, however, 
than Orleans’ influence upon Suffolk is his possible connection with 
Suffolk’s wife. The theory has been advanced that the lady from whom 
Orleans learned English and to whom he wrote many love poems was 
the Duchess of Suffolk.* That Orleans was on terms of friendly intimacy 


31 On the assumption that Thomas Chaucer was the son of Geoffrey and Philippa, and 
that Catherine and Philippa were sisters. 

32 MacCracken, op. cit., p. 144. 33 Tbid., pp. 143-144. 

34 For an account of Suffolk’s poetry see Dr. MacCracken’s interesting article to which 
reference has already been made. Dr. MacCracken prints for the first time twenty courtly 
poems which on good evidence he ascribes to Suffolk. 

% Pierre Champion, ‘La Dame Anglaise de Charles d’Orleans,” Romania, xitv (1923), 
580-584. 
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with the wife of his friend and guardian seems a fairly safe assumption, 
and it is probable that he wrote his English poems while in the Suffolk 
household. Beyond that, however, it is not possible to go. It has been 
proved that he learned English before he came under Suffolk’s guardian- 
ship, and neither of the two ladies to whom he successively declares his 
love in his English poems can from their descriptions be identified with 
the Duchess of Suffolk.** The romantic theory of Alice as the source of his 
poetic inspiration seems therefore definitely untenable. 

If not in this particular instance the object of a poet’s affections, it 
would be strange indeed if the granddaughter of Geoffrey and the 
daughter of Thomas Chaucer evinced no interest in poetry. Her husband 
was not only a poet himself, but also, as befitted a great nobleman, a 
patron of poets, and in this réle he was without doubt aided by his wife. 
It is not difficult to conjure up a picture of life in the Duke’s household 
with Alice as the presiding deity in whose honor poets strove to put their 
most beautiful thoughts into words. 

The most important poet to whom Suffolk was patron was Lydgate. 
A petition made by Lydgate to the king in 1441 for new letters patent of 
his annuity was granted on November 14 of that year in the presence of 
the Duke of Suffolk, who had followed up (prosecutus est) the petition.®” 
In one of the poems, Praise of the Flower, attributed by MacCracken to 
Suffolk, the poet tells Lydgate that he is the only worthy successor of 
Chaucer but reprimands him for belittling women. The tone employed 
seems to be that of a patron.** Both Alice and her husband were bene- 
factors of Lydgate’s abbey of St. Edmund.*® 

Lydgate, for his part, wrote his poem, Virtues of the Mass, for the 
Countess of Suffolk. The poem is not dated and the Countess’s first name 
is not mentioned but it seems probable, in view of his evident connection 
with the household, that the Countess was Alice rather than the wives 
of either the second or the third earl of Suffolk, both of whom were alive 
during Lydgate’s period of literary activity.*° The Latin descriptive title 
of the poem is as follows: Inter pretatio missae in lingua materna secundum 
Johannem Lidgate, monachum de Buria, ad rogatum dominae comitlissae 
de Sutherfolchia.™ 


* For an interesting discussion of this problem see Robert Steele, English Poems of 
Charles of Orleans, EETSOS, 215 (1941). 

37 Acts of Privy Council, v, 156, quoted by Moore, ‘Patrons of Letters in Norfolk and 
Suffolk c1450,” PMLA, xxv (N.S. xx) (1921), p. 203, from “Secrees of Old Philoso- 
phers,”’ ed. R. Steele, EETSES, txvt (1894), p. xxvii. 

38 MacCracken, of. cit., p. 148. 39 Tbid. p. 147. 40 Moore, op. cit., pp. 203-204. 

“' Quoted by Moore, op. cit., p. 203, from Cat. Cod. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque Oxon., Pars 
1. S. Johannis Baptistae, p. 16. 
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Alice’s interest in literature, unlike that of her husband, as far as we 
know led to no creative efforts. She was the recipient but not the author 
of poetic tributes. The only pieces of writing which we possess bearing 
her name are three letters to one of her servants, William Bylton, whom 
she addresses as ‘‘Cok of Bylton.”’ He seems to have been her treasurer 
rather than her cook, and the name has been taken to mean cock and to 
be a reference to his fiery disposition, the crest of Bylton being a falcon.® 

The letters are undated as to year. One deals with the safeguarding of 
her books which have been left in a closet near the ground; another with 
the forwarding of a gold coffer; the third with the payment to servants 
of various sums of money from a bag lying on the coffer in her closet. The 
letters as given by Napier follow: 


(1) To William Bylton 
“William Bylton, I grete you wele and pray you my good William yef my 
books be in myther closette by grounde, y* ye woll put them in some other place 
for takyng of harme, and God kepe you. Writen in myn Inne the xxiiij day of 
Janyver. 
Alice. 
(2) To William Bylton 
My good Cok of Bylton, I grete you wele, and wol and pray you that ye take 
my litill Cofre of Gould, and wrappe it sure and fast in some cloth, and seele it 
wele, and send it heder to me by some sure felyship that cometh betwix, and in 
any wise y* it be surely sent. And God have you in her merciful keeping. Writen 
at London in myne Inne y® xiiij day of Marche. 
Alice. 
Memorandum on the letter: ‘“This Coffre was delyvered to Edmund Rede the 
xxv day of April Seint Marc day be Will. Bilton.” 
(3) To William Bylton 
Cok of Bylton. I grete you well, and woll y* ye send me by Robar:i Ffrere 
berer hereof xx!! in grotis oute of a bagge leeing upon the Coffre in my closet, 
oute of the whiche Bagges I suppose S‘ Symond [Napier’s note, Sir Simon Braillis, 
the Duchess’s Chaplain] hath hadde oute gere and I woll also y* ye take oute of 
the said bagge for John Edmonds i noble, the Marchal i noble, y'self i noble, 


sete eee 


I may se redely what have be taken oute of the said Bagge, to Adam Browdrer i 
noble. Take good hyde aboute you ffor sherewes ben nyghe. 
Alyce Seal.# 


Alice and her husband were not only patrons of literature; they were 
also benefactors of the poor. Their most important contributions were 


# Napier, op. cit., p. 100. 
43 Tbid., pp. 99-100. Napier says the letters are in the Almshouse at Ewelme in Ox- 
fordshire. 
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two hospitals which they founded, one at Ewelme and the other at Don- 
nington. Leland states that “‘menne say” these hospitals were founded 
by Thomas Chaucer, “but,” he adds, ‘‘William, Duke of Southfolk did 
build them booth, eche pore man ther having xiiij d. by the Weeke.’’ 
Ewelme was in Oxfordshire and was part of Alice’s inheritance from 
her father, who is buried there.“ Alice herself, as we shall see later, was 
also buried at Ewelme. It received its name, according to Leland, because 
of “‘a great Poole afore the Maner Place and Elmes growing about it.” 
Commenting upon Suffolk’s interest in Alice’s patrimony, he writes: 


Alice, Doughter and Heire to Thomas Chaucer and Matilde, tooke to Husband 
William de la Pole Duke of Southfolk; the which for Love of her and the Com- 
modite of her Landes fell much to dwelle yn Oxfordshir and Barkshir wher his 
Wifes Landes lay. This William translatid and encreasid the Manor Place of 
Ewelme. . . . Ewelme Paroche Chirch a cumly and new Peace of Work stonding 
on an Hille was lately made by William Duke of Southfolk and Alice his Wife. 


In 1437 Suffolk and his wife obtained a license for 250 marks to found 
an almshouse for two chaplains and thirteen poor men at Ewelme and to 
endow it with property to the value of 100 marks a year.*” On February 
24, 1442, this endowment was changed from 100 marks to 59£ annually." 
The other hospital mentioned by Leland was at Donnington, Berkshire, 
and was similar in its foundation to that at Ewelme.*® The castle and 
manor of Donnington, it will be remembered, were part of Alice’s in- 
heritance from her father and first husband. In 1450 Suffolk and Alice 
had this property made to them and their heirs for ever.*° 

There are many other records of Alice while she was Suffolk’s wife, the 
majority of them dealing with property. In 1443 Suffolk obtained a 
grant to himself and Alice that “if Humphrey, Duke of Goucester die 
without heir of his body, they shall have the title of Earl and Countess 
of Pembroke to them and their heirs.’ Suffolk and his wife were also 
made guardians of the Countess of Warwick and of Lady Margaret, 
the sole heir of John, Duke of Somerset. Lady Margaret was a Beaufort, 


44 John Leland, Itinerary (commissioned 25 Henry VIII, ed. 1710), n, 6. 

45 Tbid., 11, 5. 46 Op. cit., 11, 6. 

47 Patent Roll, 15 Hen. VI, mem. 3, July 3, 1437 (CPR, 1436-41, p. 80). 

48 Patent Roll, 20 Hen. VI, pt. ii, mem. 18 (CPR, 1441-46, p. 60). 

49 Leland, op. cit., 11,6; Dugdale, op. cit., 11, 189. 

5° Inquisition 28 Hen. VI, No. 25, cited by Napier, oP. cit., p. 64. 

51 Patent Roll, 21 Hen. VI, part ii, mem. 1, February 27, 1443 (CPR, 1441-46, p. 198). 
See also Dugdale, op. cit., 1, 187. 

8 Patent Rolls, 22 Hen. VI, part ii, mem. 3, June 8, 1444 (CPR, 1441-46, p. 283) and 
25 Hen. VI, part i, mem. 26, September 16, 1446 (CPR, 1446-52, p. 1). See also Grafton, 
op. cit., p. 627; Napier, of. cit., pp. 57, 67. 
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her great-grandmother being Catherine Swynford, the sister of Philippa 
Chaucer. She was destined to become the mother of Henry VII. One of 
the items of the bill of impeachment against Suffolk accused him of 
marrying his son to Lady Margaret on the presumption that she was next 
heir to the throne, a charge which Suffolk denied completely.” The 
Countess of Warwick was Anne, daughter of Henry, Duke of Warwick, 
whose father had been a first cousin of Suffolk’s mother. Anne died in 
1449. 

On September 14, 1445, according to Dugdale, Suffolk obtained a 
grant to himself, Alice, and their heirs of the manors of Neddyng and 
Ketelberston, which had formerly been held by Alice and her first hus- 
band, “to hold by the service of carrying a Golden Scepter, with a Dove 
on the head of it, upon the Coronation day of the King’s heirs and suc- 
cessors: as also, another Scepter of Ivorie, with a Golden Dove on the 
head thereof, upon the day of Coronation of the then Queen, and all other 
Queens of England in time to come.”® 

Under Letters Patent of January 19, 1440, the office of Constable of 
Wallingford Castle was granted to Suffolk, his wife, and William Phelip, 
the brother of Alice’s first husband, a grant which was made a second 
time to Suffolk and his wife on March 17, 1442, and a third time to Suf- 
folk, Alice, and their son, John, on November 27, 1445. This office was to 
figure later in Alice’s life when she was a widow. Other references to 
property transactions involving Suffolk and Alice are too numerous to 
give here. Between thirty and forty ai: listed in the Close and Patent 
Roll Calendars. 

In tracing Alice’s career as Suffolk’s wife we have seen her participat- 
ing with him in his duties of state, in his patronage of letters, in his char- 
itable benefactions, in his business transactions. How far below the sur- 
face this alliance went is a question which can not definitely be answered. 
Tradition, embodied notably in the First Part of Henry VI, has it that 
Suffolk was in love with Queen Margaret and arranged her marriage 
with Henry so that he might control the king through her.® History 
corroborates the fact that Margaret was always Suffolk’s strong sup- 


588 Paston Letters, ed. James Gairdner (London, 1904), 1, 62; m, 121-22. See also Rolls of 
Parliament, v, 182. 

4 Op. cit., 1, 188. The picturesque character of this “service” is interesting but no such 
grant, either of this date or any other is recorded in the CPR. 

5 Patent Rolls, 18 Hen. VI, part i, mem. 1 (CPR, 1436-41, p. 366); 20 Hen. VI, part ii, 
mem. 4 (CPR, 1441-46, p. 74); 24 Hen. VI, part i, mem. 1 (CPR, 1441-46, p. 420). Thomas 
Chaucer had also been Constable of Wallingford; see Ruud, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

56 The passages in Holinshed upon which this idea is based need not be so interpreted. 
See Boswell-Stone, op. cit., p. xiv, who calls Margaret’s love for Suffolk “sheer fiction.” 
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porter, as indeed common gratitude should have made her, since she 
owed her position to him, but the king also seems to have been genuinely 
fond of Suffolk and there is no sign of jealousy on his part. 

To this rather negative evidence regarding Suffolk’s relations with the 
queen may be added a few positive statements of his regard for his wife. 
It will be remembered that, according to Leland, Suffolk spent much of 
his time in Oxfordshire and Berkshire where his wife’s property lay, both 
because of his interest in her lands and also “‘for love of her,” the latter 
reason being given first. More convincing than this statement are Suf- 
folk’s own words. On April 30, 1450, the day he left England in exile, an 
exile which was so speedily turned into death, Suffolk wrote to his eight- 
year old son, John, a very beautiful and touching letter, one which it 
seems difficult to believe a traitor and murderer could ever have written. 
In it he exhorts his son to fear God, to be loyal to the king, to love and 
obey his mother, and to keep the company of virtuous men. The letter 
is too long to give here in its entirety, but the paragraph relating to the 
boy’s mother may be quoted: 


Thirdly, in the same wyse, I charge you, my dere sone alwey, as ye be bounden 
by the commaundement of God to do, to love, to worshepe youre lady and moder, 
and also that ye obey alwey hyr commaundements, and to beleve hyr counselles 
and advises in alle youre werks, the which dredeth not, but shall be best and 
trewest to you. And yif any other body wold stere you to the contrarie, to flee 
the councell in any wyse, for ye shall fynde it nought and evyll.5” 


Such advice seems to predicate the writer’s great trust and confidence 
in his wife. 

To this informal expression of affection may be added the words of 
Suffolk’s will, which was made nearly two years before his death. He 
desired to be buried 


in my charter-house at Hull, where I will my image and stone be made, and the 
image of my best-beloved wife by me, she to be there with me if she list [Alice, 
it will be remembered had already had a similar invitation from her second hus- 
band]; my said sepulture to be made by her discretion in the Charterhouse where 
she shall think best. . . . And only ordain my said best-beloved wife my sole ex- 
ecutrix, beseeching her, at the reverence of God, to take the charge upon her for 
the weal of my soul, for above all the earth my singular trust is most in her; and 
I will for her ease if she will, and else not, that she may take unto her such one 
person as she lust to name, to help her in the execution thereof, for her ease, to 
labour under her, as she would command him. And last of all, with the blessing 
of God, and of me as heartily as I can give it, to my dear and true son, I be- 


57 See Paston Letters, 11, 142-143 for the whole letter. 
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queath between him and his mother love and all good accord, and give him her 
wholly... .* 


The words have a ring of sincerity to them which makes them more than 
a formal declaration. At their lowest they express confidence in her 
executive ability; it seems not biased to accept them as something more 
than that, as an expression of real affection. 

Suffolk was murdered in 1450. His widow survived him for twenty- 
five years, during which time she was not immune from the general 
political unrest which pervaded the country. It was a period which tried 
men’s loyalties, and Alice’s loyalty unfortunately does not seem to have 
been equal to the burdens placed upon it. Alice had prospered greatly 
through the favor shown to her husbands by the House of Lancaster in 
its time of prosperity. When the Lancastrian fortunes suffered an eclipse, 
it is decidedly distasteful to find Alice turning from her former friends to 
the rival Yorkists. 

Upon Suffolk’s death Henry VI made an immediate grant to Alice, 
“our dearest cousin,” of the custody of all her late husband’s property to 
hold until her son John should be of age. This was a mark of special favor 
because, as the grant states, such property would naturally during the 
minority of the heir pass into the hands of the crown. Alice was given 
until the following Michaelmas (September 29) to arrange the terms of 
this trust with the Treasurer.®® 

During Jack Cade’s rebellion, which occurred shortly after Suffolk’s 
death, Alice was indicted for treason at the Guildhall on July 3.° A 
more formal charge was brought against her in the Parliament of No- 
vember 1451, when the Commons petitioned the king to remove from his 
presence certain persons whom they accused of injuring the king by 
lessening his possessions and by failing to execute his laws. First named 
on the list of thirty was the Duke of Somerset; “Alice Pole, late wife 
of William Pole, late Duke of Suffolk” is the only woman among the 
group. The king replied that he saw no reason for their dismissal but 
that he would remove for a year all those named except the peers and a 
few who waited on his person. Alice presumably was not one of those dis- 
missed. According to William Worcester she was acquitted “‘per pares 
suos.’’& 

Between the indictment in the Guildhall and that in Parliament, 


58 Kennett, op. cit., 11, 376. See also Napier, of. cit., p. 82. 

59 Fine Roll, 28 Hen. VI, mem. 15, May 8, 1450 (CFR, 1445-52, p. 154). 

6° William Worcester, op. cit., p. 471. See also Napier, op. cit., p. 91. 

® Rolls of Parliament, v, 216, quoted by Napier, op. cit., p. 92 and by Gairdner, ed. 
Paston Letters, in his Introduction, 1, 93-94. 6 Op. cit., p. 475. 
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Alice lent 3500 marks to the king for the sending of an army to Gascony 
and Aquitaine, this sum being produced from some of her jewels, and 
certain manors in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. Possibly this was one 
reason for the mildness of the treatment she received. 

Henry refused to declare Suffolk a traitor or his possessions forfeit, 
but the next year, 1451, Alice surrendered into Chancery for cancellation 
the letters patent of 8 May, 28 Henry VI which had given her custody of 
all her husband’s possessions. Commitment was then made to Sir Thomas 
de Scales and Sir Miles Stapleton of the keeping of two-thirds of all 
Suffolk’s possessions in the counties of York, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Berks, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk and in the town of 
Kingston upon Hull (the original home of the de la Pole family) until 
the majority of the heir, John, they paying 278£ 4s. 9d. yearly for this 
custody. If any one were willing to pay more than this amount the two 
knights must meet the new figure if they wished to keep the custody.™ 
This grant was later declared void from Easter, 31 Henry VI (1453) on 
the surrender of their custody by Scales and Stapleton on May 1 of that 
year, in accordance with an act of Parliament which confirmed the former 
letter patent granting Alice and her executors, in the event of her hus- 
band’s death during her son’s minority, the guardianship and marriage of 
that son,® and giving her and her executors the custody of all Suffolk’s 
possessions until her son reached his majority. 

A few minor references to Alice may be found in the Rolls during the 
early ’50’s but they are of little importance. 

On November 18, 1453, Alice was one of a group of ten duchesses, eight 
countesses and other ladies who were present at the Purification cere- 
mony of Queen Margaret in the Palace of Westminster.” 

After this date there are no further references to Alice in relation to 
her benefactors and friends, the king and queen. She is henceforth to be 
found in the opposing camp. The reason for this change is not entirely 
clear, but one may assume that it involved her personal connection with 
the Yorkist forces. Alice’s step-daughter, Alice, the only child of Thomas, 
Earl of Salisbury, had married Richard Nevill, who upon Salisbury’s 
death took his title. Richard’s sister, Cicely, was the wife of Richard, 


6 Patent Roll, 29 Hen. VI, part i, mem. 21d, October 8, 1450 (CPR, 1446-52, p. 431). 
This is the appointment of a commission of six to assist Alice’s receiver in levying this 
sum. 

Fine Roll, 29 Hen. VI, mem. 11, June 1, 1451 (CFR, 1445-52, pp. 220-221). 

5 See supra, note 27. 

% Rolls of Parliament, v, 349a. This information is also given in a note to the Fine Roll 
mentioned in Note 64 (CFR, 1445-52, p. 221). See also Napier, of. cit., p. 92. 

87 Rev. Joseph Hunter, “Catalogue of MSS. in the Library of the Honorable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn” in Three Catalogues (London, 1838) p. 278. Cited by Napier, op. cit., p. 93. 
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Duke of York, who served as Protector of England during Henry’s 
lunacy and whose son became Edward IV. Nevill was one of the few 
great nobles who supported the Yorkist cause. How close Alice’s rela- 
tions with her step-daughter had been in the past is not known. We have 
already seen that the Countess of Salisbury was one of the few ladies 
mentioned by name who accompanied the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Suffolk to France at the time of the marriage of Margaret by proxy. 
Also one must not forget the old friendship between Salisbury and Suffolk 
(Alice’s second and third husbands) when they were companions in the 
French wars. It seems likely that the two families had remained on 
friendly terms and that after Suffolk’s death Alice, with no near relatives 
of her own, had turned to the Nevills for advice. 

Be that as it may, matters seem to have reached a crisis in June of 
1455, during the protectorate of the Duke of York. In the preceding year 
(July 24, 1454) the Duke of Exeter, one of the Lancastrian supporters, 
had been sent as a prisoner to the Castle of Pontefract (Pomfret) under 
the escort of the Duke of York. After the first battle of St. Albans 
(1455), in which Henry was taken prisoner, Exeter had been removed to 
the castle of Wallingford.** The position of constable of this castle had 
been given to Alice by three different grants of Henry VI, the first time 
to be held jointly with her husband, the Duke of Suffolk and Sir William 
Phelip, the second time with her husband alone, and the third time with 
her husband and son John.®® On June 26, 1455, an order of the Privy 
Council was sent to the Earl of Worcester cancelling the commands 
formerly addressed to him which had ordered him to go to Wallingford 
castle and take charge there of the Duke of Exeter, “‘because that as it 
is said the Duchesse of Suffolk is constable of the same castell.” Other 
letters under privy seal were sent the same day to the Duchess of Suf- 
folk, ‘‘recytyng the discharge of the said Erle of Worcestre for the same 
Duc of Excestre and commaundyng her that she entende to the suer and 
sauf kepyng of the seid Duc of Excestre as she wol answere unto the 
King at her perill.””° 

What lies behind these commands is a matter of conjecture. It seems 
somewhat surprising that, in view of Alice’s affiliations with the Lan- 
castrians, a prisoner with Lancastrian sympathies should have been as- 
signed to her castle. It has been suggested that Worcester was originally 
sent as a spy upon her actions. Undoubtedly she resented his coming; 
possibly she protested; perhaps she felt it unwise to disobey the govern- 
ment and thought that her best move was to announce her adherence 


68 Napier, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 69 See supra, Note 55. 


% Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, v1, 245-246. The original 
order to Worcester is not given. 
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to the Yorkist cause. Perhaps her Nevill connections so advised her. 
Whatever her feeling, she evidently came to some agreement because, 
as we have seen, Worcester was recalled. More important than this fact, 
however, was the marriage of her son John to Elizabeth, the second 
daughter of the Duke of York. Whether this was part of the bargain it is 
difficult to ascertain, but possibly it was the price paid by the Duke of 
York for Alice’s support of his cause,” or to put it differently, perhaps it 
seemed to Alice so good an alliance that for it she consented to desert 
her former benefactors. The marriage did in a way represent a union of 
the Yorkists with the Beaufort branch of the Lancastrians. 

In 1456 King Henry regained his health and the Duke of York had 
perforce to resign as Protector. But there was no peace in England. The 
struggle between the two factions grew more intense as their fortunes 
alternately rose and fell. The final victory of the Yorkist party resulted 
in the coronation of Edward IV in London on June 29, 1461. 

The Duchess of Suffolk probably attended the coronation although 
there is no record of her actual presence.” In one of the Paston letters 
the writer mentions the rumor that Tuddenham and Heydon, two men 
prominent in Norfolk affairs during the Duke of Suffolk’s ministry, 
“thave a pardon of the Kyng, and that they schal come up to London with 
the Lady of Suffolk to the coronacion.”’” It would have been Alice’s first 
opportunity to carry the golden sceptre with a dove on the top of it at a 
royal coronation, a service which we have seen was to be paid by Suffolk, 
his wife, and heirs for the manors of Neddyng and Ketelberston.” That 
she performed this service is perhaps indicated by the statement in the 
act of resumption of 1 Edward IV whereby “‘it is provided and ordained, 
that the said act, nor no other act made in this present Parliament be 
prejudicial unto Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, of or for the name or dignity 
of Duchess of Suffolk nor of, nor for... the manors of Neddyng and 
Kettelberston, with the appurtenances, in the county of Suffolk.’’”® 
What Alice’s thoughts were while she carried the sceptre is a matter left 
to conjecture. Certainly this was not the coronation envisaged by King 
Henry when he made the original grant. 

John de la Pole, Alice’s son, who had married the king’s sister Eliza- 
beth, was restored by Edward to the title of Duke of Suffolk together 
with his father’s property on March 23, 1463, with 40£ yearly out of 
Norfolk and Suffolk.” He must, however, have been popularly referred 


71 Napier, op. cit., pp. 94-96. 

72 There is no Coronation Roll of Edward IV. See Napier, op. cit., p. 97. 

3 Op. cit., 1, 278, Letter 458 (June 5, 1461). 74 See supra, note 54. 
% Rolls of Parliament, v, 470. Quoted by Napier, of. cit., p. 97. 

% Patent Roll, 3 Ed. IV, part i, mem. 19 (CPR, 1461-67, p. 261). 
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to by the title before this date, for there are several Paston letters of 
1461 in which he is called ‘“‘my Lord Suffolk,”’’ and one dated January 
7, 1462, in which Margaret Paston calls him the Duke of Suffolk.”8 
Possibly the restoration of the title may have been made to coincide 
with John’s majority, which he reached in 1463.79 

Neither Alice nor her son, it is regrettable to say, was liked by the 
country people with whom they had dealings. This unpopularity, par- 
ticularly in Norfolk, is amply testified to in the Paston letters. In the 
letter referred to above under date of January 7, 1462, Margaret Paston 
writes her husband about the wild disorders among the people at the 
rumor of a commission to be composed of the Dukes of Clarence and 
Suffolk and certain judges which should come into Norfolk to pass judg- 
ment on those thought to be riotous. There was even fear of a common 
uprising in such an eventuality. She writes: 


They love not in no wyse the Duke of Sowthfolk nor hys modyr. They sey that all 
the tretourys and extorsyonerys of thys contre be meynteynyd by them and by 
syche as they get to them with her goodys, to that intent to meynten suche ex- 
torsyon style as hathe be do by suche as hathe had the rewyll undyr them be fore 
tyme. Men wene, and the Dwke of Sowthfolk come ther scholl be a schrewd 
revell but if ther come odyr that be bettyr belovyd than he is here.*®° 


Fortunately this particular commission did not arrive. John Paston, 
however, had various personal difficulties with the Duke and his mother, 
difficulties which inspired many of the Paston letters. So severe were these 
disputes that they turned into a kind of petty warfare. The part played 
in this warfare by the Duke’s mother was less active than that of Mar- 
garet Paston, but the Duchess’s name occurs frequently in connection 
with the disputes. And it is clear that the Pastons did not minimize her 
influence in their endeavors to obtain what they considered justice. They 
also occasionally gave her the benefit of the doubt, quoting statements 
from her friends to the effect that she did not know all that was done in 
her name and that of her son.®! 

That Margaret Paston felt the Duchess was a shrewd antagonist is 
abundantly clear from her letters. She begs her eldest son to have some 


7 Op. cit., m1, 271, 314, Letters 453, 484. 

78 [bid., rv, 25, Letter 504. 

7? A Patent Roll of 27 March 3 Ed. IV (1463) referring to an inquisition taken 12 October 
29 Hen. VI (1450), states that William Duke of Suffolk died May 2 and that John, his son 
and heir, was eight years of age on the September 27 last (1450). See CPR, 1461-67, p. 
264. 80 Paston Letters, 1v, 25, Letter 504. 

81 Jtid., rv, 163, Letter 594 (July 12, 1465); rv, 168, Letter 598 (July 30, 1465). For an 
account of the whole controversy see Letters 578, 579, 581, 583, 584, 585, 592, 593, 595, 598. 
599, 616, 617. 
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friend with him in case he enters into any dealings with the Duchess, 
“for she is sotill and hath sotill councell with here.”’® At one time she 
even hopes for the Duchess’s favor as a result of her son’s prospective 
marriage. She writes to him: 


Also it is told me, that my Lady of Suffolk hath promysed you here good will, 
if your bargayn of the mariage holdyth, to do as largely as she shall be disired, 
or largelyer if there be any appoyntment takyn atwix you for any materes atwyx 
her and you. ; 


But she hastens to warn her son not to give any money to the Duchess to 
make her disclaim her title to the property.* The distrust of her even as 
a friend is obvious. 

The main controversy between the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk and 
the Pastons was over the manors of Drayton and Hellesdon, to which 
the Paston claim, as presented in their letters, seems to the modern 
reader the more just of the two. Perhaps such a view is partial since the 
evidence is presented from only one side. Certainly the Duchess and her 
son were persistent in their efforts to obtain and keep this property and 
the king refused to intervene on the Paston behalf. Later letters show 
that the Duchess was finally willing to settle the claim for money, but 
such a settlement was never reached in her lifetime.* 

The Duchess and the Pastons had disputes about two other manors in 
Suffolk, Calcot (Caldecote) and Cotton, the latter of which she forcibly 
occupied.® Other references to her in the Letters are of minor impor- 
tance.*. 

The Paston Letters are the source of most of the available material 
about Alice during the last twenty years of her life. They present her as 
a person of power in county affairs, unpopular with the common people 
(partly, it would seem, from lack of sympathy with them and partly 
because of the actions of unscrupulous agents), a woman whose friend- 
ship was valuable and whose enmity was stubborn and long-enduring. 

To this picture a few scattering details may be added, chiefly factual 
in character. In the Ewelme almshouse a few papers relating to her are 


82 Tbid., 1v, 221, Letter 629 (November 13 (?), 1466 (?)). 

83 Thid., v, 11, Letter 701 (March 12, 1469). 

4 Tbhid., v, 12-13, Letter 702 (1469); v, 15, Letter 704 (April 3, 1469); v, 31-32, Letter 
716 (June, 1469); v, 155, Letter 811 (Oct. 23, 1472, (?)); v, 166, Letter 817 (Nov. 24, 
1472); v, 324, Letter 933 (May 27, 1478); v1, 21, Letter 956 (Oct. 29, 1479). 

8 Tbid., rv, 151, Letter 586 (June 15, 1465); rv, 303-4, Letter 690 (Oct. 28, 1468); v, 5, 
Letter 696 (Jan. 7, 1469 (?)). 

% See Letters 229 (11, 288); 415 (m1, 226); 337 (11, 94); 384 (mm, 146); 482 (m1, 310), 
492 (1v, 9); 650 (rv, 256); 664 (1v, 274); 711 (v, 24); 782 (v, 111); 793 (v, 128). 
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extant. One is a receipt to her chaplain for marble, probably for her 
tomb.*®” There are also two quittances to her from William, Lord Hast- 
ings, dated May 10, 1462 and May 7, 1465, for 10£, half of an annuity 
which she gave him for life.** Hastings, a great favorite with the king, 
was the husband of Lady Katherine, daughter of Alice’s step-daughter, 
the Countess of Salisbury. The annuity is therefore another evidence of 
Alice’s affiliation with the Yorkist party. 

In 1466 the “elder Duchess of Suffolk” was present at a banquet given 
at York by the Archbishop.*® 

A few references to Alice may be found in the Patent Rolls of the 
’70’s.*° One of these is a license for ‘“‘the king’s kinsfolk,” that is Alice and 
her son John, and others to found a fraternity or guild of two guardians 
and the brothers and sisters of parishioners of Leghton Busard and others 
who may wish to join, to be called ‘“‘the fraternity of the Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the parish church of Leighton Bosard.’™ This 
foundation is reminiscent of the earlier ones at Ewelme and Donnington. 

One last item of historical importance in connection with the Duchess 
needs mention. Queen Margaret had remained in France during her 
husband’s long captivity and his short restoration to the throne from 
October 1470 to May 1471, under the protection of Warwick, who had 
been alienated from Edward’s cause by the latter’s marriages. In the 
spring of 1471 she returned to England only to see her forces defeated by 
Edward, her son and husband murdered, and herself made prisoner. 
Her prison at first was at Windsor, but in a letter from Sir John Paston 
to his mother dated January 8, 1472, he writes: ““As for Qween Margrett, 
I understond that sche is remevyd from Wyndesor to Walyngfforthe, 
nyghe to Ewhelme, my Lady of Suffolk Place in Oxenforthe schyre.”” 
Alice was no longer constable of the castle, but one wonders with what 
thoughts her spirit must have been troubled when she learned of the 
presence of her old patroness as a prisoner in the castle once entrusted 
to her own family by that prisoner’s husband. 

Alice’s long and active life came to an end in 1475. The evidence as to 
the exact date of her death is contradictory. May 20 is given on her tomb, 
as may be seen from the Latin inscription: 


Orate pro anima Serenissimae Principissae Aliciae Ducissae Suffolchiae hujus 


87 Napier, op. cit., p. 98. 

88 Dugdale, op. cit., 1, 580-581, cited by Napier, of. cit., p. 98. 

89 Leland, Collectanea (1774), v1, 4, cited by Napier, of. cit., p. 98. 

% See CPR, 1467-77, pp. 325, 362, 435. 

% Patent Roll, 13 Ed. rv, pt. ii, mem. 14, December 4, 1473 (CPR, 1467-77, p. 417). 
% Paston Letters, v, 131, Letter 795. 
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Ecclesiae patronae et primae fundatricis hujus Elemosynariae, quae obiit 20 die 
Mensis Maii, Anno Di 1475. litera Dominicali A.® 


The post mortem inquisition (15 Edward tv, No. 17), however, records 
June 9,* and this date also appears in Dugdale’s Baronage.® Kennett as- 
sumes that June 9 was the date of burial, as does also the Dictionary of 
National Biography.® She died at Ewelme and was buried in the parish 
church on the south side of the high altar in a very beautiful tomb of ala- 
baster. Two of Alice’s husbands had invited her to be buried with them, 
but she apparently preferred a separate tomb. Her body lies, not at 
Bisham, with the Earl of Salisbury, nor at Wingfield with the Duke of 
Suffolk, but at Ewelme in land which her father owned and bequeathed 
to her and in which he himself was buried. In her death she seems to be 
not only the Duchess of Suffolk but also Alice Chaucer. 

There are many descriptions of the tomb, the beauty of which has been 
admired by all travelers. It is fortunately still well preserved unless the 
present war has destroyed it. The following account of it is from Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain: 


Her [the Duchess’s] figure in alabaster, one of the most elegant I ever saw, is in 
the habit, as Leland expresses it, of a vowess crowned. A cordon of beads reaches 
down to her right hip: she has a mantle and veil; a ring on the middle finger of 
her right hand, and the garter round her right arm; a lion at her fee[t]: two feath- 
ered angels hold the corners of the cushion under her head, at which lies also a 
rich canopy. On the sides of the tomb, which is also of alabaster, angels alter- 
nately robed and feathered, hold shields with the arms of Delapole, and a lion 
rampant O. single, impaled, and quartered; and Roet or Chaucer, in like manner. 
Under these, through eight pair of arches, is seen the figure of the duchess in 
her shroud. The ceiling over this figure is painted in water-colours with the 
salutation and assumption of the Virgin Mary. Demi angels alternately robed 
and feathered, with uplifted hands form the cornice above; over them is a 
second border of quatrefoils, above that a third of oakleaves. The finials sup- 
port alternately robed and feathered angels. Light arched open work is scattered 
under the eight side niches: and over all the carved roof and wall of the chapel 
is carved and painted IHS. A female bust veiled, and another with a coronet, 
perhaps representing the lady in her worldly and religious character, project 
from the wall and the former supports a coronet or casket, and Chaucer impaling 
the lion, and single, and the other a wheel.*” 


If Alice composed her own epitaph she wished to be remembered 


% Leland, Itinerary, 11, 6. Gough, op. cit., 1, part 2, p. 248 misquotes Leland, giving May 
22. % Napier, op. cit., p. 102. % rr, 189. 

% Kennett, op. cit., p. 380; DNB. vide “William de la Pole.” 

7 11, part 2, p. 248. See also Leland, Itinerary, 1, 6; Dugdale, op. cit., 1, 189; Kennett, 
op. cit., p. 380; Napier, op. cit., p. 102, quoting a description by Joseph Clarke, F. S. A. 
Plates of the tomb may be seen in Gough and Napier. 
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mainly as the patroness of Ewelme church and the founder of the 
Ewelme almshouse. If she did not, the parish authorities evidently de- 
sired to stress her benefactions to them. Either way, it is her piety and 
charity which are emphasized for future generations to consider. Much 
must be pardoned an epitaph, but such a simplification of traits and in- 
terests is far from indicative of Alice’s character, which seems to have 
had more than its share of lights and shadows. It is interesting to surmise 
what her epitaph would have been had it been composed, for instance, by 
one of her husbands, or by Queen Margaret, or by Margaret Paston, or 
by Lydgate. A loving and beloved wife, a kind protector of the poor, a 
false friend, a haughty oppressor of the rights of free men, a gracious 
patroness of letters—in such contradictory terms may the portrait of 
Alice Chaucer be drawn. Whether one sees her primarily as a brilliant 
and beautiful figure in the court life of her day, as a kindly doer of good 
works in a domestic atmosphere, or as the grim and forbidding old 
dowager of the Paston letters, one is impressed by her vitality. She lived 
a full and varied life and despite the vast difference in their backgrounds, 
like her grandfather’s famous Wife of Bath, she could at the end of her 
days well consider that she had had her world as in her time. 
MARJORIE ANDERSON 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
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MORE SOURCES OF RASTELL’S 
INTERLUDE OF THE FOUR ELEMENTS 


ECENT publications have suggested a considerable number of 
sources of the cosmological and cosmographical material in John 
Rastell’s Interlude of the Four Elements. M. E. Borish maintains that the 
source of Rastell’s ‘‘cosmology, natural history, and geography is Gergor 
Reisch’s Margarita Philosophica.”' Elizabeth M. Nugent affirms that 
Rastell garnered his material not only from Reisch but also from Bar- 
tholomaeus Anglicus’ De proprietatibus rerum, Caxton’s Mirrour of the 
World, Sacrobosco’s Textus de Sphaera, and Martin Waldseemiiller’s 
Cosmographiae Introductio (to which was appended Amerigo Vespucci’s 
Quattuor navigationes and Waldseemiiller’s huge world map of 1507).? I 
wish to add to this list of sources a number of pertinent texts which have 
been overlooked. 


Experyns, Rastell’s lecturer on ‘‘Cosmogryfy,” names Vespucci rather 
than Columbus as the first discoverer of the New World: 


But this newe landes founde lately 
Ben callyd America, bycause only 
Americus dyd furst them fynde.’ 


But Rastell is in agreement with all the professional cosmographers of 
the early sixteenth century.‘ In the anonymous Globus Mundi (1509) the 
“‘quarta orbis terrarum parte nuper ab Americo reperta” mentioned on 
the title-page is designated “America” in the text.5 At the beginning of 
John Stobnicza’s Introductio in Claudii Ptholomai Cosmographiam (1512) 
Vespucci is again credited as the first discoverer: 


1 “Source and Intention of The Four Elements,” SP, xxxv (1938), 149-63. 

2 “Sources of John Rastell’s The Nature of the Four Elements,” PMLA, tvm (1942), 
74-88. See also George B. Parks’ rejoinder, “‘Rastell and Waldseemiiller’s Map,” PMLA, 
Lyi (1943), 572-574; and his article, “The Geography of the Interlude of the Four Ele- 
ments,” PQ, xvt (1938), 251-262. 

3 Four Elements, pp. 31-32. My citations from Rastell’s interlude are from the text pub- 
lished by J. O. Halliwell in Publications of the Percy Society, vol. xxtt (1848). Miss Nugent 
(op. cit., p. 81) cites Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae Introductio as the source of this 
passage. 

‘ The idea that Vespucci first discovered the New World, and the designation of this 
new continent as America, were first begun in 1507 by Martin Waldseemiiller in his Cos- 
mographiae Introductio. Thereafter, currency to Vespucci’s fame as the first discoverer 
was given by all cosmographers until 1533, when John Schéner (in his Opusculum geo- 
graphicum) gave due credit to Columbus. Cf. Justin Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical 
History of America (New York, 1899), 11, 174 ff. 

5 Sig. Biii (Harvard Library copy). 
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. .. in the west beyond Africa and Europe, a great portion of land is commonly 
called the New World, which they call America from its discoverer Americus. . .° 


Further on Stobnicza honors Vespucci again: 


... there has been also a fourth part [of the world] discovered by Amerigo 
Vespucci which they wish to call Amerige, the land of Americus, so to speak, or 
America, from its discoverer, Americus, a man of sagacious mind... .” 


And John Schéner wrote similarly in his Luculentissima quaedam terrae 
totius descriptio (1515): 


AMERICA, or the New World of Amerigo and the fourth part of the globe, 
named for its discoverer, Amerigo Vespucci, a man of sagacious mind, who 
discovered it in 1497.8 


From any of these texts Rastell could have derived his information con- 
cerning the discoverer and the naming of the novus mundus.°® 

Rastell’s lecturer divides India into two parts and designates the 
larger portion as the land of the mythical Prester John: 


This quarter is India Minor 
And this quarter India Major, 
The lande of Prester John:!° 


Although these statements appear somewhat archaic in a sixteenth-cen- 
tury lecture on geography, and although they are not commonplaces in 
the cosmographies of the time, Prester John’s India is mentioned never- 
theless in several contemporary publications. In the popular (though 
medieval) Travels of Sir John Mandeville occurs this pertinent passage: 


6“ |. . in occasu ultra africam et Europam magna pars terre quam ab Americo eius re- 
pertore Americam vocant vulgo autem novus mundus dicitur....” Verso of title-page 
(William L. Clements Library copy, University of Michigan). 

7 |. alia quarta pars ab Americo vesputio sagacis ingenii viro inventa est, quam ab 
ipso Americo eius inventore Amerigem quasi americi terram sive americam appellari 
volunt. ... ” Ibid., folio vii verso. 

8 “AMERICA sive Amerigen novus mundus: et quarta orbis pars: dicta ab eius inven- 
tore Americo Vesputio viro sagacis ingenii: qui eam reperit Anno domini 1497.” Beginning 
of Chapter x1, folio 60 (Harvard Library copy). Other references to Vespucci and America 
are on folios ii verso, iiii recto, v verso, vii recto and verso. 

* For other books published before 1518 (the generally accepted date of Rastell’s play) 
which disseminated the idea that Vespucci first discovered the novus mundus, see Henry 
Harrisse, Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, A Description of Works Relating to America, 
1492-1551 (New York, 1866), entries 48, 49, 55, 83, 84, 86, 90. For a list of several sets of 
globe gores prior to 1518 which contained the label America, see E. L. Stevenson, Ter- 
restrial and Celestial Globes (New Haven, 1921), 1, 74 ff. 

10 Four Elements, p. 32. Nugent (op. cit., p. 86) and Borish (op. cit., p. 157) suggest re- 
spectively Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae Introductio and Reisch’s Margarita Philosophica 
as the source of this passage. Cf. also Parks, PQ, xvi (1938), p. 255. 
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But he sent his other son with an army against the Indians, who also subdued 
India Minor. . . . But here the army marched to fight against Christians dwell- 
ing in India Major. Which the king of that country hearing (who is commonly 
called Presbiter John) gathered his soldiers together, and came forth against 
them." 


In the account of the “X Christen nacions’” contained in the oft-pub- 
lished Kalender of Shepherdes is the following caption: “The thyrd 
[nacion] of prester Iohns lande in hye ynde.’’” In the little tract entitled 
Of the newe landes and of ye people founde by the messengers of the Kynge of 
portygale named Emanual, the unknown author devotes considerable 
space to Prester John’s fabulous letter to the kings of Europe; and after 
discussing ‘‘Maior India” and the “X dyverce cristened nacions,” he 
lists the third of these “nacions” as that of ‘pope Iohn’s” “Indyen.”% 
The Globus Mundi speaks of “‘Asia maior” and “Asia minor” and men- 
tions Prester John as a potentate of ‘‘Asia maior.”’4 And even so learned 
a cosmographer as Johann Schoner records Prester John as ruler over all 
the Indias: ‘SUPERIOR OR EASTERN INDIA. ... India Superior 
together with Minor and/or Southern India is under the dominion of 
Presbyter John.’’® 

Various and striking details are included in Rastell’s account of the 
inhabitants, customs, and resources of the New World: 


And that contrey is so large of rome, 
Muche lenger than all Cristendome, 

And what a great meritoryouse dede 

It were to have the people instructed 

To lyve more vertuously, 

And to lerne to knowe of men the maner, 


And also to knowe God theyr Maker, 
Whiche as yet lyve all bestly; 


il A. W. Pollard edition (London, 1900), p. 225. The STC lists five London editions be- 
tween 1496 and 1504. Parks, PQ, xvir (1938), p. 255, has suggested Mandeville, but his 
citations do not contain the terms India Minor and India Major. 

12 The Kalender of Shepherdes, A Reprint of Richard Pynson’s Edition, London, 1506, 
ed. H. O. Sommer (London, 1892), p. 166. This work is a translation of the French Le Com- 
post et Kalendrier des bergiers, published first at Paris in 1493. There were eight editions 
before 1500. An English edition was published at Paris in 1503, another at London in 1506 
(by Pynson), and another at London in 1508 (by Robert Copland and Wynkyn de Worde). 

13 Reprinted by Edward Arber in The First Three Books on America (Birmingham, 
England, 1885), pp. xxvii-xxxvi. Arber dates this tract 1511?; Harrisse dates it 1522. 

14 Sig. Cii recto. 

% “INDIA SUPERIOR SIVE ORIENTALIS....Haec cum minori Meridionali 
India: est sub dominio Presbyteri Ioannis.” Luculentissima quaedam terrae totius descriptio, 
folio 54. 
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For they nother knowe God nor the devell, 
Nor never harde tell of hevyn nor hell, 
Wrytynge, nor other scripture; 

But yet in the stede of God Almyght, 
They honour the sone for his great lyggt, 
For that doth them great pleasure: 
Buyldynge nor house they have non at all, 
But wodes, cotes and cavys small, 

No merveyle though it be so, 

For they use no maner yron 

Nother in tole nor other wepon, 

That shulde helpe them thereto: 

Copper they have, whiche is founde 

In dyvers places above the grounde, 

Yet they dyg not therfore; 

For, as I sayd, they have non yryn, 
Wherby they shuld in the yerth myne, 
To serche for any wore: 

Great haboundaunce of woodes ther be, 
Most parte vyr, and pyne aple tre, 

Fyshe they have so great plente, 

That in havens take and slayne they be 
With stavys, withouten fayle. 

Now Frenchemen and other have founde the trade, 
That yerely of fyshe there they lade 
Above an c. sayle; 

But in the Southe parte of that contrey, 
The people there go nakyd alway, 

The lande is of so great hete! 

And in the North parte all the clothes 
That they were is but bestes skynnes, 
They have no nother fete;** 


All of Rastell’s details in the foregoing passage seem to be located in no 
single printed account; each of them (even the ““‘pyne aple” trees) isin 
one or another of innumerable accounts which cannot be considered 
sources simply because they present Columbus as the first discoverer;!” 
but many of them are in several accounts which either do not mention 


16 Four Elements, pp. 28-31. 

17 Cf. Columbus’ Letter to Luis Santangel (1493), Columbus’ “Lettera Rarissima” 
(1505), the Syllacio-Coma Letter (ca. 1497), Angelo Trivigiano’s Libretto (1504), Marcus 
Sabellicus’ Enneades (1504), and Peter Martyr’s Decades (1511, 1516). See these accounts 
in John Boyd Thacher’s Christopher Columbus (New York and London, 1903), 1, 21-25, 
250, 259, 487-89, 520-22, 694; and the Decades, reprinted in Arber, of. cit., pp. 67, 77, 137- 
38, 161-62, 242, 345. 
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the Admiral or assign the discovery to Vespucci.'* One of the latter is 
Johann Schéner’s Luculentissima descriptio: 


In AMERICA are wild and savage men of handsome stature. They live on 
fish, which they catch in the sea. They have no villages of houses, or cots except 
the large leaves of trees, under which they protect themselves from the heat 
of the sun but not from the rain.... They worship the firmament and the 
stars. And in certain places of the land they have dwellings made in the likeness 
of bells.... This island is of remarkable magnitude, but it is not wholly 
known. In it the people of both masculine and feminine sex go about not other- 
wise than as their mothers bore them.... 

The ISLAND OF PARIAS is a large special portion of land in the fourth 
part of the world; the people go about naked just as those of the afore-mentioned 
island. They lack iron and other metals. ... They have no king, but live in 
their liberty; . . . they observe no law, nor have in their marriages any legitimate 
compact of the bed; their life is therefore entirely voluptuous... . They make 
no sacrifices, nor have they a place or a house in which to make speeches. Their 
houses are constructed in the likeness of bells .... There is a great plenty of 
trees and forests.... 

On the ISLAND OF ESPANOLA ... they also go about naked, have no 
iron, and worship the sky, sun, and moon.!® 


18 Cf. the following: 

a. “They have brought back here [to Portugal] seven natives, .. . These . . . are clothed 
in the skins of various animals, .. . In their land there is no iron, . .. They have great 
quantity of salmon, herring, cod and similar fish. They have also great store of wood 
and above all pines for making masts and yards of ships.’”’ Letter from Pietro Pasqualigo, 
Venetian Ambassador to Portugul, containing an account of Gaspar Corterat’s voyage to 
Newfoundland in 1500; published in Paesi nouamente retrousti (Venice, 1507); cited and 
trans. by James A. Williamson, The Voyages of the Cabots (London, 1929), p. 28. 

b. “This yeare [1500] also were brought unto the king [Henry VII of England] three 
men, taken in the new founde Iland, . . . These were clothed in beestes skinnes, and ate 
raw fleshe,...and in their demeanour like to bruite beastes,...” Robert Fabyan’s 
(now lost) Chronicle; cited in Hakluyt’s Voyages as part of the account of Cabot’s voyage 
to Newfoundland in 1498; quoted from Williamson op. cit., p. 37. 

c. “... the people of this land [“Armenica”’] have no kynge or lorde nor theyr god... 
this people goeth all naked, . . . lyven lyke bestes without any reasonablenes. . . . They 
take much fysche for they can goen under the water and feche so the fysches out of the 
water.” Of the newe landes and of ye people founde by the messengers of the Kynge of por- 
tygale named Emanual, reproduced in Arber, op. cit., pp. xxvii-xxxvi and in Harrisse, op. 
cit., pp. 197-98. 

19 “AMERICA. . . . In ea sunt homines brutales proceres ac elegant staturae: vivunt ex 
piscibus: quos in mari piscantur. Nullos domorum pagos: nullane tuguria habentes: praeter 
quem folia arborum grandia: sub quibus a solis fervore: sed non ab imbribus se protegunt. 
... Adorant firmamentum et stellas. Et in quibusdam huius locis habent domicilia ad in- 
star campanarum fabricata. ... Insula est mire magnitudinis: sed nondum prorsus cog- 
nita: in qua virilis ac foeminini etiam sexus homines non aliter quam eos mater peperit ire 
consuetisunt.... 

PARIAS INSULA ... est . . . specialis magna portio terrae huius quarta partis mundi. 
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Since Rastell was one of the “‘venturers” in command of a projected voy- 
age to the New World in 1517, it is more than likely that he possessed a 
knowledge of the Cabot voyages to Newfoundland. We may assume that 
Rastell did not know the accounts of Cabot’s voyages as published in 
Peter Martyr’s widely-known Decades, inasmuch as the Decades give a 
lengthy account of Columbus’ voyages in 1492 and thereafter, and inas- 
much as part of Martyr’s account of Cabot was first published in 1526 
(after the date of Rastell’s play). But if Rastell knew Cabot himself or 
any of his mariners, he would have known orally the following accounts 
even though they are from the Decades: 


Sebastian Cabot... in the Seas thereabouts [Baccalaos, or Newfoundland] 
found so great multitudes of certaine bigge fishes much like unto Tunnies that 
they sometimes stayed his shippes. He found also the people of those regions 
covered with beastes skinnes, yet not without the use of reason.... He de- 
clareth further, that in many places of these Regions he saw great plentie of 
Copper among the inhabitants.?° 

The newe lande of Baccalaos, is a coulde region, whose inhabytauntes are 
Idolatours and praye to the soonne and moone and dyvers Idoles. They are... 
very rustical. For they eate flesshe and fysshe and all other thynges rawe.... 
The apparell of both the men and women, is made of beares skynnes, ... . Sum 
of them go naked in soommer, and weare apparell only in winter. The Brytons 
and Frenche men are accustomed to take fysshe in the coaste of these landes 
where is founde great plentie of Tunnyes. ... Northwarde from the region of 
Baccalaos, is the land of Labrador, all full of mountaynes and great wooddes.... 
The inhabitauntes are Idolatoures and warlike people, appareled as are they of 
Baccallaos. In all this newe lande, is neither citie or castell: but they lyve in 
companies lyke heardes of beastes.# 





Nudi sicuti superioris insulae homines habent: sed sua libertate vivunt: . . . nullam legem; 
nullum legitimum thori foedus in suis connubiis observant: eorum etenim vita omnino 
voluptuosa est. Sacrificia nulla faciunt: nec loca orationisne domos habent. Domus eorum 
ad instar campanarum constructae sunt. . . . Sylvis ac nemoribus maxime plena. . . . 

SPAGNOLLA INSULA. . . . Nudi etiam ambulant: ferrum non habent. Adorant coe- 
lum: solem: et lunam.”’ Op. cit., folios 60-61. 

Contending that Rastell was “greatly influenced by Vespucci’s account” of the natives, 
Miss Nugent (pp. 85-86) cites four passages from the Quattuor navigationes. Professor Parks 
(PMLA, tvin, 572) reluctantly accepts these passages as “conclusive” evidence. Ves- 
pucci’s statements, however, are virtually reproduced in Schéner’s account here cited. 

2° Third Decade (published in 1516), cited in Hakluyt’s Voyages, ed. Ernest Rhys in 
Everyman’s Library edition (New York, 1907, 1927), v, 89. In Richard Eden’s translation 
(Arber, op. cit., p. 162) the word is not copper but Jaton, but his marginal note reads: 
“Perhappes this laton is copper which holdeth gold.” 

"1 The Decades (Section v, “Out of the Writings and Maps of Francisco Lopez de Gomara 
and Sebastian Cabot”); cited from Arber, op. cit., p. 345. Cf. also: “They [in Baccalaos] . . . 
go covered with the skinnes of dyvers beasts both wylde and tame. . . . They have sylver 
and copper, . . . They are Idolaters and honoure the soone and moone, . . . ” (Section n, 
from Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdes); Arber, p. 242. 
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Considerable space in Rastell’s play is devoted to “provynge that the 
yerth nedes be rounde, . . . [and] . . . that the see lyeth rounde uppon the 
yerth.” One argument offered as proof of the earth’s rotundity is that 
eclipses of the sun and moon are not observed at the same time in differ- 
ent localities. Another is that the North Star seems to rise or fall respec- 
tively as one travels to the north or south.” Still another is that those on 
the topmast of a ship see land sooner than do those on deck.™ These three 
arguments are commonplaces found separately in several contemporary 
texts, but all three of them are in Pliny’s frequently published Historia 
Naturalis.*® Says Pliny: 


Consequently inhabitants of the East do not perceive [our] evening eclipses of 
the sun and moon, nor do those dwelling in the West see [our] morning eclipses. 
while the aforesaid see eclipses at midday later than we do. The victory of 
Alexander the Great is said to have caused an eclipse of the moon at Arbela at 
8 p.m. while the same eclipse in Sicily was when the moon was just rising. An 
eclipse of the sun... . a few years ago was visible in Campania between 1 and 
2 p.m. but was reported .. . in Armenia as observed between 4 and 5: this was 
because the curve of the globe discloses and hides different phenomen for 
different localities.?’ 


. .. the [spherical] shape of the earth . . . is undoubtedly the cause why for us 
the stars of the northern region never set and their opposites never rise, while 
on the contrary these northern stars are not visible to the antipodes, as the 
curve of the earth’s globe bars our view of the tracts between. Abyssinia and 
Egypt . . . do not see the Great and Little Bear, and Italy does not see Cano- 
pus... ...at Alexandria Canopus appears to be elevated nearly a quarter of 
one sign above the earth, whereas from Rhodes it seems practically to graze the 
earth itself, and on the Black Sea ... it is not visible at all... .... so when 
people pass across to yonder downward slope of the earth those stars [in that 
direction] rise while the ones that here were high sink, which could not happen 
except with the conformation of a ball.” 


2 Four Elements, p. 2. 3 Tbid., p. 16. 

% Tbid., pp. 39-40. % Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

% Hain, Copinger, and Panzer list fifteen editions of Pliny before 1518. Borish (op. cit., 
pp. 154-155) finds all three proofs also in Reisch’s Margarita Philosophica. The phraseology 
in Rastell’s passages, however, is not precisely that of either Reisch or Pliny. 

27 Bk uw, cap. lxxii. I cite from the Loeb Classical Library edition (trans. H. Rackham), 
pp. 313-315; though I disagree with Professor Rackham’s translation of illi as “the latter” 
rather than as “the aforesaid.” Miss Nugent (p. 80, note) refers to a similar passage in 
Sacrobosco’s Textus de Sphaera. 

28 Bk. m1, cap. lxxi, pp. 311-313. Similar statements are in Aristotle’s De Coelo, Bk. n, 
cap. xiv and in Proclus’ De Sphaera. For the latter (of which a Latin translation by Thomas 
Linacre was published in London about 1510), I cite William Salysburye’s translation 
(London, 1550), sig. Fiiii. 
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... the conformation of the waters also rises in a curve.... The same... 
explains why the land is not visible from the deck of a ship when in sight from 
the masthead; and why as a vessel passes far into the distance, if some shining 
object is tied to the top of the mast it appears slowly to sink and finally it is 
hidden from sight.?® 

Rastell likens the formation of the elements in the universe to the 
structure of an egg: 


The ayre whiche is hote and moyst also, 

And the fyre whiche is ever hote and dry, 

About the yerth and water joyntly they go, 

And compasse them every where orbycularly, 

As the whyte aboute the yolke of an egg doth lye;*® 


Several possible sources may be adduced for this striking metaphor. A 
similar statement is in the Kalender of Shepherdes: 


The elementis which be in it [the universe] composed is closed within the first 
heven lyke as the yowlke of an egge is closed within the whyte of the egge. So 
is the first heven closed within the seconde. And the seconde within the thyrde. 
And so every one closed within another.*! 


The same metaphor is in the Elementorum philosophiae libri iv: 


. .. the earth is the middle [of the universe], as the yolk in the egg, and outside 
it is the water like the white round the yolk; around the water is the air like 
the skin round the white, and finally fire, corresponding to the eggshell.* 


That another of Rastell’s unusual metaphors was a commonplace is 
indicated by the fact that it is found not only in Caxton’s Mirrour® but 
also in the writing of Rastell’s German contemporary, Petrus Apianus: 


29 Bk. mm, Ixv, p. 299. The same proof in Roger Bacon’s Opus Majus is (like Reisch’s) 
accompanied by an explanatory diagram similar to that drawn by Rastell’s character 
Experience. See The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon, ed. Robert B. Burke (University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1928), 1, 177-178. 

3° Four Elements, p. 11. 

31 Op. cit., p. 123. 

3% Paraphrased by J. L. E. Dreyer, History of the Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler 
(Cambridge, 1906), p. 229. This work of uncertain authorship was originally placed in the 
Opera of Bede (cf. Dreyer’s notes). A similar passage is also in Robert Wyer’s Boke of 
Demaundes (London, ca. 1532), sig. Aii verso (Huntington Library copy), a popular book 
which was merely an awkward paraphrase of a much earlier French work entitled The 
histary of kyng Boccus & Sydracke. In his edition of Caxton’s Mirrour (EETS, ES, CX, 
50-51), O. H. Prior cites four other sources of the passage in question. Miss Nugent (p. 79) 
cites the Mirrour as Rastell’s source. 

3 Cf. Nugent, pp. 77-78. 
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Four Elements 


Yet the hyllys and mounteyns 
of the yerth excesse 

Take nothynge of hit away 
the roundnes, 

In comparyson bycause they 
be so small, 

No more than the prikkes do 
that be on a gall. (p. 11) 


Petrus Apianus 


For, as for hylles and Mountaynes, 
though they be never so greate, 
yet in respecte to the byggenes of the 
erth, they do no more lette the round- 
nesse hereof, then doe the lyttle 
knobbes of the berrye, which we call 
a galle, lette the roundnesse of the 
same.*4 


Passages from several different texts may be juxtaposed with Rastell’s 
statements concerning the horizon and zenith;® but the Kalender of 
Shepherdes contains data especially pertinent to Rastell’s passage in its 


entirety: 
Four Elements 


Ye se the North Starre in the skye, 
Marke well, ye shall unethe it spye 
That ever it doth remove. 
But this I assure you, if you go 
Northwarde an hundreth myle or two, 
Ye shall thynke it ryseth, 
And how that it is nere aproached 
The poynt over the top of your hed, 
Whiche is callyd your zenyth. 
Yet yf ye go the other wey, 
Southwarde x. or xij. dayes jorney, 
Ye shall then thynke anon 
It descended, and come more nye 
The sercle partynge the yerth and skye, 
As ye loke streyght with your eye, 
Which is callyd your oryson; 
But ye may go southwarde so farre, 
That at the last that same starre 
Wyll seme so farre downe ryght, 
Clere underneth your oryson, 
That syght thereof can you have non, 
The yerth wyll stop your syght. 

(p. 39) 


Kalender of Shepherdes 


Merydyen is a great Serkell Imagenyd 
in the heven which passys by the polys 
of the worlde and by the poynte of the 
heven and erthe above overhede the 
whiche is callyd zenythe....... ory- 
zon is the cerkyll which devydys the 
partys of hevyn of the which we se 
above the erthe, and also that that we 
3 rer it is to marke that all 
the erthe is rounde as they go fro one 
londe to a nother or to a nother lory- 
zon. Thanne they se a pere on[e] party 
of the heven: yf one dyde goo septen- 
tryone strayte towarde the sowthe the 
pol artyke shall be to hym more lower 
and shall appere nerere the erthe. And 
yf he go to the contrary it shall apere 
more hyer above his loryzone.** 








% Cited from Apianus by Richard Eden in his “Epistle to the Reader” accompanying 
his translation of Sebastian Miinster’s Cosmographia Universalis (called by Eden A 
Treatise of the Newe India); I quote from Arber, op. cit., p. 10. 

% Nugent (pp. 81-92) juxtaposes passages from Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae In- 
troductio. Similar statements occur in Proclus’ De Sphaera (Salysburye’s translation, 
[London, 1550], sigs. Ei-iii) and in Schéner’s Luculentissima descriptio (folio 3); and an al- 
most verbal reproduction of Waldseemiiller’s passages is in Stobnicza’s Introductio in 
Claudii Ptholomai Cosmographiam, sig. i. verso. % Op. cit., pp. 128-131. 
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It is possible that Rastell was familiar with the Opusculum universalis 
mundi machina of Hieronymo de Sancto Marco, which Pynson published 


in 1505: 
Four Elements 


The great world beholde lo devydyd 
wondersly 

Into two regyons, whereof on I call 

The etheriall region, with the hevyns 
hye, 

Conteynynge the planettys, sterris 
and speris all; 

The lower region callyd the elementall, 

Conteynynge these iiij elementis beloo, 

The fyre, the ayre, the water and yerth 
also. 

But yet the elementis and other bodyes 
all 

Beneth take theyr effectys and ope- 
racyons 

Of the bodyes in the region etherall; 

By theyr influens and constellacyons, 

They cause here corrupcyons and gene- 
racyons. (p. 8) 


Opusculum 


The whole universe is divided into two 
main parts: namely, the ethereal re- 
gion, which is part of the celestial 
world, and the elemental region, which 
is the entire space beneath the sphere 
of the moon. Whence the ethereal or 
celestial world is situated immediately 
above the elemental region. [After de- 
voting several pages to a discussion of 
the four elements, the planets, and the 
latter’s influence on the world below, 
Hieronymo continues:] Whence the 
elemental or finite region is that part of 
the universe in which continuously oc- 
cur transmutations of things: namely, 
alterations and corruptions.*” 


In the leaves of Rastell’s interlude which are now missing, the drama- 
tist probably presented the geological data that is mentioned in his Argu- 


ment thus: 


Of the generacyon and cause of stone and metall,... 

Of the generacyon and cause of well sprynges, and ryvers;... 
Of the cause of the ebbe and flode of the sea. 

Of the cause of rayne, snowe, and hayle. 





Of the cause of wyndys and thonder. 
Of the cause of lyghtnynge, of blasyng sterrys, and flamys fleynge in the 
ayre. (p. 2) 


Compare with these items the following subheadings from the table of 
contents at the end of Hieronymo’s Opusculum: 


De cause efficiente et signali ignitarum impressionum [Of the cause, effects, 
and signs of fiery appearances] 


37 “Universalis mundi machina in duas partes principales dividitur scilicet in regionem 
etheream que est pars mundi celestis et regionem elementarem que est totum spacium sub 
concavo orbis lune. Unde regio etherea sive celestis est illa mundi pars que immediate 
supra regionem elementarem sita est: . . . Unde regio elementaris diffinitive est illa pars 
universi in qua continue fiunt rerum transmutationes, scilicet alterationes et corruptiones.” 
Sigs. ii recto, ix verso (Huntington Library copy). Cf. this passage with that from Sacro- 
bosco’s Textus de Sphaera cited by Miss Nugent (p. 76). 
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De cometis [Of comets] 

De generatione pluuie [rain] 

De generatione nivis [snow] 

De generatione grandinis [hail] 

De generatione aquae fontalis [spring water] 
De generatione fluuiorum [rivers] 

De generatione maris [sea] 

De fluxu et refluxu maris [flow and ebb of the sea] 
De generatione ventorum [winds] 

De generatione tonitrui [thunder] 

De generatione corruscationis [fiery flashings] 
De generatione fulminis [thunderbolts] 

De generatione mineralium [metals] 

De generatione lapidum [stones]** 


One should be reluctant to consider as a direct source of Rastell’s ma- 
terial any passage I have cited; for the culling and “plagiarism” practiced 
by Renaissance writers on cosmology, cosmography, natural history, and 
kindred sciences make it perilous to assign such works as definite sources 
on the basis of parallel passages alone—even verbatim ones. Yet, as per- 
tinent contemporary texts, there should be added to Rastell’s hitherto 
suggested “‘sources” at least Johann Schéner’s Luculentissima quaedam 
terrae totius descriptio, John Stobnicza’s Introduction in Claudii Ptholomai 
Cosmographiam, the accounts of Cabot’s voyages, Pliny’s Historia 
Naturalis, the Kalender of Shepherdes, and Hieronymo de Sancto Marco’s 
Opusculum universalis mundi machina. 

JOHNSTONE PARR 

University of Alabama 


38 Similar captions are in the table of contents of Vincent of Beauvais’ Speculum Naturale. 
Nugent (pp. 87-88) and Borish (p. 153) cite pertinent material respectively from Caxton’s 
Mirrour and Reisch’s Margarita Philosophica. 























VI 
UN SYMBOLE DE L’EGLISE CATHOLIQUE: LUNA 


L existe une tradition théologique—peu connue aujourd’hui—d’aprés 
laquelle la lune est un des symboles de |’Eglise Catholique. Nous nous 

proposons de faire appel 4 cette tradition pour expliquer certains textes 
du XVIF siécle qui sont restés généralement obscurs ou qui le sont deve- 
nus, car il est probable que les allusions qui s’y trouvent étaient facile- 
ment comprises des contemporains. 

Nous rappellerons que le sens symbolique de la lune dont nous nous oc- 
cupons a été proposé par des commentateurs modernes qui, pourtant, 
ignoraient l’existence de la tradition théologique que nous invoquons. 
Nous ne ferons donc, dans certains cas, que confirmer des interprétations 
déja anciennes mais qui, en général, n’ont pas été acceptées, car elles 


-gardaient un caractére tout hypothétique. II y a, en outre, des textes qui, 


jusqu’ici, n’ont jamais été expliqués d’une maniére satisfaisante et que 
nous pensons comprendre mieux qu’on ne |’a fait avant nous. 

Pourquoi les Péres de |’Eglise (St. Ambroise, St. Augustin, par exem- 
ple) ont-ils comparé l’Eglise 4 la lune? Dans le Cantique des Cantiques (vt, 
9), la Sulamite est belle comme la lune (pulchra ut luna); mais dans le 
méme chapitre, les comparaisons sont nombreuses: la Sulamite est claire 
comme le soleil, terrible comme une armée; ses cheveux sont pareils 4 un 
troupeau de chévres, ses dents semblables 4 un troupeau de brebis, ses 
temples ressemblent 4 une grenade, . . . ; il est donc difficile de dire que 
l’origine de cette tradition se trouve dans le Cantique des Cantiques. Mais 
il est bien établi que les textes sacrés ont été souvent interprétés en don- 
nant a la lune le sens symbolique de |’Eglise: ‘Bene etiam Lunae assimila- 
tur: modo enim prosperis clara, modo adversus obscura est Ecclesia.” St. 
Augustin, par exemple, a déclaré, dans un de ses commentaires: ‘Ec- 
clesia vero adhuc in ista mortalitate carnis constituta, propter ipsam mu- 
tabilitatem, lunae nomine in Scripturis signatur,’* ou encore: ‘luna in alle- 
goria significat Ecclesiam [... ]; luna intelligitur Ecclesia, quod suum 
lumen non habeat, sed ab unigenito Dei filio, qui multis locis in sanctis 
Scripturis allegorice sol appelatus est, illustratur’ ;> ou enfin: ‘vocabulo lunae 
[...] ipsa omnino Ecclesia significata est [...], et fiet pax in tantum 
crescens et abundans, donec luna extollatur, id est, elevatur Ecclesia.”* Au 
XIT® siécle, Alain de Lille dit de méme: ‘Postquam de sole disputavit, 
disputat de luna, quia Christum sequitur Ecclesia, et ab ipso illuminatur, 
sicut a sole luna. Luna enim non habet nativum splendorem, sed a sole ac- 
cipit; sic et Ecclesia a Christo, quae in persecutione videtur minui, sed in 
pace clarescit, crescet autem mirabiliter in consummatione.”> Dans les livres 


1 Migne, Patr. Lat., ccxrx, Col. 674. 2 Tbid., xxxutt, Col. 209. 
3 Ibid., xxxvu1, Col. 132. 4 Tbid., xxxv1, Col. 908. 5 Tbid., ccx, Col. 259. 
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d’emblémes du XVI° et du XVIIF° siécle, nous relevons le méme sens al- 
légorique de la lune: ‘Theologi per Lunam piorum coetum, id est, Ecclesiam 
intelligunt, quod sicut Luna a Sole ita Ecclesia a Christo illuminetur’ -—In 
Ecclesiam Catholicam, quae mitis est in tractandis modo peccatis suorum 
filiorum’ ;'—Théodore de Béze a aussi plusieurs emblémes (N° 36 & 37) 
expliqués par un commentaire semblable, comme, par exemple, |’em- 
bléme N° 36: 
Fraternis luna ut radiis adversa refulgens, 
Pleno coruscat lumine: 
Sic Christi obiecto spectans Ecclesia vultus, 
Splendore lucet integro.® 


Le premier texte profane que nous allons tenter d’expliquer 4 l’aide de 
la tradition théologique que nous avons signalée, c’est |’Enfer de Clément 
Marot. II y a quelques années,? je m’étais intéressé 4 l’emprisonnement de 
Marot, au Chatelet, en 1526. J’avais attiré l’attention sur le fait que notre 
poéte, auquel on avait, en 1532, reproché d’avoir fait gras pendant le 
temps de Caréme, était, en 1526, accusé de plusieurs délits et crimes et 
méme d’hérésie. Il est vrai que l’accusation d’avoir mangé de la viande 
les jours d’abstinence était souvent faite,!° au XVIF° siécle, pour qu’il fait 
possible de poursuivre un luthérien, car on avait besoin d’un chef d’ac- 
cusation susceptible d’étre prouvé, un procés d’opinion étant toujours 
difficile et délicat. Mais il reste établi que le procés de Marot, en 1526, 
était sérieux et que son cas était trés grave. En conséquence, il ne parait 
pas possible d’admettre que l’affaire de 1526 était seulement le résultat 
d’une vengeance féminine, et que Marot s’était attiré tous ces ennuis par 
sa conduite a l’égard d’une certaine Ysabeau que Marot aurait désignée, 
dans |’Enfer, sous le nom de Luna. Déja en 1870, H. Morley avait voulu 
réagir contre l’interprétation romanesque qui avait alors cours et qui,— 
il faut le dire,—s’est maintenue jusqu’a nos jours: ‘no critic has at- 
tempted to replace idle imaginations or vindictive slanders with the facts 
that show what Clément Marot really lived for.’!! Commentant une bal- 
lade de Marot, Morley a déclaré: ‘In this little allegory, Marot applies 


6 Aphorismi hieroglyphici, ed. per Henricum Schvalenberg, sed. ed. [Leipzig?](1606), 
p. 268. 

7 A ppeles Symbolicus (Amstelaedami & Gedani, 1699), p. 121. 

8 Theodori Bezae Vezelii Poemata varia [Geneva] (1597), p. 259.—C’est Mr. J. Hutton 
quia bien voulu attirer mon attention sur les emblemata de Th. de Béze. 

9 Cf. Marcel Francon, ‘“‘Marot au Chatelet,” M.L.N., rv (1940), 1-8. 

10 Cf. M. Chassaigne, Et. Dolet (Paris, 1930). 

1 Henry Morley, Clement Marot and other studies (London, 1871), 1, iv. Les titres que 
des éditeurs modernes ont donnés a certaines piéces de Marot sont sujets 4 caution. Méme 
aprés l’édition des oeuvres de Marot par Guiffrey et Plattard, on attend encore une édition 
critique satisfaisante. 
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the fashionable form of a love-poem to the church of France in his own 
day. She is his Isabeau. Even the choice of her name points to the alle- 
gory, for that is a variation in form from Elizabeth, which means God is 
my oath, or a Worshipper of God.’ Le livre de H. Morley a beaucoup 
vieilli, et on n’a guére prété attention 4 ses remarques. Mais O. Douen, 
dans un travail bien informé, avait accepté l’hypothése ingénieuse de 
Morley, et espérait pouvoir la confirmer." C’est aprés ces érudits que nous 
venons proposer de Luna une explication semblable 4 celle qu’ils avaient 
avancée; mais, cette fois, nous invoquons en outre la tradition théolo- 
gique dont nous avons parlé et nous croyons qu’il n’est plus possible, 
désormais, de ne pas voir en Luna une allusion a |’Eglise Catholique. 

Adressons-nous, maintenant, a un texte qui, d’aprés |’éditeur moderne, 
P. Blanchemain, contient de nombreuses allusions aux persécutions 
religieuses dont Marot a été la victime. Citons le passage de |’ Enigme qui 
nous intéresse particuliérement: 


Ockan monta sur le plus haut estaige 
De Pegasus et de nuict s’envola; 

Mais il laissa son cerveau pour hostaige 
Parquoy revint parler a Scaevola, 
Lequel luy dist:—Ami, séez-vous 1a 

Et nous rendez les rayons de la Lune." 


Voici comment Blanchemain commente le mot Ockan: ‘TI est facile de 
reconnaitre sous ce nom Th. de Béze, qui disparut un jour de Paris pour 
aller se faire protestant 4 Genéve.” Si c’est |’Eglise Catholique que rep- 
résente /a Lune, nous pourrons expliquer les vers de Saint Gelais comme 
suit: Théodore de Béze, qui venait de renoncer au Catholicisme, est en- 
gagé a libérer son esprit de l’enseignement de |’Eglise et 4 rendre au 
Défenseur de Rome ce qui lui appartient. 

Remarquons que le poéme |’Enfer ne fut jamais publié avec le con- 
sentement de Marot qui devait craindre des représailles de la part de 
l’Eglise. Mellin de Saint-Gelais semble avoir eu la méme attitude pru- 
dente en ce qui concerne |’Enigme, car, remarque Blanchemain, ‘il est 
probable que Sainct-Gelais, averti du danger qu’il couroit en publiant 
une pareille piéce, aura supprimé toute |’édition de son livre dont on ne 
connoit plus que l’exemplaire unique appartenant 4 M. James de Roths- 
child.”* C’est pour des motifs semblables, apparemment, que le Cymba- 
lum Mundi fut l’objet de rigueurs de la part du Parlement de Paris et de 
la Sorbonne qui, en 1538, en ordonnérent la destruction. On ne connait 


® Tbid., pp. 174-175. 

18 QO. Douen, Clément Marot et le psautier huguenot (Paris, 1878), p. 65, n. 2. 

M4 Oeuvres complétes de Melin de Sainct-Gelays, éd. revue, annotée & publ. p. P. Blanche- 
main (Paris, 1873), 1, 73. 8 Tbid., pp. 75-76, n. 21. 6 Tbid., pp. 73-74, n. 1. 
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qu’un seul exemplaire de la premiére édition (1537) de cet ouvrage. Or, 
il s’y trouve une allusion 4 Diane et 4 Acetéon que |’éditeur moderne, 
F. Frank, a expliquée ainsi: ‘Actéon est ici le Christ, comme Diane plus 
loin est l’Eglise Catholique,’!’ et il a précisé en disant: ‘Remarquez que 
Rome, chez les anciens, portait trois noms, comme Diane: Diane, Hécate, 
Luna ou Lucina. Et Roma, Valentia, et un nom mystérieux qu’il était 
interdit de divulguer. De 14 l’emploi de ce masque.”!® 

Quelques années plus trad, en 1570, Pontus de Tyard, évéque de 
Chalon, fit graver un jeton qui représentait la lune au dessus de la mer, et 
ou on lisait la devise: Me Pontus sequitur. Jeandet se demandait s’il n’y 
avait pas, dans cette devise, un double jeu de mots: la mer suit la lune 
comme Pontus suit |’Eglise.’® J. Roy-Chevrier est arrivé 4 une conclusion 
semblable: ‘La lune et les neuf étoiles de son jeton, qui attirent 4 elle 
Pontus, mer et poéte, figurent la dame de ses pensées, non plus celle dont 
le portrait peint par Corneille, fut gravé en 1549 [... ], mais bien 
l’Eglise de France entourée des neuf Muses.’° Voici donc des exemples ot 
divers critiques ont été amenés 4 voir dans la lune une désignation de 
l’Eglise Catholique; mais on n’a pu, jusqu’ ici, justifier leur hypothése 
autrement que par l’interprétation générale du texte dont ils s’occupai- 
ent, ou en tenant compte des conditions historiques dans lesquelles ces 
textes avaient été écrits. On voit que, dans chacun des cas que nous avons 
relevés, il s’agit d’hommes qui ont eu 4 souffrir de l’esprit d’intolérance 
qui se manifestait alors. Il est émouvant, croyons-nous, de se représenter 


17 Bonaventure des Périers, Le Cymbalum Mundi, p.p. F. Frank (Paris, 1873), p. 114, 
n. of the P. 45. 

18 Tbid., p. 115, n. of the P. 47.—Sur Bonaventure des Périers, cf. A. Lefranc, ‘Rabelais 
et les Estienne. Le Procés du Cymbalum de Bonaventure Des Périers,’ Revue du seiziéme 
siécle, xv (1928), 356.—L. Febvre, ‘Une histoire obscure. La publication du Cymbalum 
Mundi.’ id., xvm (1930), 1.—Dans les Modern Language Notes, trx (1944), i, je lis la men- 
tion: L. Febvre, Origéne et Des Périers ou V’énigme du Cymbalum Mundi (1942).—Quand 
N. Bourbon écrit 4 Marguerite enceinte. ‘Ce n’est pas Lucine, c’est Christ qui te secourra,’ 
ne fait-il pas allusion 4 l’Eglise Catholique en méme temps qu’ a la déesse qui présidait 
aux accouchements? (H. Hauser, Etudes sur la Réforme francaise (Paris, 1909], p. 34).— 
Cf. N. Borbonii Nugarum libri octo (Basileae, 1540), p. 73. Non Lucina ferat, sed tibi Chris- 
tus, opem. 

19 J.-P.-Abel Jeandet, Pontus de Tyard (Paris, 1860), p. 91—Comme Chariteo, Maurice 
Scéve donna a I’héroine de sa Délie ’un des noms de la lune. Cf. J. Vianey, Le pétrarquisme 
en France au XVI®* siecle (Montpellier, 1909), pp. 59-60. Ronsard, comme Pontus de 
Tyard, emploie le nom Pasithée, et se sert, au sujet de cette héroine, de comparaisons 
astronomiques. Cf. H. Vaganay, ‘Quatre noms propres dans la littérature. Délie, Philothée, 
Ophélie, Pasithée,’ Revue de Littérature comparée, xv (1935), 279-288. 

20 J. Roy-Chevrier, Chalon métallique (Chalon-sur-Saéne, 1919), dans les Mémoires de la 
Société d’ histoire et d’archéologie de Chalon-sur-Saéne, 2e série, t. vit (t. Xvi de la collection), 
pp. 41-42.—B. Guégan (Oeuvres pottiques de Maurice Scéve [Paris, 1927], p. lxxii, n. 1) 
se demande si, dans sa devise Pontus me sequitur, Tyard fait allusion a la Délie de Maurice 
Scéve. 
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avec quelle rigueur ont été traitées ces ceuvres, |’Enfer de Marot, |’En- 
igme de Mellin de Saint-Gelais, le Cymbalum Mundi de Bonaventure des 
Périers. Il y a la quelque chose non seulement de sérieux, mais de tra- 
gique. Aucune explication de ces textes n’est satisfaisante qui ne voit, 
dans les vers de Marot et de ses amis, l’expression d’une protestation con- 
tre un état de choses qu’ils condamnaient. On ne peut plus parler d’un 
‘roman d’amour’ de Marot! Quant 4 Pontus de Tyard, nous n’avons pas 
ici 4 nous occuper de ses luttes contre la Ligue; il nous suffira de dire que, 
dans la devise adoptée par ce prélat, il ne peut s’agir d’une simple allusion 
a une maitresse. 

Passons maintenant a des textes dont on n’a donné aucune explication 
satisfaisante. Dans une thése récente, Mme Hulubei* a analysé une 
églogue latine composée par Claude Roillet pour célébrer le succés de la 
mission diplomatique du cardinal Charles de Lorraine (Daphnis) auprés 
du pape Paul IV (Pan), en 1555. Mme Hulubei voit dans le mot Juna, qui 
est employé trois fois dans cette églogue, une allusion 4 Diane de Poitiers, 
et pense que Roillet veut rappeler l’amitié de Charles de Lorraine pour 
Diane. Citons les deux passages ou se lit le mot /una; voici le premier: 


Pacem amo, pax pecori ut grata et pastoribus, uni 
Sic Pani grata est, ego Pan deus omnibus idem 
Omnibus idem adero, verum ut sua cuique relinquens 
Iura voluntatis nunc hunc nunc protinus illum 
Pastorem aspiciam, Triviae sed sylva Dianae 

Ut magis apta gregi est, sic qui quoque cornua lunae 
Crescentis sequitur tantumque in vertice tollit 
Quantum illa exurgens crescenti lucet in orbe, 
Crescens lucebit, multoque per arva colono 

Et multam segetem et multum numerabit ovile™ 


Dans le second, les bergers expriment l’espoir que la gloire et la 
réputation de Daphnis croissent de méme que fait le croissant de la lune 
quand elle compléte son disque: 


Ne pueri dubitate, sua sibi Daphnis in aede 
Pyramidem sacrat, clarae superaddita lunae 
Cornua cui liceat crescentia cernere late 

Quam cingunt hederae circum serpente corymbo. 
Pyramis ut firma est sic illa stante virebunt 
Pallentes hederae, crescunt ut cornua lunae 


1 A. Hulubei, L’églogue en France au XVI* siécle (Paris, 1938), pp. 467-572.—D’aprés 
Dreux du Radier (Mémoires historiques . . . des reines et régentes de France [Amsterdam, 
1776}, rv, 473-474), les satiristes avaient prétendu que le cardinal de Lorraine avait avec 
Diane de Poitiers ‘des liaisons qui allaient au dela au dela de l’amitié.’ (Cf. H. Noel Wil- 
liams, The brood of false Lorraine (London, s.d.], 1, 79-80.—G. Guiffrey, Lettres inédites de 
Diane de Poytiers (Paris, 1886]). 

® Claudis Roiletti Beluensis varia poemata (Paris, 1556), f. 127 vo. 
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Dum totum crescens argentea compleat orbem, 
Six foelix crescet virtute et nomine Daphnis.* 


Les images de ces deux passages sont les mémes: cornua lunae crescen- 
tis ;—crescunt cornua lunae. Les allusions se rapportent 4 des personnages 
d’Eglise et 4 des questions religieuses; il y est mention de Diana trivia;* 
le mot Juna s’entend naturellement comme désignant |’Eglise Catholique: 
celui qui suit le croissant de la lune dans sa marche ascendante (qui cor- 
nua lunae crescentis sequitur... et multam segetem et multum numerabit 
ovile) aura une récolte abondante et de larges troupeaux. Nous avons vu 
que Saint Augustin avait exprimé la méme idée en des termes semblables: 
fiet pax in tantum crescens et abundans, donec luna extollatur, id est, eleva- 
tur Ecclesia: la paix et l’abondance sont données 4 homme qui suit |’en- 
seignement de |’Eglise et travaille 4 sa gloire. Et c’est aussi le sens général 
du second passage de l’églogue latine de Roillet que nous avons cité: 


crescunt ut cornua lunae 
Dum totum crescens argentea compleat orbem, 
Six foelix crescet virtute et nomine Daphnis. 


La tradition théologique qui donne 4 la lune le sens symbolique par 
lequel est désignée l’Eglise Catholique nous a permis d’expliquer des textes 
qui, autrement, ne se comprennent pas facilement. Mais il est bien 
évident que le symbole de la lune peut étre employé pour des représenta- 
tions diverses, et que, souvent, il peut rester des doutes sur le sens des al- 
lusions que recouvre ce symbole. Rabelais, par exemple, a désigné, sous 
le symbole de la lune, un élément de fantaisie et de variabilité spécial aux 
femmes, comme il l’a fait dans la conclusion de Pantagruel: vous verrez 
plus tard, a-t-il dit, comment Panurge ‘visita les régions de la lune pour 
scavoir si, 4 la vérité, la lune n’estoit entiere, mais que les femmes en 
avoient troys quartiers en la teste,’* Dans le méme esprit, Mellin de 
Saint-Gelais” a déclaré: 


%3 Ibid., f. 130. Cf. les armes et la devise de Charles de Lorraine: Te stante, virebo: Cadente, 
peribo (F. Charbonnier, La poésie francaise et les guerres de religion [Paris, 1920], p. 179). 

% Sur le ‘signum triciput,’ cf. E. Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege (Leipzig-Berlin, 
1930), pp. 1-35. 

% (Euvres de Francois Rabelais, ed. A. Lefranc (Paris, 1922), rv, 345.—Cf. ibid., n. 9 and 
ibid., v, 244 (111, 32) et v, 233 (m1, 30): ‘Voyez comment la lune ne prent lumiere ne de 
Mercure ne de Mars [. . .]; elle n’en recoit que du soleil, son mary.’ Cette comparaison 
est empruntée a Plutarque: Préceptes matrimoniaux (cf. Giuvres de Rabelais, ed. A. L., t. 
v, p. 244, n. 6).—On peut se demander si le ‘maistre Jehan Lunel, docteur en théologie,’ 
dont parle Rabelais dans |’édition de Pantagruel par Fr. Juste, 4 Lyon, en 1533, ne désigne 
pas |’Eglise. I] n’est pas prouvé que le nom de Lunel n’était pas une simple invention et 
qu’il appartenait 4 un personnage ecclésiastique, car, s’il existe bien un prélat de ce nom, 
la démonstration de Léon Dorez n’est pas absolument convaincante (Cf. Revue des Biblio- 
théques, direct. E. Chatelain et L. Dorez, 15° année [Paris, 1905], pp. 1-42). 

% Op. cit., 1, 288-289.—D’autres exemples montrent que la lune peut désigner un élé- 
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Il n’est point tant de barques 4 Venise 


Que m’amie a de lunes en la teste 


Mais |’explication que nous proposons pour |’Enfer de Marot comme 
pour d’autres textes de la méme €poque nous permet d’expliquer les 
poursuites dont les esprits libres de la Renaissance ont été l’objet.Qu’il 
nous soit permis aussi de dire que les explications sentimentales et ro- 
manesques qu’on a données nous paraissent détourner l’attention du 
caractére réel de la littérature et défigurer les textes. Les commentateurs 
et les critiques littéraires méritent trop souvent les reproches que Romain 
Rolland leur a adressés comme 4 leurs confréres les critiques musicaux 
dans la Foire sur la Place.”" 

MARCEL FRANCGON 

Harvard University 





ment de stupidité ou d’humeur fantasque. Ainsi Gringore, dans Le jeu du Prince des Sotz 
et de Mere Sotte donne a un prelat le nom de Seigneur de la lune: 


Je suis hatif, je suis souldain 
Inconstant, prompt et variable, 
Liger d’esperit, fort variable 


Un personnage s’adresse a ses collégues en ces termes: 


‘Mignons qui tenez de la Lune 

Faictes luy hardiment honneur 
Il les décrit ainsi: 

Sotz estranges si sont couvers 


Il semble que les évangélistes se moquaient des catholiques en faisant allusion aux cha- 
peaux dont les catholiques couvraient leurs oreilles d’Ane: 


Ainsi qu’un Grec suis menteur détestable; 
Comme la mer inconstant, variable; 
Luna régnoit l’heure que je suis né 


J. P. Camus s’est aussi servi de ce symbole de la lune (ou, ici, de diane) pour désigner 
l’Eglise Catholique: ‘to have Di-na for his hire, that is, to be maintained at the expense 
of the Daughter of Jacob and Sion the Church’ (A True Tragical History of two Illustrious 
Italian Families couched under the Names of Alcimus and Vannoza, written in French by 
J. P. Bishop of Belley ... [London, 1677], p. 2).—C’est Diana, n’est-il pas vrai, qu’il 
faut lire sous la désignation Di- na. La seule edition francaise que nous ayons pu consulter 
est celle-ci: Alcime par. J.-P. Camus (Paris: librairie religieuse de Pouget-Coulon, 1858); 
mais, a la p. 16 de cette édition, le passage qui se rapporte 4 Di-naest simplement omis, 
sans signe indiquant que le texte original a été tronqué.—Camus, disciple fidéle de St. 
Frangois de Sales, semble se comparer 4 la lune et le saint au soleil (Cf. A. M. Boase, The 
fortunes of Montaigne [London, 1935], p. 145); et Victor Hugo disait: ‘les religions, lunes 
de Dieu’ (Cf. A. Viatte, Victor Hugo et les illuminés de son temps (Montreal, 1942], p. 160).— 
La lune a ainsi servi de symbole avec des significations trés variées; mais il est remarquable 
que c’est un symbole qu’on emploie surtout quand il s’agit de personnages d’™glise ou de 
questions religieuses. 

37 Libre 4 A. Thérive de parler des ‘ineptes bouquins de M. Romain Rolland’ (Dy siécle 
romantique (Paris, 1927], p. 185). 
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DU BELLAY AND HELLENIC POETRY: 
A CURSORY VIEW 


I 


THE POET’S HELLENIZING PROGRAM AND HIS 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HOMER! 


IVEN an individual with Du Bellay’s reverence for the intellectual 

and cultural achievements of classical antiquity, but a painful con- 
sciousness of the deficiencies of his own education, especially in the 
field of Hellenic studies; possessing, in addition, an almost religious 
worship of his native language and a zealous ardor to vindicate its in- 
trinsic capacity for every form of expression,—given conditions which 
are mutually so discordant—what must result? An adumbration in parvo, 
and within the limits of a single personality, of the querelle des anciens et 
modernes. This is what we witness in the writings of Du Bellay, and 
especially in the pages of the Deffence. We must make an effort, however, 
to discover whether between the apparently contradictory positions 
adopted by Du Bellay there is not some central ground upon which he 
really meant to take his stand. 

Du Bellay had a high admiration for the Greek language as a medium 
for the communication of philosophic thought. His judgment in this 
connection is a very intelligent one, and has that ring of authenticity 
that may generally be detected in statements based upon personal ex- 
perience. The chapter of the Deffence which bears the title “Que la langue 
francoyse n’est incapable de la philosophie” etc. contains the following 
passage: 


. . . la grecque principalement convient si bien avecques les doctrines, que pour 


1 Our study of the relationship between Du Bellay and Pindar (PMLA, tv1, 1007-19) 
has led us to believe that Du Bellay’s abilities as a student of Hellenic culture were prob- 
ably considerably greater than scholars have hitherto imagined, and to surmise that his 
handling of certain passages from a number of Greek authors reveals that he possessed 
some competence in the Greek language. This view has imparted a prevailing tendency 
observable in the following pages: at every valid opportunity to indicate our reasons for 
suspecting that that relationship was based in certain instances upon the French poet’s 
knowledge of the original Greek texts.—Where volume and page numbers are not accom- 
panied by the name of the editor, the references are to Henri Chamard’s edition of the 
Cuvres poétiques de Joachim Du Bellay, 6 vol. (Paris: Cornély, 1908-31). The following 
abbreviations will be employed: Def. for Henri Chamard’s critical edition of La Deffence 
et Illustration de la Langue Francoyse (Paris: Fontemoing, 1904); JB for the biographical 
and literary study by M. Chamard entitled Joachim du Bellay (Lille: au siége de !’Uni- 
versité, 1900). 
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les exprimer il semble qu’elle ait eté formée de la mesme Nature, non de |’hu- 
maine providence: . . .? 


Anyone who possesses some familiarity with those miracles of philo- 
sophic expression created by generations of Hellenic thinkers and formu- 
lated definitively in the terminology of the Aristotelian categories, will 
at once appreciate the justness of Du Bellay’s observation. But while he 
acknowledges the superiority of the classical languages, he feels that 
modern writers who insist upon using them as their normal media of 
communication, are bringing coals to Newcastle: 


Horace dit que Romule en songe l’amonnesta, lors qu’il faisoit des vers grecz, de 
ne porter du boys en la forest. Ce que font ordinairement ceux qui ecrivent en 
grec et en latin.® 


From this entirely reasonable position it seems but a step to an atti- 
tude which is not nearly so defensible: 


Et certes songeant beaucoup de foys d’ou provient que les hommes de ce siecle 
generalement sont moins scavans en toutes sciences, et de moindre prix que les 
anciens, entre beaucoup de raysons je treuve cete cy, que i’oseroy’ dire la princi- 
pale: c’est l’etude des langues greque et latine. Car si le tens que nous consumons 
a apprendre les dites langues estoit employé a l’etude des sciences, la Nature 
certes n’est point devenue si brehaigne, qu’elle n’enfentast de nostre tens des 
Platons et des Aristotes.‘ 


Du Bellay, however, is not quite so contradictory at this point as he 
sounds. He requires to be sympathetically interpreted. By etude he ap- 
parently does not mean all study, but only that which has as its aim the 
acquisition of an ability to speak and write the classical language in ques- 
tion: 


Mais nous, qui ordinairement affectons plus d’estre veuz scavans que de l’estre, 
ne consumons pas seulement nostre jeunesse en ce vain exercice: mais comme nous 
repentans d’avoir laissé le berseau et d’estre devenuz hommes, retournons encor’ 
en enfance, et par l’espace de XX ou XXX ans ne faisons autre chose qu’ap- 
prendre 4 parler, qui grec, qui latin, qui hebreu ... Et bien souvent etonnez 
de la difficulté et longueur d’apprendre des motz seulement, nous laissons tout 
par desespoir, et hayons les lettres premier que les ayons goutées ou commencé a 
les aymer. Fault il donques laisser l’etude des langues? Non, d’autant que les 
ars et sciences sont pour le present entre les mains des Grecz et Latins.® 


It would seem to be a hopeless task, at first blush, to attempt to reconcile 
the thought of this passage with that of the preceding one. There Du 
Bellay says that his contemporaries were deficient in scientific knowledge 


? Du Bellay uses the word doctrine to mean philosophy. Def. 130 f, and 131, note 1, 
3 Def. 327, * Def. 133, 5 Loc, cit. 
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because they wasted their time in the study of the ancient languages. 
Here he tells us that these languages are the respositories of scientific in- 
formation, and that the study of Greek and Latin is consequently a sine 
qua non of progress in science. But Du Bellay would not have defended 
either of these extreme positions. His true thought lies at a point equi- 
distant between them. He rightfully resented the vanity of humanistic 
accomplishments which made the knowledge of a classical language an 
end in itself. He wished to make all studies of this nature instrumental 
toward another and greater end—the release of the artistic and scientific 
treasures of antiquity from the prison into which they had been thrust 
by ignorance of the classical tongues. He hoped that as this sequestered 
knowledge, so laboriously acquired by the older civilizations, began to 
circulate in modern society, the intellectual curiosity of his and subse- 
quent generations might be quickened and rendered more fruitful. Du 
Bellay’s attitude toward the study of Greek and Latin was thus of a very 
positive nature. He wished to encourage the interest of his contempo- 
raries in this direction, but he wished even more to make that interest 
serve a rational purpose. 

This purpose could best be achieved by the enrichment, fortification 
and conscious development of the intrinsic potentialities of one’s native 
tongue. Should the classical languages so absorb the energies of our 
scholars, says Du Bellay, as to prevent the French language from achiev- 
ing its full maturity, then they would merit a just hatred rather than the 
respect of all lovers of knowledge: 


. .. sil’affection que nous portons aux langues etrangeres® (quelque excellence qui 
soit en elles) empeschoit cete notre si grande felicité, elles seroint dignes veri- 
tablement non d’envie, mais de hayne, non de fatigue, mais de facherie: elles 
seroint dignes finablement d’estre non apprises, mais reprises de ceux qui ont 
plus de besoing du vif intellect de l’esprit que du son des paroles mortes.” 


The present poverty of the French language is not to be attributed to any 
inherent defects which may be charged against it: 


Et si nostre langue n’est si copieuse et riche que la greque ou latine, cela ne doit 
estre imputé au default d’icelle, comme si d’elle mesme elle ne pouvoit jamais 
estre si non pauvre et sterile: mais bien on le doit attribuer 4 l’ignorance de 
notz majeurs, qui ayans . . . en plus grande recommendation le bien faire que le 
bien dire, . . . nous ont laissé nostre langue si pauvre et nue, qu’elle a besoing 
des ornementz et (s’il fault ainsi parler) des plumes d’autruy.® 


6 From the context it is clear that Du Bellay is referring to the classical languages, rather 
than to foreign languages generally, 
7 Def. 1448. 8 Def. 66f, 
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No apologies need be offered, according to Du Bellay, for drawing upon 
the resources of the literature of antiquity. Antiquity itself followed this 
program not without great profit: 


Si les Romains (dira quelqu’un) n’ont vaqué 4 ce labeur de traduction, par quelz 
moyens donques ont ilz peu ainsi enrichir leur langue, voyre jusques 4 |’egaller 
quasi a la greque? Immitant les meilleurs aucteurs grecz, se transformant en eux, 
les devorant, et, apres les avoir bien digerez, les convertissant en sang et nouri- 
ture, se proposant, chacun selon son naturel et l’argument qu’il vouloit elire, 
le meilleur aucteur, dont ilz observoint diligemment toutes les plus rares et 
exquises vertuz, et icelles comme grephes, . . . entoint et apliquoint a 
leur langue.® 


Toward the realization of a similar design for his own times DuBellay 
urged that the works of Aristotle and Plato be translated into French. 
He felt that the language of his native country could be brought to ex- 
press adequately the sublime thoughts of the foremost philosophers of 
Greece: 


Donques si la phylosophie semée par Aristote et Platon au fertile champ atique 
etoit replantée en notre pleine francoyse, ce ne seroit la jeter entre les ronses et 
epines, ou elle devint sterile: mais ce seroit la faire de loingtaine prochaine, et 
d’etrangere citadine de notre republique ...semblablement les speculations 
phylosophiques deviendroient plus familieres qu’elles ne sont ores, et plus facile- 
ment seroient entendues de nous, si quelque scavant homme les avoient trans- 
portées de grec et latin en notre vulgaire, . . .1° 


It is far from surprising, therefore, to find that when Du Bellay turns to 
apostrophize the ideal poet to whom he addresses the opening lines of 
the chapter ‘‘Du long poéme francoys,” he urges that he be widely read 
in the authors of antiquity. We may be confident that although this chap- 
ter is intended primarily for the instruction of the epic poet, many of 
its recommendations might be of interest to the lyric poet as well: 


Donques, 6 toy, qui doué d’une excellente felicité de nature, instruict de tous 
bons ars et sciences, principalement naturelles et mathematiques, versé en tous 
genres de bons aucteurs grecz et latins, ...ce sera toy veritablement qui luy 
feras hausser la teste, et d’un brave sourcil s’egaler aux superbes langues greque 
et latine,.. .™ 


Du Bellay’s manifesto was what we should call today a natonalistic 
vindication of his language. This judgment is equally true of either part 
of the dual purpose announced in the title: of the illustration as much 
as of the deffence. If he wished his contemporaries to study Greek, it 


® Def.98 f. 10 Def. 129f. 1 Def. 233 f. 
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was only for the sake of French that he wished it. If he stimulated his 
fellow-poets to acquire a broad knowledge of the ancient authors, it was 
only for the enrichment of French poetry as such that he made this ap- 
peal. There is a chapter in the first book of the Deffence entitled “Des 
mauvais traducteurs, et de ne traduyre les poétes.’”” Du Bellay himself 
violated this injunction in later years, but this does not affect the point 
of our discussion. All of the passages which we have here brought to- 
gether from the Deffence say with one voice that the French poet must 
imitate the poets of Greece and Rome. We may consequently expect that the 
author of this manifesto, himself a leading poet of his generation, would 
have wished to take some part in actualizing a movement which he did 
so much to initiate. That he was one of the most assiduous poets of his 
time in adorning the temple of the Gallic Muse with the spoils of Latin 
poetry is of course too well known to bear repetition. But that he hung up 
Hellenic trophies has perhaps not been emphasized as much as it de- 
serves to be. From the Deffence itself, written upon the threshold of his 
all too brief career, we may infer that he was not a total stranger to the 
language of Hellas: 


Toutes personnes de bon esprit entendront assez que cela que j’ay dict pour 
la deffence de notre langue, n’est pour decouraiger aucun de la greque et latine: 
car tant s’en fault que je soye de cete opinion, que je confesse et soutiens celuy 
ne pouvoir faire ceuvre excellent en son vulgaire, qui soit ignorant de ces deux 
langues, ou qui n’entende la latine pour le moins.’* 


These words are brave indeed. They must have sounded very harshly in 
the ears of many of his contemporaries whose classical erudition left 
something to be desired; perhaps even in the ears of those who might 
claim a wider background in the study of antiquity than Du Bellay him- 
self possessed. But is there not a slight cringing motion of the spirit dis- 
cernible in the words ‘‘ou qui n’entende la latine pour le moins”? Du 
Bellay seems here to reveal, quite without intending to, that his Latin 
was stronger than his Greek. We deduce from the tone and wording of 
the passage that Du Bellay had some Greek, even if only a very little. For 
it would have been insufferably brazen of him, had he known no Greek 
whatever, to condemn for a crime in which his guilt was as great as theirs, 
a large number of his fellow-poets, who would not, moreover, have hesi- 
tated to retort upon him in kind. 


1293 f. 

13 Def. 147, and see note 3, where Chamard gives a very similar quotation from Peletier’s 
Art Poétique. Cf. Def. 84. 

14 See the strictures of Barthélemy Aneau in Le Quintil Horatian (Lyon, 1550). Chamard 
has reproduced them, passim, in the notes of his edition of the Def. 
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II 


Du Bellay’s apologia pro lingua sua thus leads us to assume that he 
favored the imitation of Greek writers, and possibly anticipated engaging 
in such imitation himself. Does his theory of imitation go beyond this?" 

The choice of an author as the object of one’s imitative efforts is not a 
simple matter, according to Du Bellay: 


Mais pource qu’en toutes langues y en a de bons et de mauvais [auteurs], je ne 
veux pas (Lecteur) que sans election et jugement tu te prennes au premier 
venu ...regarde nostre immitateur premierement ceux qu’il voudra immiter. 
et ce qu’en eux il poura, et qui se doit immiter . . .1¢ 


And when the choice has been made at last, let the poet eschew writing 
imitations in the language of the original: 


Quicunque soit qui s’estudie Croyant en des ailes de cire, 

En leur langue imiter les vieulx, Dont Phebus le peult déplumer, 
D’une entreprise trop hardie Et semble, a le voir, qu’il desire 
Tl tente la voye des cieulx, Nouveaux noms donner 4a la mer.”” 


In the Deffence, too, he chides very severely the classicizing poets who 
were not content to write in their own tongue: 


Ne pensez donques, immitateurs, troupeau servil, parvenir au point de leur ex- 
cellence [of the Greeks and Romans]: veu qu’a grand’ peine avez-vous appris 
leurs motz, et voyla le meilleur de votre aage passé. Vous deprisez nostre vul- 
gaire,.. .18 


Once this principle of writing in one’s native language has been firmly 
inculcated, however, no obstacle remains in the way of imitating the 
substance of the literary works of antiquity. There are a number of pas- 
sages in the Deffence which urge the poet to become intimately ac- 
quainted with them: “Ly donques et rely premierement (6 Poéte futur) 
fueillete de main nocturne et journelle les exemplaires grecz et latins: 

. 19 The Latin language became capable of supporting the weight of 
the epic and of creating the eloquence of the rostrum, only because the 
great writers of Rome did not hesitate to incur heavy debts to the 
literary masterpieces of their Hellenic teachers: “Mais si Virgile et Ci- 


18 We do not propose to discuss here Du Bellay’s general theory of imitation. This has 
been done more than adequately by Chamard in JB 124 f. We wish merely to place in 
a clear light those aspects of his theory which reveal his attitude toward the imitation 
of the Greek poets. 

16 Def. 193 and 199. 

17 yt, 97. The legend alluded to is, of course, that of Icarus. Cf. rv, 172, v, 258. 

18 156 f. Cf. the second preface of the Olive 1, 11. 

19 Def. 201. Cf. Horace, Ars Poetica, 268 f. 
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ceron se feussent contentez d’immiter ceux de leur langue, qu’auront les 
Latins outre Ennie ou Lucrece, outre Crasse ou Antoyne?’”® Thus we 
arrive at a clear statement of a second principle in Du Bellay’s theory of 
imitation: “Mettons donques pour le commencement . . . que sans !’im- 
mitation des Grecz et Romains nous ne pouvons donner a notre langue 
excellence et lumiere des autres plus fameuses.”** But Du Bellay does 
not rest content with simply stating the principle. He singles out specific 
writers and genres as being worthy of the attention of French imitators: 
among the Latin poets, Catullus,” Ovid, Horace, the last two particu- 
larly as masters of the epistle;?> among the historians of Greece and 
Rome, Thucydides, Livy and Sallust;* among the bucolics, Theocritus. 
Finally Du Bellay has a word to say about the lyric poets, both of Hellas 
and Latium.” “Chante moy ces odes, incongnues encor’ de la Muse 
francoyse, d’un luc bien accordé au son de la lyre greque et romaine: 

.’6 To be sure, no names are mentioned in this last passage, but 
there can be no doubt that Du Bellay was thinking, as he wrote these 
lines, of Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho, Horace and the other lyric poets of 
Greece and Rome. 

The Deffence concludes with an exhortation which is at the same time 
a restatement of the central purpose of the manifesto: 


Or sommes nous, la grace 4 Dieu, par beaucoup de perilz et de flotz etrangers, 
renduz au port a seureté . . . La donq’, Francoys, marchez couraigeusement vers 
cete superbe cité romaine: et des serves depouilles d’elle (comme vous avez fait 
plus d’une fois) ornez vos temples et autelz. . . . Donnez en cete Grece menteresse 
et y semez encor’ un coup la fameuse nation des Gallogrecz. Pillez moy sans 
conscience les sacrez thesors de ce temple delphique, ainsi que vous avez fait 
autrefoys: .. .?7 


It seems a justifiable inference from 1) the prominence which Du Bellay 
gives throughout his work to the necessity of imitating the writers of 
Greece; 2) the fact that this is the very last thought which he wishes to 
leave with the reader; and 3) the apostolic zeal with which he advances 
that doctrine upon every appropriate occasion; that he could hardly him- 
self have been entirely free from the contagion that he was so industri- 
ously spreading. 


20 Def. 108. 21 Def. 171. Cf. pp. 103 and 194. 2 Def. 228. 

23 Def. 215 f. Du Bellay did not value the epistle very highly as a literary genre, but he 
apparently made an exception in favor of the superior style of Horace and Ovid, who he 
thought had treated the form successfully. We need hardly repeat that he was fully cog- 
nizant of the importance of Horace as a lyric poet. 

4 Def. 237 f. % Def.225f. 

6 Def. 208 f. 27 Def. 337. 
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III 


In the Deffence there are about a score of words written in Greek char- 
acters. The second chapter of Book I, “‘Que la langue francoyse ne doit 
estre nommée barbare,” gives a curious etymology of the word BapBapos.”* 
Then there is a lapse of many pages in which no Greek is to be found. At 
length, in Chapter VI of the second book, which urges the poet to be bold 
in the invention of new words and in the adoption of words from other 
languages, we discover an exhortation to follow the example of the Ro- 
mans, “qui pour ‘Hpax\js ont dit Hercules, pour Onoebs, Theseus ...”’° 
A few pages farther we come upon one of the more considerable bodies of 
evidence in the Deffence of the Hellenic erudition of Du Bellay. It is 
rather disappointing. In an awkwardly worded passage he discusses the 
generic significance of the word fvOyés, its various specific meanings, and 
the impropriety of limiting its denotation to rhyme, “qui se devroit plus 
tost nommer ‘oyovoréXevrov, c’est a dire, finissant de mesmes, l’une des 
especes du rythme.’*° He then mentions some of the species of pvOyds 
known to the Greeks: xavwv, pérpov, pwedos (sic), ebpwvov, axodovbia, Takis, 
ovyxpiots, but it appears that his list reproduces almost textually the 
article on JvOuos in the Lexicon of Hesychius.* 

On the basis of these few indications it would be rash to affirm that Du 
Bellay knew Greek. But there is another passage in the Deffence which 
may be slightly more favorable to an affirmative interpretation: 


Quand 4 l’inversion de lettres que les Grecz appellent évaypaypariopds, |’inter- 
prete de Lycophron dit en sa vie: En ce tens la florissoit Lycophron, non tant 
par la poésie, que pour ce qu’il faisoit des anagrammatismes. Exemple du nom du 
roy Ptolomée, Ilrodeuatos, ard pwédiros c'est a dire, emmiellé ou de micl. De la 
royne Arsinoé, qui feut femme dudit Ptolomée, *Apowén, “Hpas tov, c’est a dire 
la violette de Juno.” 


Now this is a free translation of the following passage from Tzetzes’ com- 
mentary on the Alexandra of Lycophron: 


Evdoxiuer 5¢ rére Auxdgdpwv ob roaotrov 5d tiv tolnow Scov did 7d NE yew dvarypaypaticpods, ofov, 
Sr TroX\euatos dd pédcros Neyer peTaypayparitouevor, 'Apowdn 5é tov “Hpas, xai duora rovadra.** 


There is in Du Bellay’s version that union of correctness and freedom 
which usually characterizes the rendering of a translator who is fairly 
familiar with the language of his original. But we are still far from con- 


8 Def .55. 29 Def.255. 

80 Def. 270. See Chamard’s learned comments, and the parallel passages which he quotes 
from Peletier, Ronsard and Sibilet, from whom Du Bellay prebably borrowed the word 
dpuororédevrov. 3 Def. 271, note 2. 3 Def. 276f. 33 Def. 277. 
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clusive evidence that Du Beliay was a Greek scholar. Nor does the fol- 
lowing passage provide us with anything more positive, although it 
reveals Du Bellay’s knowledge of a point in Greek grammar: 


Autant te dy je de la greque, dont les facons de parler sont fort approchantes de 
notre vulgaire, ce que mesmes on peut congnoitre par les articles, incongneuz de 
la langue latine. Uses donques hardiment de l’infinitif pour le nom, comme 
V aller, le chanter, le vivre, le mourir.4 


In 1558 Du Bellay published in a commentary on Plato’s Symposium 
by Loys Le Roy* a number of verse translations bearing the following 
title: Plusieurs passages des meilleurs Péetes Grecs & Latins cites aux Com- 
mentatres du Sympose de Platon mis en vers Frangois par I. du Bellay An- 
gevin. This title does not give a correct impression of the relative pro- 
portions of Greek and Latin passages translated by Du Bellay for the 
commentary of Le Roy. Out of 57 passages, 55 are by Latin authors. The 
remaining two are by Homer: an excerpt of some fifteen or sixteen lines 
from the eleventh book of the Odyssey,*® and one of six lines from the 
nineteenth book of the Jliad.*” Both passages reveal some curious errors 
and omissions on the part of Du Bellay, as well as certain felicities of ex- 
pression and translation. 


The eleventh book of the Odyssey describes the visit of Odysseus to 
the underworld. The lines with which we are particularly concerned nar- 
rate the story of Otus and Ephialtes, the giants who waged war against 
the immortals on Olympus, and were destroyed by Apollo: 


GAN’ Grecer Ards vids, Sv hixouos réxe Anros, 
dugotépw, mply cOwiv br6 Kporadouow tobdovs 
avOfjoa muxaoa Te yevus edavbet Aaxvy.*® 


Du Bellay translates these lines as follows: 


Mais celuy qu’enfanta Latone aux beaux cheveux, 
Le filz de Jupiter les fist mourir tous deux, 

Ains que du premier poil la toyson colorée 

Eust frizé leur menton d’une barbe dorée.*® 


34 Def. 284, and see note 1, where Chamard indicates that this remark of Du Bellay is 
an anticipation of the position taken by Henri Estienne in his Traicté de la conformité du 
language francois avec le grec (Geneva, 1565). 

3% Le Sympose de Platon, ou del’Amour et de Beauté, traduit de Grec en Francois avec trois 
livres de Commentaires . . . par Loys Le Roy, dit Regius (Paris: Jehan Longis et Robert 
le Mangnyer, 1558 et 1559). 

3 Cham. vr 413, Od. x1, 305-320. 37 Cham. vr 414, J]. xrx, 91-96. 

38 Lines 318 f. But the son born to Zeus by Leto of the lovely hair destroyed them both 
before the down bloomed upon their cheeks or the soft hair grew close upon their chins. 

39 Cham. vi, 4, 13, 17 f. 
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The version of the French poet not only remains well within the intention 
of the Greek text, but succeeds in the last two lines in producing a little 
golden triumph of the decorative powers of the French language to con- 
sole us somewhat for the disappearance of Homer’s imagery of flowers. 

Could we be certain that Du Bellay’s translation was made upon the 
original, an accurate sense of Greek idiomatic values might be inferred 
from his treatment of two other passages in the same context. The first 
is a description of the stature of the giants: 


évvéwpor yap tolye kal &vearnxees Hoar 
elpos, .. .4° 


which the French poet renders thus: 


Ilz n’avoient que neuf ans, & si avoient adonc 
Neuf couldes de largeur. . .4 


The idiomatic turn of expression around the word xai is well expressed by 
Du Bellay. The second passage shows us the giants attempting to scale 
the heavens: 


"“Occav éx’ Obddprryp pévacay Oiser, abrap tx “Ooon 
IInXov eivocipuddor, tv’ obpavds duBartds eln.@ 


Du Bellay translates as follows: 


Et vouloient, pour le ciel asservir a la terre, 
Mettre Osse suz Olymp’, voyre plus courageux 
Dessus Osse planter Pelion l’umbrageux.* 


Here, again, the peculiar force of the word airap is excellently caught by 
the French word voyre. For excess of good measure Du Bellay explains 
what meaning he attaches to voyre by adding plus courgeaux, words which 
are not in the original, but which are plainly felt, in the sense of obstinate 
or audacious, as an implication of abrdp. 

We have, however, to list not only the successes of Du Bellay’s trans- 
lations, but the failures as well. Though this may seem somewhat strange, 
the omissions and infelicities of Du Bellay’s versions contribute not a 
little toward an answer to the question: Did Du Bellay base his transla- 
tions upon a study of the original Greek? 

We find, then, that our poet has failed to translate two words in the 
present passage: feldwpos (line 309) and gvdAdméda (line 314). Metrical 


4 Lines 311 f. For at the age of nine they were already every bit of nine cubits in breadth. 

| Loc. cit., Of. 

® Loc. cit., 315 £. They strove to place Ossa upon Olympus, and upon Ossa Pelion with 
its swaying foliage, so that they might have a path to the sky. 

® Loc. cit.,12f. 
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exigencies may perhaps be adduced for the omissions. But how are we 
to account for the mistranslation of dvri#eov (line 308), which Du Bellay 
renders de grand ceur? Surely poetic necessity did not compel him to 
go to quite such lengths. 

The same consideration—namely, the great discrepancy between the 
Greek and the French—makes it seem rather doubtful that Du Bellay 
could here have been following an accredited translation of Homer. Per- 
haps the error represents a genuine lacuna in his Greek vocabulary. 

We could not, however, in strict logic, assert that Du Bellay had studied 
the present passage of the Odyssey in the original Greek, unless we were 
able to demonstrate that his translation showed affinities with the Greek 
text which could not be explained on the basis of any other translation 
available to him at the time. Even this would not be conclusive proof 
that Du Bellay had known the original, for he might presumably have 
received oral assistance in preparing his version of Homer. Rigid demon- 
stration is, therefore, out of the question; all the more so in the present 
disturbed state of international communications, since few of the trans- 
lations of the Odyssey that appeared up to the middle of the sixteenth 
century were available at the time the present article was being written. 
We have been able to consult the following four translations: 1. Odysseae 
Homeri . . . Simone Lemnio Emporico Rheto Cano Interprete (Basileae, 
ex officina Ionni Oporini, 1549), p. 316. 2. Homeri Odyssea, lat. inter- 
pete Ge. Maxillo (Lipsiae, 1510) folium 24, v°. 3. Odysseae Homeri libri 
xxiiili, Raphaéle Regio Volaterrano interprete (Lugduni, apud Seb. 
Gryphium, 1541), p. 142. 4. Homeri Odyssea ad verbum translata Andrea 
Divo... interprete ... (Parisiis, in officina Christiani Wecheli, 1538), 
p. 97, v°. It appeared desirable and interesting to compare Du Bellay’s 
version with these four Latin translations, even though no positive con- 
clusion as to the French poet’s independent study of the original text of 
Homer could possibly emerge from such a comparison. A beginning 
might, at any rate, be made toward the solution of a problem which has 
either been ignored hitherto by contemporary scholarship, or has been 
summarily dismissed without evidence in a sense unfavorable to Du 
Bellay’s reputation as a Hellenist. 

We shall consider the four versions in the order given above: 

1. The first may be safely passed by without comment. So far, at least, 
as the passage in Od. x1 is concerned, it is quite fanciful in its interpreta- 
tion, and much further removed from Homer’s text than the version of 
Du Bellay. 

2. a) Du Bellay’s description of Apollo is very faithful to the Greek 
text. For Avds vids he gives Le fils de Jupiter and for bv jixopos réxe 
Anrw he has celuy qu’enfanta Latone aux beaux cheveaux. But Maxillus 
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has only Jovis et Latonae filius. It is inconceivable that Du Bellay should 
have been able to reconstruct the original so faithfully on the basis of 
Maxillus’ translation. 

b) Du Bellay renders very skillfully the idiomatic turn of expression 
around xai. He feels its full concessive force and takes pains to bring it 
out. Little of this appears in the translation of Maxillus: Nono enim 
aetatis anno in latum novem cubita .. . excreverant, unless we force the 
word enim to bear more weight than it can sustain. And even if we do 
this, we must still account for the superior approximation to the Homeric 
word order in Du Bellay’s version, and for his preference for avoient as a 
translation of joav to excreverant given by Maxillus. 

c) Du Bellay’s treatment of airap leaves nothing to be desired. He 
not only understands it as equivalent to a strong moreover, but adds the 
qualifying thought which is merely implied in the text of Homer. Maxil- 
lus has not translated airap at all. 

d) Maxillus transfers to Otus the adjective rn\exAarov that properly 

belongs to Ephialtes, and omits entirely the adjective dvrifeov that de- 
scribes Otus. Du Bellay retains the correct position of rn\exXerov and 
translates it correctly. This would again involve an act of clairvoyant 
reconstruction of Homer, if we assumed that Maxillus was the source of 
Du Bellay’s version. 
3. a) Volaterrano’s Jovis ex Latona filius does not approximate as closely 
to the text of Homer as the parallel expressions in Du Bellay. Besides, 
Volaterrano has fused the two Greek expressions which describe Apollo, 
whereas Du Bellay has retained them in the distinctly separate form that 
they present in Homer. Starting from Volaterrano alone, he could not 
possibly have reproduced the form which the text takes in the original 
Greek. 

b) Volaterrano has Novem cum essent annorum latitudine novenorum 
cubitorum ...It is possible for Du Bellay to have used this version, 
but the consideration presented under 3a), and those which follow, ren- 
der any indebtedness to Volaterrano quite unlikely. 

c) Volaterrano has no suspicion of the peculiar force of airap. He 
translates: Ossan Olympo et Pelion Ossae imponere conati . . . Du Bellay’s 
superiority is unquestionable. Furthermore, Volaterrano completely ig- 
nores the word eivogiguAdov describing Pelion, while Du Bellay translates 
fairly accurately by umbrageux. 

d) Volaterrano similarly omits dvrifeov. Du Bellay is at least conscious 
of its presence in the original text, but does not know how to translate it. 
Thus it would be rash, on several grounds, to assert the existence of any 
relation between Du Bellay’s version and that of Volaterrano. 

Now the translation of Volaterrano was very well known in the six- 
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teenth century. Du Bellay might well be presumed to have had some 
familiarity with it. Had he known no Greek, nothing would have been 
more natural than for him to have had recourse to Volaterrano, unless, 
indeed, the description of the translation of Divus—ad verbum trans- 
lata—was more of an attraction to a person destitute of Greek. But an 
analysis of this literal translation reveals that on two occasions Du Bellay 
was actually more literal than Divus. 

4. a) Du Bellay might have derived the entire passage in French from 
the Latin of Divus: 


Sed perdidit Iovis filius, quem pulchricoma peperit Latona, 
Utrosque... 


If Divus had been equally faithful in the other cases, we should be com- 
pelled to resign our argument. 
b) Again Divus is quite close to Homer: 


Novem enim annorum cim essent, novem cubitorum erant 
Latitudine... 


c) But Divus completely misses the force of atrap, which he renders 
simply by et. Even more conclusive for Du Bellay’s independence of 
Divus is their treatment of eivociguddov: Divus has excelsum, but Du 
Bellay’s umbrageux is much more faithful to Homer. 

d) Divus translates dvrideov exactly by the word divinum. Now if Du 
Bellay had chosen Divus as his guide because of his literalness, we should 
be hard put to it to explain why he should arbitrarily reject divinum 
and substitute de grand ceur. 

We may summarize the results of this investigation of Latin texts in 
the following terms: 1. No proof has been brought forward which would 
irrefutably demonstrate Du Bellay’s knowledge of the text of Homer. 
2. We have demonstrated that he was not solely dependent on any of the 
translations listed above. 3. We have seen some reason for believing that 
in his translations of words which require a feeling for the imponderable 
idiomatic values of the Greek language, Du Bellay shows with delicacy 
and precision that quality of understanding of the original text which no 
one possessing the two languages would call derivative. 

Unfortunately, Du Bellay has left us but a score of lines upon which 
to base our conjectures. Of the score we still have some five or six to 
examine. They may throw some further light upon the question. 

In Jiiad x1x Agamemnon attempts to exculpate himself of his crime 
against Achilles by placing the blame upon the goddess Ate, who per- 
sonifies Infatuation: 
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Brarrove’ dvOpwmmovs. cata S’oty erepdy vy’ éxtinoe.™ 


Du Bellay has this very curious version: 


Nous trouble, nous seduit, nous fait dommaige extréme.* 


which trebly translates the first two words of Homer’s line, while com- 
pletely neglecting the remainder. Yet these words are by no means a 
cheville in the Greek text—they merited Du Bellay’s attention. His 
translation, however, certainly does have the appearance of a cheville 
forced upon him by his inability to understand the peculiar force of 
érepov. Is there genuine ground for concluding that Du Bellay struggled 
with the line in Homer, but was compelled to admit defeat? 

In our attempt to solve this question we have been able to consult 
only the translations of Divus“ and Valla.*’? The French version by Du 
Bellay of this line from Iliad x1x was certainly not indebted to the trans- 
lation of Divus, who renders almost literally: Laedens homines, igitur 
alterum ligavit. On grounds of mere probability, it is a reasonable sup- 
position that if Du Bellay used any translation at all, he employed that 
of Valla, which had gone through many editions and was widely dis- 
seminated throughout the learned centers of Europe. This inference from 
probability at first appears to receive corroboration from the text of 
Valla’s translation, for like Du Bellay, he omits almost the entire line in 
question, rendering only BAamroio’ by the expression ad ledendum. So 
far the resemblance between Valla and Du Bellay is indeed striking; but 
how are we to account for the fact that Du Bellay correctly translates 
6vyarnp (line 91) by the word fille, whereas Valla has nuntia? If Du Bel- 
lay had not known Homer, but only Valla, how should he have struck 
nearer than the latter to the original text of Homer? The case is similar 
with respect to Du Bellay’s translation of ob yap ofSe midvara (92 f.), 
which he renders almost literally ne va point touchant la terre, and which 
clings a good deal more closely to the Greek than Valla’s haud humi 
repit. Thus it appears that at most Du Bellay may have used Valla as 
an auxiliary when he made his own version of Homer. Indeed, unless we 
prefer to advance the very awkward theory that Du Bellay collated a 
number of Latin translations, and that by a miracle he succeeded in cer- 
tain instances in piercing through all of these layers of translation to the 


44 xrx 94... . doing harm unto men; for she binds in fetters at least one of the parties 
to a quarrel. 

45 vr, 414, 5. 

6 Lyon, Giunta, 1538, p. 213, v°. 

‘7 [Antwerp?], Grapheus, 1528, p. 211, r°. 
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true text of Homer, we are tempted to believe that he must have had the 


Iliad in Greek before his eyes as he wrote his own version.*® 
IsIDORE SILVER 


Columbia University 
(To be continued) 


48 If the evidence which we have presented should be thought sufficient to open the 
question of the extent of Du Bellay’s education in Greek, would it not appear almost as an 
obligation upon those students of the French Renaissance, who have hitherto inclined to 
decide the same question negatively in the case of Ronsard, to reconsider that decision? 
For if Du Bellay, who was much less studious than Ronsard, and had been a much shorter 
time under the humanist influence of Dorat, had acquired this modest competence in 
Greek, we may be confident that Ronsard, after his ardent studies in the home of Lazare 
de Baif and at Coqueret, might well have been able to stand without trembling before 
Pindar’s craggy Greek. In connection with this problem the reader may consult S. Etienne, 
‘“‘Ronsard a-t-il su le grec?” in Mélanges offerts d Paul Laumonier (Paris: Droz, 1935) and 
The Pindaric Odes of Ronsard (Paris, 1937, p. 5f.), by the present writer. M. Pierre Cham- 
pion, in a letter dated May 7, 1940, has been kind enough to communicate the following 
information, which has some bearing on the discussion: “J’ay publié un facsimilé de l’écri- 
ture grecque de Ronsard. Si vous ne possédez pas cette notice je veux la retrouver dans ce 
tumulte pour vous |’addresser.” By the time this letter arrived, the tumult was rapidly 
deteriorating toward catastrophe, and the facsimile was never received, nor have I been 
able to discover where it was published. 
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VIII 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUSIN, THOMAS GREENE, AND HIS 
KIN: POSSIBLE LIGHT ON THE SHAKESPEARE 
FAMILY BACKGROUND 


INCE many years of threshing the same old straw have not deter- 

mined the ancestry of William Shakespeare, investigation in a new 
direction seems wise. Genealogists, confronted with a gap they cannot 
cross, examine the history of families known to be related to the subject 
of their search but not how. Shakespearean students have long known of 
Thomas Greene, the solicitor, steward, and town clerk of Stratford-on- 
Avon from 1603 to 1617, who in his private diary called Shakespeare 
cousin, but they have not known much about him or his exact relation- 
ship to the poet. Since the word cousin occurs in such private and per- 
sonal writing as a diary, it is more likely a term of real kinship than of 
friendly courtesy. This article presents the data gathered during an in- 
vestigation—halted by the present war—into the ancestry of Thomas 
Greene. They do not reveal the ancestry of Shakespeare, but they show 
a chain of family connections of better economic and social status than 
some writers have granted the Stratford Shakespeares. Since the matter 
is genealogical, a fair presentation demands the inclusion of minute de- 
tails of slight interest to the general reader but of possible great value to 
a specialist who may undertake to carry the investigation forward after 
the war, for in genealogy a seemingly insignificant detail may prove to be 
the clue to the ultimate solution. 

What is known of Thomas Greene has been summarized by Cham- 
bers! from various sources, and additional details are available in 
Fripp’s? posthumous work. Thomas Greene entered the Middle Temple 
on 20 November, 1595, from Staple Inn as the son and heir of Thomas 
Green of Warwick, gentleman, deceased. His sureties were John Marston 
of Coventry and son John, later the dramatist. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1600 and by 1601 was acting as solicitor for the Corporation of 
Stratford-on-Avon. He resigned his offices in Stratford in 1617. He settled 
in Bristol but maintained his connection with the Middle Temple, being 
appointed reader in 1621, master of the bench by 1623, and treasurer in 
1629. His will, made 5 November, 1640, was proved by his widow Lettice 
1 July, 1641. In it he left a bequest to the cathedral church of Bristol and 
named son William, daughter Gifford, daughter Holloway and her sons 
Thomas and Humphrey, and a daughter Margaret. 


1Sir Edmund K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1930), 1, 149-152. 
2 Edgar I. Fripp, Shakespeare Man and Artist, 2 vols. paged continuously (Oxford 
University Press, 1938), pp. 620, 763, 809, 898. _ 
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Fripp* identified Thomas Greene of Warwick, Gent., deceased, father 
of the graduate from the Middle Temple, with Thomas Greene, mercer, 
of Warwick, whose will was dated 22 July, 1590, and names sons Thomas, 
John (to whom he left a house in Northampton), and Richard, a daughter ; 
Margaret Weale, a brother John, tanner at Tanworth, and a cousin, . 
John Greene of Warwick. These details are given by Chambers,‘ who 
omits ‘‘gentleman” from John Greene of Warwick, and three sisters re- : 
ferred to without names, and fails to mention money left to ‘‘Mother 
Farre.”® Who she was is not clear. She may have been his own mother who 
had married again, or some elderly woman known by that name. 

So much for the known facts concerning Thomas Greene. There has 
been speculation as to his ancestry,® all proved wrong by a pedigree dis- : 
covered in the course of this investigation, a pedigree which Greene him- 
self while living in Bristol submitted to the Visitation of Gloucestershire | 
in 1623,’ and which no one seems previously to have consulted. It contains | 
no date except 1623 at the end. It begins with a John Greene, third 
brother of Thomas Greene of Greene’s Norton in Northamptonshire,® 
who had a son Thomas I of Tamworth, Warwickshire, who had a son 
Thomas II of Tamworth, who in turn had two sons Thomas III of Tam- 
worth and Oliver of Tamworth.® This Oliver married the daughter of 
Fetherstone and had Thomas of Warwick, who married the daughter of 
Henry Lingen, son of John Lingen of Hurst, and had Thomas Greene of 
Bristol, ‘‘an apprentice of the law in the Middle Temple,” who married 
Lettice, the daughter of Henry Tutt of West Means in the county of 
Southampton, and had William, 16 years old in 1623, Ann, Elizabeth, 
and Margaret. The names of the children and the age of William tally 
with the baptismal records at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Oliver Greene’s will, dated 29 October, 1545,!° reads: 


Le ace eli 





— 





3 Edgar I. Fripp, Master Richard Quyny (Oxford University Press, 1924), p. 154. 

4 Chambers, op. cit., m, 150. 

5 These detai!s come from the original will which I read among the Worcester wills on 
file in the Probate Registry at Birmingham as well as in a copy at the Library of the 
Shakespeare Museum at Stratford- on-Avon. 

6 Cf. a pedigree printed by Chambers, op. cit., 11, 150, quoting Fripp. 

7 Harleian Mss. 1041 and 1543. Also printed in Harleian Society Publications. 

8 The various pedigrees and histories of the Northamptonshire family do not show this 
man. In the following account the numerals attached to the names do not appear in the 
pedigree but are my own, adopted for convenience. 

® The printed version and both manuscripts have Tamworth for all four. As will appear 
later in the account of Thomas III and Oliver, it is a mistake for Tanworth in their cases. 
There are two separate places, one named Tamworth and one Tanworth or Tonworth. 
But the two words are not infrequently confused in the old records, both occurring in the 
same document but clearly referring to only one place. 

10 Worcester Wills, Vol. 5, Fol. 33b, at Birmingham Probate Registry. I quote from a 
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In the name of God amen the xxix day of Octobre in the yere of our lord god 
MCCCCCXLV and the yere of the raygne of our soveraygne lord Henry the viij 
by the grace of god Kyng of England france and Ireland defendor of the faythe 
and in erthe of the churche next immedially under god supreme hed the xxxvij 
I Oliver Grene of the paryshe of Toneworthe within the diocese of Worcester 
syke in body and hole in rememberance make my wyll testament in maner and 
forme followyng fyrst and princypally I bequeathe my soule to Almighty God 
to his blessid mother seynt mary and to all the celestyall company of hevyn and 
my body to be buryed in the churchyard of seynt mary magdalin of tonyworthe 
Also I bequeathe to my mortuary that ryghte requyrethe also I bequeathe 
my howse in Yardeleyes that Robart Ebrall dwellythe in to the seyde Robert 
durynge hys lyffe and at after hys decesse to some pore man or woman that 
cannot worcke durynge the term of the leasse that I have of the said ground 
so that they kepe the reperacons of the seyde howse to pray for my soule and 
the soules of my wyffe my chyldren and my father and my mother and all 
chrysten sowles Also I bequeathe to every god chylde that I have iiij.d, Also I 
bequeathe to Henry Grene my best dublette and my best shorte sword my 
twybyll my greate blockyng axe and any other of my tools that he hathe myne 
to and when my grey colte is solde I will that the seyd Henry shall have of my 
executrix towards the byinge of a colte vj.s.viij.d. Also I bequeathe to my 
brother Thomas Grene my best jacket Also I bequeath to Thomas my sone my 
books yff he have any lernyng yff any of hys fryndes wyll helpe him thertoford 
put him holyts to my brother Thomas Grene and to hys cosin Henry Grene 
for my especyall trust is in them to see that he may have lernyng or else to put 
hym to some accupacion whereby he may gett hys levyng Also I bequeathe to 
the buryall of my mother iij.s.iiij.d. Also T bequeathe to Johane my wyffe all 
the goods not bequeathed as long as she kepethe her houle unmaryed and yff 
she do marye then I will that Thomas my sone and John my sone and Mary my 
daughter shall have vi.li. of my forsayd goods to be deliveryd to the frynds of 
my seyd iij children that ys to seye Thomas Grene Henry Grene and Morice 
Walker before the tyme of her mariage and they to set it forward as they thynke 
most necessary for the most profett of my seyde iij children Also I bequeath to 
the seyd Johane my wyffe my takynge of the New Fallinge duryng the term 
of her lyffe accordyng to the costome of the lordshipp and my lease and inden- 
ture of my howse and grounde that I have taken of Master Yardeley duryng the 
term of the seyde lease yff she do not marye and yff she do marye then I will 
that my seyde wyfe shall have the seyde lease of my seyd howse and grounde 
that I have taken of Master Yardeley but five yers next ensuyng the date of 
thys my present wyll and that after the seyde v. yeres be ended I wyll that 
Thomas my sone shall have the lease of the seyde howse and ground duryng 
the terme of the seyde leasse and yff my seyd sone Thomas do die before the 
ende of the terme of the seyde leasse then I wyll John my sone shall have and 
occupie the seyd heuwse and grounds duryng the terme of the seyde leasse 
and yff my seyde sone John do die before the end of the terme of the seyd lease 





copy furnished by T. H. Nichols, Esq., of Birmingham, but have examined the text myself. 
Iexpand abbreviations. 
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then I wyll that Mary my daughter shall have the seyd howse and ground 
durynge the seyd terme of the seyd lease Also I bequeath to Johane my wyffe 
all my other leassys indenturs and grounds takynges and bargayns whatsoever 
they be durynge her lyffe naturall also I wyll that iff Johane my wyffe do sett 
the New Fallyng out of her owne hands that Bawdwyn Ball shall have yt before 
any other man paying as moche rente therefor as any other man wyll pay and 
yff he wyll occupie hyt hymselfe some what with favour also I bequeathe to 
Oliver Ball and John Ball a calfe betwene them also I bequeathe to the chyldren 
of my brother Thomas Grene that ys to say to Henry Alice Johane and Mar- 
garete a heyfer untyll the tyme every one of them have a calfe of the said heyfer 
and then I wyll that the seyd heyfer be delivered to Margarete Grene my god- 
daughter Also I bequeathe to the chyldren of Thomas Anderton a wenyng calfe 
Also I bequeathe to the chyldren of Bawdwyn Ball that is to say to Thomas 
Henry John and Alice to every one of them iiij.d. Also I bequeathe to Agnes 
Arme my servande a weynyng calfe also I bequeathe to John Browne iij.s.iiij.d. 
Also I order constitute and make Johane my wyfe and Thomas my sone and 
Henry Grene my executors to pay my funerall expensys detts legacs and to 
performe thys my last wyll in these premises Also I orden constytute and make 
Master John Fulwoode the elder and Master John Fulwoode the younger and 
my brother Thomas Grene and Moryce Walker and John Browne my supervy- 
sers to se that thys my last wyll be performed Wyttnes hereto 
John Sidnall, John Dale and Rychard Atkyns and many more. 
Inventory total as endorsed £14.19.11 


Bawdewyn Ball is mentioned in a deed of 30 May, 35 Henry VIII, as 
tenant of property in Tanworth sold to Thomas Grene by Richard 
Catesbie.!* The mention of him in the will of Oliver Greene and the legacy 
to his children and to an Oliver Ball suggest kinship of some kind. Like- 
wise the bequest to the children of Thomas Anderton suggests kinship. 
The will of Thomas Anderton, 1558, is listed in the Index of Worcester 
Wills. The name of John Browne is too frequent to identify Oliver 
Greene’s supervisor of that name with nothing more to go on. The will of 
John Browne, the elder, 1560, is listed in the Index of Worcester Wills. 
Master John Fulwoode the elder, named as a supervisor, was most likely 
John Fulwood senior of Ullenhall and Ford Hall, who made his will” on 
26 August 1559, proved 30 July 1574, and named as his heir his grandson 
John, son of his deceased son John, and who left property in Tanworth. 
He had a brother Richard Fulwood of Clay Hall and a brother Robert 
Fulwood of Little Alne in the parish of Aston Cantlowe, who had a son 
John. A John Fulwood of Little Alne married Mary Hill,” the daughter 
of Robert Arden’s second wife Agnes, née Webb, by her first husband 


10a Ancient Deeds, A. 13495, at Public Record Office. 
1! Worcester Wills, on file, at Birmingham Probate Registry. 
2 Fripp, Shakespeare Man and Artist, p. 31. 
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Hill. Maurice Walker will appear later in connection with the Fether- 
stone family. 

Oliver Grene, Thomas Grene, and John Symon are named in a fine of 
31 Henry VII for a deed from Thomas Warren and Wife Eme to Thomas 
Grene™ for property in Tanworth. Other fines and some deeds show him 
purchasing other property in the same general neighborhood." According 
to Dugdale,“ Thomas Greene bought the manor of Bettlesworth in Tan- 
worth from Richard Catesbie 25 Henry VIII, and it was held in 1640 by 
his greatgrandchild, whom Dugdale did not name. The list of Thomas 
Greene’s children in the will of Oliver Greene shows only one son, named 
Henry. Thomas Greene died 11 March, 10 Elizabeth, as is shown by an 
inguisitio post mortem taken at Stratford-on-Avon, 20 October, 20 Eliza- 
beth.!® At the time of the inquisitio his heir was Henry Greene, then aged 
fifty-seven. 

Henry Greene is named at a view of franc plege for the manor of Tan- 
worth!’ for 4 October, 9 Elizabeth. He moved to Warwick and made his 
will there 15 June, 1581, proved 23 June, 1581. He left his wife Elizabeth 
a capital messuage called Abelles in Tanworth then in the tenure and 
occupation of his son Thomas. All the other property in Tanworth was 
left to her also with reversion to his son Oliver and his heirs male. He left 
coffers and three silver spoons to Oliver’s son Richard. During the life 
of his wife Elizabeth and his mother Dorothy, he left 40s. to his son-in- 
law Edmond Yardley, 10s. to his daughter Yardley, and 5 li. to his god- 
son Henry Yardley. He left 10s. to his daughter, the wife of John Winter 
of Wolford, and 40s .to her son John. He gave 20s. to his son Thomas, 40s. 
to Thomas’s wife Mary, and 40s. to Thomas’s son Henry. He made his 
wife Elizabeth executrix, and named his cousin John Greene, gent., his 
son Oliver and his son-in-law Edmund Yardley overseers of the will.!8 

Thomas Greene, the son, received little in his father’s will, but as eld- 
est son he inherited the manor of Bettlesworth. Henry Greene described 
himself as yeoman, but his son Thomas had become gentleman by 1595, 
for in that year he was so described in a chancery suit.!® He charged that 


18 Tt is perhaps needless to explain that in following old documents I follow the spelling 
of the document. When speaking in my own person I follow the usual later spelling. 

4 For instance Fines for 37 Henry VIII, in the Calendar of Fines, and Ancient Deeds, 
A. 4326, 4669, 13491, 13495, at the Public Record Office. 

% Sir William Dugdale, The Antiquities of Warwickshire .. . etc. The Second Edition ... 
revised by William Thomas, D. D. (London, 1730), 2 volumes paged continuously, p. 783. 

8 Court of Wards Inquisitions, 19, 100, at the Public Record Office. 

17 Court Rolls for the Manor of Tanworth, Additional Manuscripts, 17, 792, at the British 
Museum. 

18 Worcester Wills, vol. 6, part 2, fol. 253 b, at Birmingham Probate Registry. 

19 Chancery Papers, C2 Elizabeth, G2, 161. 
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in his absence William and Henry Huddiford became possessed of his 
property, which he estimated at a yearly value of forty pounds, and 
schemed to enrich themselves, that they broke into his chests and took 
away jewels and various papers including deeds and leases. The Huddi- 
fords denied illegal entry but stated that while Thomas Greene was in 
jail at Worcester Thomas Dabridgcourt and William Skynner, the 
brother of Greene’s son Henry, brought an action against Greene, and 
that Greene’s brother Oliver advised them to do what they did. Greene’s 
reply to this indicates that Dabridgcourt had set Henry the son against 
the father, and that the whole matter was something of a family quarrel. 

Thomas Greene of Warwick in his will of 1590 had named a cousin 
John Greene, gentleman, of Warwick, and Henry Greene in his will of 
1581 had named a cousin John Greene, gentleman. Presumably, since 
both were cousins themselves, they referred to the same man. Cham- 
bers,” following Fripp, identifies him as John Greene of Warwick, Host 
of the Crown Inn, who was one of the Protestant leaders in Warwick and 
became bailiff in 1575. As bailiff he became gentleman. He is perhaps the 
John Greene of Warwick who in 1561 with his wife Joan (Johanna in the 
Latin), executrix of Richard Yardley,” sued Frances Brace of Broms- 
grove, Worcestershire, in Common Pleas.” A John Greene of Warwick 
made his will 16 January, 1606, and named wife Joan, daughter Ursula, 
and sons Thomas and Richard. 

Here is a family to which William Shakespeare seems to have been re- 
lated and which by 1595 had achieved gentility in three branches. It 
should not be overlooked that the will of Oliver Greene in 1545 leaves 
books to his son and therefore indicates that it was a literate family. 

So much for the relatives of Thomas Greene among the Greenes. His 
mother, according to the pedigree, was Isabel, the daughter of Henry, 
the son of John Lingen of Hurst. According to the Visitation of Shrop- 
shire in 1623,* this family began with William Lingen of Herefordshire 
who married the daughter and heiress of John Witton (Whitton) and had 
two sons, William and Roger. The descendants of the elder son William 
are carried down several generations to the date of the visitation. The 
second son Roger married the daughter of William ap David and had 
Francis of Caurs and William. Francis of Caurs married Margaret, 


20 This leads one to suspect that this man may be the Thomas Greene, gentleman, of 
Worcester diocese, who was a recusant in 1596. Cf. Chambers, of. cit., 1, 151. 

*l Op. cit., m, 150. 

2 The will of Richard Yardley of Warwick, dated 22 July, 1557, is at Somerset House. 
(P. C. C., 37 Wrastley). He left wife Joan and children John, Robert, William, Richard, 
Joan, Katherine, Winifred, and named brother William Edwards, and kinsman and servant 
Henry Yardley. 23 C.P. 40, 1190, membrane 211. 

% Chambers, op. cit., 1, 150. % Harleian Society Publications, xxx, 327. 
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daughter of Richard Corbet of Lee, and had, besides daughters, John, 
who acquired Hurst by marrying Maude, the daughter of John Brough- 
ton, and William. Here this part of the pedigree ends without any dates 
for the branch. A chancery suit,”* however, shows that William Lingen, 
the uncle of John of Hurst, made his will 16 April, 35 Henry VIII, and 
that John of Hurst inherited his land. William’s illegitimate daughter, 
who apparently did not know that she was illegitimate, had brought suit 
for recovery of the land. In the suit she is described as Jane Lingen 
“shempster of London.” 

Thomas Greene of Stratford’s paternal grandmother is described in the 
pedigree as “daughter of Fetherstone.” The will of her husband, Oliver 
Greene, gives her name as Joan. In the will Maurice Walker is named as 
“friend” of the children along with Thomas Greene and Henry his son, 
brother and nephew of Oliver. The association of Maurice Walker with 
these blood relatives suggests that he may have been a relative of some 
kind. Maurice Walker was also named as a supervisor of the will. Accord- 
ing to a Survey and Rental of the Manor of Packwood, dated 32 Henry 
VITI,”” Maurice Walker is listed as owning a tract of land in the right of 
his wife, Margery, former wife of Thomas Fetherstone. This entry sug- 
gests that Joan, the wife of Oliver Greene belonged to this family of 
Fetherstones. 

A pedigree of these Fetherstones,”* apparently a late compilation, be- 
gins with John Fetherstone and wife Emotta of Packwood, who joined 
the Gild of Knowle 8 Edward IV. Their son Thomas and his wife Mar- 
gery of Packwood were admitted to the Gild of Knowle 21 Henry VII, 
and had two sons William and John, both admitted to the Gild of Knowle, 
3 Henry VIII. John married Elizabeth, daughter of William Turner by 
Dionisia, daughter and heiress of John Smith of Haseley, and had two 
sons, Thomas and William. William married (1) Ann Linold of Chadwick 
in the parish of Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, and (2) the daughter of 
Butler of Budbrooke. He had (1) John of Packwood, who married Jo- 
hanna, daughter of John Bennett of Rowington and had John (living in 
1637), Francis, William, Thomas, Elizabeth, and Alice; (2) William; (3) 
Brigitta,?® who married John Palmer of Aston Cantlowe; (4) Alice, who 
married, first, Thomas Wheigham of Knowle and, second, Anthony Palm- 
er of Knowle. 


% Early Chancery Papers, C1, 1448, 32, at the Public Record Office. 

27 Land Revenue Books, L.R. 2, 181, Survey of Monasteries, Henry VIII, Part 1, ' 
on folio 148. 

8 Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 11, 229. 

29 An entry in the Worcester Consistory Act Book covering the year 156% 
in that year a marriage bond was made for marriage of Bryget Fethe er, 
yeoman, of Aston Cantlowe. 
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The will of William Fetherstone the elder of Packwood, dated 20 No- 
vember, 1600, is at Somerset House.* It gives no additional information 
concerning his family, but shows that his daughter Alice was still the 
wife of Thomas Wheigham. Of his first wife, Ann Linold of Chadwick in 
the parish of Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, nothing has yet been discov- 
ered.*! By 2 & 3 Philip and Mary he had a wife named Agnes, as is shown 
by a fine of that date for a deed from Humfrey Conyngsbie and wife 
Lucia to William Feytherstone and wife Agnes for land in Packwood. 
Since the pedigree gives this William only two wives, the conclusion is 
that this Agnes is the second wife, ‘‘daughter of Butler of Budbrooke.”’ 
This conclusion is supported by a statement of William Fetherstone him- 
self in a chancery suit of 1587.*? He said that long previously he had mar- 
ried Agnes, daughter of Alice Butler, deceased, late wife of John Butler, 
deceased, who during her widowhood promised her three daughters forty 
marks apiece to be paid one month after her decease, who shortly after 
this promise married Thomas Jenks alias Hankenson of Warwick some 
thirteen years before the date* of the suit, and who made her will 18 
January, 13 Elizabeth. 

The Fetherstone pedigree omits Richard Fetherstone whom the 1544 
grant of Packwood Manor and other lands in the parish of Packwood 
to William Willington and William Sheldon shows to own, or to have 
recently owned, a tract of land there in partnership with his father and 
mother, Thomas and Margery. Likewise, he does not appear in the Sur- 
vey and Rental, previously mentioned, because, perhaps, the land was 
not a part of the manor and the other land of his father Thomas was in 
the tenure of his mother’s husband Maurice Walker. Richard Fether- 
stone, however, appears as a witness to a deed of 18 July, 1567, from 
Hunphrey Grimshaw of Packwood, husbandman, to William Fetherston 
of Packwood, yeoman.* A Richard Fetherstone and a William Fether- 
stone were witnesses to the will of William Ichevor of Packwood, 13 Oc- 
tober, 1574. Nor does the pedigree show Robert Fetherstone, who ap- 


3 P.C.C., 88 Woodhall. 

31 A will of John Lynall of “Chaddishewche in the parish of Bromsgrove (Worcester 
Wills, 5 and 6 P & M, file 154) names wife Joan, son John, daughter Margaret, and father- 
in-law John Butler. A will of Margery Lynall of Bromsgrove, dated April 14, xx(v?) 
Henry VIII, and proved 23 July, 1543, names daughter Elizabeth Badger, and Elizabeth 
Badger, daughter of Thomas Badger, and makes a William Tybson joint sharer with 
Elizabeth Badger in the residuary estate. 

32 Chancery Papers, C 2, Elizabeth. F5. 28. at the Public Record Office Chancery. 

% E. I. Fripp, Shakespeare Man and Artist, p. 91, said that Jenks was bailiff of War- 
wick in 1572-73. 

3 Warwickshire Manuscripts, No. 288023, at the Reference Library in Birmingham. 

% P.C.C., 53 Pickering. 
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pears in the Survey and Rental as holding land by copy of court roll of 
22 April, 9 Henry VIII, or Alice Fetherstone in whose right William 
Bagbere (perhaps a corruption of Bagper) held one messuage by copy of 
court roll of 23 April, 25 Henry VIII. Robert Fetherstone and Alice 
Fetherstone, of course, may not have belonged to the family, but their 
presence on the manor leads one to think they may have. Likewise, the 
pedigree makes no mention of the Nicholas Fetherstone of Packwood who 
joined the Gild of Knowle in 3 Henry VIII.** He might have been Nicho- 
las, the son of Thomas Fetherstone of Anstey in Coventry, whose will*’ 
was dated 6 May 1557 and proved 12 October 1557. Or he might be the 
Nicholas Fetherstone who held Jacknettes Wood with 10 crofts in the 
Manor of Knowle by copy of court roll of 6 July, 23 Henry VIII, at the 
time of the Survey, 33 Henry VIII.** Another Fetherstone who may 
have belonged to the Packwood group was Hamlet Fetherstone, tanner, 
of Solyhull, who also owned land in Knowle. There was a Fine of Mich- 
aelmas 5 & 6 Philip and Mary fora deed from William Sheldon to Hamlet 
Fetherstone in Solyhull.*® He made his will 24 July 1574, proved 16 April, 
1575, and left legacies to his wife Elizabeth, son Thomas, second son 
Barnabie (under 20), daughter Dorothy (under 20), and youngest son 
Henry. He made his wife Elizabeth executrix and appointed “my well 
beloved friends Harry Higford of Solyhull and Rychard Fetherstone of 
Pacwood my brother [Thomas Ridge of Ednaston county Derby husband- 
man struck out] overseers.” The naming of Richard Fetherstone of 
Packwood as an overseer suggests some family connection. Hamlet 
Fetherstone’s personal property was appraised at £104.3s.4d., no small 
sum for those days. 

The omission of Joan Fetherstone, wife of Oliver Greene from the 
Fetherstone pedigree, then, does not necessaily mean that she did not 
belong to the family. The circumstances under which Maurice Walker 
was named in her husband’s will’ previously mentioned and Maurice’s 
known marriage to the widow of Thomas Fetherstone indicate a con- 
nection. The dates are right for Joan to have been his stepdaughter, but 
this is only a possibility as yet. Besides the land in Packwood in the right 
of his wife Margery, Maurice Walker held land, according to the Survey 
and Rental of the Manor of Knowle previously mentioned, at Longdon 
in Solihull, part of the Manor of Knowle, which adjoined Packwood, and 
died in 1555. In his will, dated 22 September 1555 and proved 12 Novem- 
ber 1555, he left legacies to this wife Margery, and his children Richard, 


% W. B. Bickley, The Register of the Gild at Knowle, 1894, p. 202. 

37 Lichfield Wills, fol. 80 b, at Birmingham Probate Registry. 

3 Land Revenue Books, L.R. 12, i85, Monastic Surveys, fol. 1. 39 (Omitted.] 
Lichfield Wills, from the filed wills, at Birmingham Probate Registry. 
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William, Thomas, John, Ann, Elizabeth, and Alice.“' He gave to the chil- 
dren of his wife 6s.8d. each but, unfortunately for this investigation, did 
not name them. His personal property was appraised at £101.17s.4d. In 
Michaelmas Term 38 & 39 Elizabeth, the youngest son Thomas brought 
suit” against Robert Higgenson and wife Joan (widow of Maurice’s eld- 
est son Richard), Thomas Barker and wife Christian, and Christopher 
Randall and wife Ann, daughters of Richard Walker, for tenements in 
Longdon, alleging that these were copyhold property and by the custom 
of the manor should have descended to him as youngest son of the first 
wife by Borough English. The details of the depositions add nothing to 
the knowledge of the Fetherstone but show that Walker’s children were 
by a first wife. She was probably the Crystiane of the entry ‘‘Morricus 
Walker & Crystiane de Solyhull” in the Register of the Gild at Knowle* 
under the year 1517. The depositions show that this property came to 
Maurice Walker through the marriage of his grandfather John Walker 
to the heiress of the Birches, and this is confirmed by an early chancery 
suit“ in which John Walker and wife Margaret brought suit for it. Thus 
the history of Maurice Walker’s family can be traced for five generations, 
but it throws no further light on the Fetherstones. 

This survey of the Green and Fetherstone families has not shown any 
connection with the Shakespeares except that with which the investiga- 
tion began. It has, however, led emphatically to the Manor of Packwood, 
where, according to the Survey and Rental previously mentioned, a 
Richard Shakespeare held a copyhold by copy of court roll of 15 October 
16 Henry VIII (1524) and a Christopher Shakespeare held a messuage 
and lands under indenture of 15 October, 26 Henry VIII (1534). In the 
1544 grant of the manor of Packwood and neighboring lands to William 
Willington and William Sheldon,* Christopher Shakespeare with his 
sons William and John was named as holding a property called Petters 
in the parish of Packwood. He also held charity land in the parish of 
Tanworth.* Christopher Shakespeare and wife Isabella of Packwood 
joined the Gild at Knowle 3 Henry VIII.‘ The will of Christopher Shake- 
speare of Packwood was dated 31 August, 1557, and proved 25 October 
1558.** Because of its possible importance, it is quoted in full. 


4t Lichfield Wills at Birmingham Probate Registry. This is a filed will. 

* The suit is calendared in the volume entitled Depositions by Commission, vol. 1, p. 364, 
at the Public Record Office. The depositions are in the files for the indicated terms of 
court. 

43 W. B. Bickley, The Register of the Gild at Knowle (1894), p. 237. 

44 Early Chancery Papers, C1, 123, 16. 

4 Chambers, of. cit., 111, 366, quoting sources in note 6. I have examined the original 
patent. 4 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward VI, v, 29. 

47 Bickley, Register, p. 201. 

8 Lichfield Wills, fol. 146, at Birmingham Probate Registry. 
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In the name of god amen the last daye of August in the yeare of our lorde god 
1557 I Christopher Shakespeare of the paryshe of Packwood in the dyoces of 
Coventry and Lychefeilde beying whole in body and of perfect mynde and 
remembrance consyderyng the uncertaynty of deathe and the casualy tyes of 
thys worlde doo ordre and make thys my testeament and last wyll as hereafter 
ffollowythe ffyrste and pryncypelly I bequeathe my soule unto allmyghty God 
my maker redemour and savyour to our blessed laydy sainte Mary and to all 
the holy company in heaven and my body to be buried in the church or church- 
yarde of Packwood at the dyscretyon of mine executors And I geave and be- 
queathe to the hyh haultre of Packewood a tapre of xi j.d. And to the mother 
churche of Lychefeilde I bequeath iiij.d. And I wyll yt my body be honestly 
and decently broughte to the grounde and suche money to be gyven to the 
poore or spent in meate and drynke as my executors shall thynke mete and 
convenyent by theire good dyscretyons And I geave and bequeathe toward the 
byeng of ornaments to serve god in the churche of Packwood xiij.s.iiij.d. And 
I wyll yt my sone Rychard Shackspeare shall not remove nor take from the 
house where he now dwellethe no benche bedstyde talle bourde nor any other 
thynge that shalbe thoughte meete and necessary to remayne styll And I wyll 
that he shall have left him in lyke maner in the house wherein I now dwell And 
I gyve and bequeathe to the saide Rychard my sone a cowe at the decease of 
my wyfe And I geave and bequeythe to my son Wyllyam Shakspeare the 
takynge of the house wherein my sone Rychard now dwellythe w’ch ys copye 
holde called Hancoxe And I bequeathe to the seade Wyllyam a cowe at the 
decease of hys mother and a brewyng brass pott And I geave and bequeathe 
to my sone Roger Shakespeare forthe of my goodes and cataylles vj.li xiij.s 
iiij.d. as hys mother shall thynke convenyent and also one good bedd w’th all 
thyngs to a bedd belonging at the dyscretyon of hys mother and also a counter- 
bord and a breasse pott and all maner my cardbords that I shall have at my 
decease w’th all my tooles that belonge to theym and my best broche of yron 
And I gyve and beqeathe ‘to Crystofer my sone forthe of my goodes and 
cattell v.li of lawful money or money worthe and a cowe at the decease of my 
wyfe upon hys good and gentell usyng hymselfe towardes hys mother And I 
geave and bequeathe to John Shakespeare my sone a cowe at the decease of my 
wyfe And I geave and bequeathe to Alyce my dawghter forthe of my goodes 
and catalle the some of x.li in money or money worthe and a fetherbed w’th all 
thynges to a fether bed belongynge at the dyscretyon of my wyfe and also the 
iiij.markes in money or other stuffe w’ch her brother Thomas Shakespeare be- 
queathed her The resydew and rest of all my goodes debts and cattell what- 
soever yt be I geave and bequeathe yt wholly to Isbell Shaxpeare my wyfe to 
dyspose and ordre the same as god shall geave her gain And at her latter ende 
to dyspose and gyve the same amonge my chyldren where she then kethe 
moste neade shalbe also I do ordeyne make and appoynte the aforesaid Isbell my 
wife my true and lawfull executryx of thys my last will and testament together 
w’th my sone Roger Shakespeare And I do will that my said sone Roger shalbe 
content for to have for hys paynes in thys beleafe taken those legeacyes the w’ch 
I have before expressly geaven unto hym in thys my wyll and testament And 
yf yt come so to passe that my wyefe doo mary agayne than I wyll yt she shall 
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have but halfe the resydew of my goodes and the other halfe amonnge my 
chyldren for to be partyd ffynally I doo ordeyne and make overseears to thys 
my Wyll and testament John Shaxspeare and Wylliam Shakespeare my sones 
and Wyllyam Fetherstone my sone in leawe And I geave to eche of theym 
iiij.d. for to praye for me. Wyttenesses Hereof Syr John Truelove curate Wylliam 
Shelldon and Thomas Chapplayne with others. 


Here at last is a possible connection: a Shakespeare-Fetherstone rela- 
tionship, a Fetherstone-Greene relationship, and a Greene-Shakespeare 
relationship. The difficulty is that it depends on the identity of two Feth- 
erstones, whose identity cannot be determined beyond dispute, Joan 
Fetherstone who married Oliver Greene, and William Fetherstone, the 
son-in-law of Christopher Shakespeare. No will for Joan Greene has come 
to light. She may have married after Oliver Greene’s death. The fact that 
her son Thomas Greene referred to three sisters without naming them 
indicates that she did. Oliver Greene named only one daughter in his will. 
Two others may have been posthumous twins, but his will was made 
shortly before his death and there is no hint that he expected another 
child. So Joan may have been the Mother Farre of Thomas Green’s will 
in 1590. No will, however, for a Joan Farre has been found. There the 
matter must rest. The William Fetherstone named as son-in-law in the 
will of Christopher Shakespeare can hardly be the William in the pedi- 
gree of the Fetherstones of Packwood, though he may have belonged 
to a branch not shown on it. Shakespeare named only one daughter in 
his will and her name was Alice, despite the fact that accounts of the will 
give him a daughter Agnes.*® The pedigree gives William two wives, Ann 
Linold and the daughter of Butler of Budbrooke, whom the chancery 
suit proved to be Agnes, daughter of John Butler by Alice who later 
married Jenks alias Hankenson of Warwick. So the son-in-law William 
Fetherstone must have been another man. He may have been the hus- 
band of Alice, the daughter of Christopher, who for some reason did not 
call her by her married surname. Or he may have married one of Christo- 
pher’s daughters who had died without children; at least, if she had left 
children one would expect some reference to them in the will of their 
grandfather. On the other hand, William Fetherstone may have been a 
step-son, for son-inlaw in that period was used also for that relationship. 
This would explain the absence of a wife’s name or any reference to chil- 
dren. But step-relationship would also bar the William Fetherstone of the 
pedigree, which, unless it is wrong, makes his mother Elizabeth. Christo- 
pher Shakespeare had a wife Isabella in 1511 when he joined the Gild at 


49 Chambers, op. cit., p. 366, citing his sources in note 6. I have myself examined the 
original will at the Birmingham Probate Registry. No daughter Agnes is named in it. 
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Knowle, and he left a widow named Isabella. Presumably the two were 
the same, though it is not impossible that a first wife named Isabella 
died, that he married as second wife Elizabeth, and that after her death 
he married as a third wife another Isabella. Some color is lent to this 
possibility by the fact that in his will Christopher in speaking of payment 
of legacies to William, Roger, and Christopher used the phrase “his 
mother,” but in the case of Richard, John, and Alice he used the phrase 
“my wife.” Yet the difference in phrasing may have no significance. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the chain of connection exists. 
The possibility that it is the correct chain is strengthened by the Common 
Pleas suit which Professor Leslie Hotson unearthed.®® In 1561 a John 
Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon was named with Richard Shakespeare 
of Packwood and Roger Shakespeare of Packwood in a suit for debt of 
twenty pounds by Roger Binford of Solyhull. The suit does not call 
them sons of Christopher Shakespeare, but the inference that they were 
his sons seems justifiable. Hitherto the poet’s father, John Shakespeare, 
has been the only man of the name known to have been living at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in 1561, the date of the Common Pleas suit. The identifica- 
tion of the two as one and the same man involves such a shock to the long 
accepted belief that the poet was the grandson of Richard Shakespeare 
of Snitterfield, that scholars will be justified in awaiting additional evi- 
dence before they make the identification suggested by this new possi- 
bility. New evidence may explain it away. Genealogists know that any- 
thing can happen in genealogy. 

The possibility that the Shakespeare-Greene kinship came through 
the Fetherstones provides no explanation for the Thomas Greene alias 
Shakespeare who was buried at Stratford-on-Avon 6 March, 1590.5 But 
another explanation is possible. Hotson’s article previously mentioned 
showed that a John Shakespeare, yeoman, was living in Stratford-on- 
Avon Easter 1533. There had been Greenes in Stratford-on-Avon at least 
as early as 1406-07, when Thomas Grene® was proctor of the Gild there. 
In 1466-67 Thomas Grene of Stratford-on-Avon, bocher, and wife Agnes 
were mentioned in the Gild Register and Thomas Grene was to repair 
Payne’s Place. In 1480 John, son of Thomas Grene of Stratford-on-Avon, 
was mentioned, and in 1487-88 an entry showed that Joan, the wife of 


50 Leslie Hotson, “Shakespeare of Stratford,” The Times (London), July 2, 1933. In the 
article, Professor Hotson omitted the reference to the suit, but he kindly gave it to me and 
I have read the original record. 

51 Chambers, op. cit., m, 4. 

52 J. Harvey Bloom, The Register of the Gild of Holy Cross at Stratford-on-Avon, 1907, 
p. 9. Other references to the Gild in this paragraph are to the same book. Since they are 
easily identifiable, the page references are omitted. 
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Thomas Grene, Sr., of Stratford, was dead. In the next year Thomas 
Grene, Jr., and wife Agnes were mentioned, and in 1491-92 William Grene 
of Stratford and wife Agnes. In 1495-96 Thomas Grene, Jr., was proctor, 
and in 1502-03 William Grene. In 1504-05 John Grene of Stratford was 
dead. On 10 September 12 Henry VII (1496) the Gild leased a tenement 
in Henley Street, late in the tenure of Thomas Grene butcher, next door 
to Richard Persons, a miller, and two years earlier it leased to Thomas 
Grene and wife Agnes a tenement in Ely Street. In 36 Henry VIII 
Thomas Grene sued William Grene, executor of the will of Edward 
Grene, for debt. As late as 32 Elizabeth, Roger Grene, mylner, had a 
tenement in Henley Street. There were Greenes, then, in Stratford-on- 
Avon from 1406-07 to as late as 1590. It is not impossible—no stronger 
words shou!d be used—that the John Shakespeare, yeoman, of Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1533 married a Greene widow and that her Greene son bore 
Shakespeare’s name as an alias, or that John Shakespeare, yeoman’s, 
widow married a Greene and that her Shakespeare son had the double 
name. It is, likewise, not impossible that the poet’s father was related 
in some way to this John Shakespeare, yeoman, and followed him to 
Stratford. 

The interruption of this investigation by the war prevented the study 
of the families of the other men referred to by Thomas Greene as kin. 
The data here presented, however, show that three branches of the Greene 
family had attained the rank of gentry by 1595 and that Thomas 
Greene’s own branch was literate as early as 1545. The Lingens, his 
mother’s family, were gentle. The other families belonged to the well-to- 
do yeomanry that perhaps had the property qualifications but had not 
held the offices that entitled them to gentle status. That such yeoman 
families existed is evidenced by the fact of intermarriage between them 
and the families of the gentry.5* The Fetherstones in the next century 
became gentlemen. The whole connection makes a family background 
that is a far cry from being poverty-stricken and illiterate. It is, on the 
other hand, financially prosperous for the localities and culturally 
literate. 

RUPERT TAYLOR 

Clemson College 


53 J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Descriptive Catalogue of the Ancient Manuscripts and Records 
. . . of the Corporation of Stratford-upon-A von (1836), 57. 

4 Supra, p. 180. 5 Supra, p. 133. 

5 Cf. Ferne, John, The Blazon of Gentry . . . , London, 1586. fol. 65, where Ferne states 
the conditions under which the son of a gentle mother and yeoman father might bear his 
mother’s arms. 
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IX 
SHAKESPEARE’S “HARKE HARKE YE LARKE” 


HE earliest known musical setting for Shakespeare’s lyric ““Harke 

Harke ye Larke,” suggests new aspects of the dramatist’s craft, and 
contributes an interesting variant oi the song-text. The score, acquired 
by the Bodleian in 1937? and subsequently printed with modern notation 
in 1941,* is here printed in facsimile by permission of the Bodleian Library 
Authorities. The following is a transcription of the words: 


Harke Harke Harke Harke Harke y® Larke 

at heauen gate sings 

at heauen gate sings 

& Phoebus ’gins to rise 
The winking mary buds begin to ope theire golden eyes 
w* ey’ry thing y* pretty is my Lady sweet arise 

arise arise 
my Lady sweet Arise 


There is no conclusive evidence establishing the identity of the com- 
poser, the date of the composition of the music, or that these particular 
notes were sung in either of the early performances of Cymbeline.* The 
setting obviously belongs to the early seventeenth century school of 
composition as represented in the works of Robert Johnson, Nicholas 
Laniere, John Wilson, Henry Lawes, and others whose songs appear in 
the same manuscript collection.’ While it is impossible to determine 


1A List of All the Songs and Passages in Shakespeare, which have been set to Music, by 
J. Greenhill, W. A. Harrison, and F. J. Furnivall (London: The New Shakespeare Society, 
1884), gives the date of the earliest musical setting for this song as 1750. 

? Bodleian MS. Don. c. 57, f. 78. 

’ George A. Thewlis, “Some Notes on a Bodleian Manuscript,” Music and Letters, xx, 
no. 1 (January, 1941), 32-35. Thewlis gives a brief description of the condition and appear- 
ance of the MS, speculates upon the date when it was copied, the identity of the com- 
poser of this song, and dwells at some length upon the nature of the musician who might 
be able to supply the missing harmony. Further reference to the content of this article 
isinn. 5. 

4E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 11, 338, quotes Simon Forman’s description of a 
performance of Cymbeline which took place shortly before Forman’s death, 12 September, 
1611. There was a court performance 1 January 1633/4, recorded in The Dramatic Records 
of Sir Henry Herbert, Edited by J. Q. Adams (1917), p. 53. 

5 T am indebted to Miss E. G. Parker of Oxford fora list of the composers to whom other 
songs in the same collection were ascribed. In addition to those mentioned above there were: 
John Jenkins, William Caesar, William Lawes, Stephen Mace, John Hilton, William Webb, 
and Robert Ramsey. Thewlis, of. cit., suggests that inasmuch as John Wilson and Robert 
Johnson set other Shakespearian lyrics to music, one or the other of the two may have 
provided the accompaniment to “Harke Harke ye Larke.” Thewlis believed that the 
manuscript was copied between 1648 and 1650. Whatever the date of copying, many of the 
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whether the words were written to fit the music, or the notes arranged to 
accompany the words,® it is reasonable to assume (familiar as Shakes- 
peare was with music and musicians)’ that this setting represents the 
type® of song the poet had in mind when he penned Cloten’s demand for 
a “‘wonderful sweet aire.’’® 

In view of the preparations for and comment upon the song indicated 
in Shakespeare’s text (1) Cloten’s remark that the solo was sung by an 
“ynpaued Eunuch,’’” (2) the introduction of special musicians to per- 
form the aubade," and (3) the words of the song itself suggestive of a 
lark’s high call and flight!*—it is not surprising that the score calls for a 
treble voice of comparatively high range: middle F to high A.” 





songs were composed before the death of Robert Johnson in 1633. Johnson’s Tempest 
music was composed perhaps as early as 1613. See E. J. Dent, “Shakespeare and Music,” 
A Companion to Shakespeare Studies (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1934), p. 159. 

 * Dent, of. cit., 159, “It has been suggested that many of Shakespeare’s songs were 
written to tunes already in existence, although those tunes may not be known to us now; 
but it is difficult to see how convincing proof of this theory can be established even if its 
plausibility be admitted.” 

7 Ernest Brennecke, Jr., ““Shakespeare’s Collaboration with Morley,” PMLA, ttv, no. 1 
(March, 1939), 139. See text and notes. 

8 Concerning the nature of this music see the works listed in the bibliography prepared 
by M. C. Boyd, Elizabethan Music and Musical Criticism (1940). 

9 Cymbeline, 11, iii, 19. Unless otherwise noted line references are from The Complete 
Works of Shakespeare, Edited by George Lyman Kittredge (Ginn & Co., 1936). 

10 Cymbeline, 01, iii, 34. Richmond Noble, Shakespeare’s Use of Song (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1923), pp. 133, 134, 135. Although Noble had not seen this score, he thought it possible 
that the singer was a eunuch or a male alto singing high falsetto. 

il FE. W. Naylor, Shakespeare and Music (London, 1896), p. 100, refers to the musicians 
“who seem... to be professional players.” Noble, of. cit., p. 131, refers to this song as 
“sung in a ‘consort’ by a trained musician specially brought on to the stage for that sole 
purpose.” On the other hand, H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Second Series, 
(1930), p. 266 n., speculates that the song “might well have been sung by the actor of 
Arviragus.” If (as Guiderius stated) his own and his brother’s voices had “got the mannish 
crack,” it would have been unlikely that the latter would have attempted that high A. 

12 The high ethereal quality of the lark’s song and flight required that songs about larks 
should be written for high voices. As Thomas Morley stated in his Plaine and Easie In- 
troduction to Practicall Musicke (1608), p. 178, “you must have a care that when your 
matter signifieth ascending, high heaven, & such like, you make your musick ascend... . 
For as it will be thought a great absurditie to talke of heaven & point downward to the 
earth.” Also, see n. 17. Henry Lawes’ song The Lark, which is found in several manu- 
script collections and was printed with revisions after Lawes’ death in The Treasury of 
Musick (1669), was for a treble of nearly the same range. The literary significance of lark 
music has been treated at some length by A. H. Moncur-Sime, Shakespeare, His Music and 
Song, Ch. rx, and by G. Wilson Knight, The Shakespearian Tempest (1932), Appendix A, 
p. 300f. 

13 E. H. Fellows, English Madrigal Composers (1921), Ch. vu, p. 71, “The soprano parts 
were never written above A.” Fellowes discusses vocal range, falsetto singing, and the 
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The key is F, the time, 4/4; the barring is very irregular'“—which 
points to an early rather than to a late date of composition.” The first 
measure consists of an ornamental chromatic flourish’ suggesting pos- 
sibly the swift upward rush of wings. The first five and last two measures 
have the liveliness and buoyancy Morley declared belonged to songs 
written for a high key.!” The character of the melody, however, is one 
of insinuating tenderness that might well have satisfied Cloten’s desire 
for a “‘wonderful sweet” accompaniment. 

Critics and interpreters of Shakespeare have discussed the ways in 
which the music of Act 11, Scene iii, furthered the playwright’s needs and 
purposes in giving Imogen time to change from night-robe to court 
costume,’* in taking the place of stage-sets by announcing the dawn,” 
in providing cheerful melody between two gloomy scenes,”® and in 
emphasizing the sweet and rapturous tenderness of the heroine’s na- 
ture.”4 Several aspects of Cloten’s relationship to the music, too, have 
been pointed out: his pose in hiring the musicians,” the literary and 
musical criticism implied in his introduction of the performers, the 
coarse humor of his comments as they departed, and the failure of the 





Elizabethan use of pitch. W. Robertson Davies, Shakespeare’s Boy Actors (London, 1939), 
pp. 35-37, discusses the preservation of the boy actors’ treble voices, by means of careful 
training until the actors were sometimes sixteen or even seventeen years old. 

4 Fellowes, op. cit., p. 306. “The regularity of the barring varied considerably; sometimes 
it adhered fairly closely to the time-signatures, but at others it followed the less regular 
rhythms of the music or of the verbal phrases, and occasionally barlines were entirely ab- 
sent for a prolonged period.” 

1% As pointed out in n. 14, during the early part of the century methods of barring were 
very irregular; toward the middle of the century more regular methods began to be em- 
ployed. This is illustrated in the works of Henry Lawes, whose early songs reveal irregular 
barring, and whose later compositions might be regarded as among the first to have modern 
notation. The present author has treated this subject in Henry Lawes, Musician and Friend 
of Poets (1941). For examples of the two types of notation see pages 43 and 194. 

16 An identical first measure appears at the beginning of Henry Lawes’ song, The Lark, 
as it was copied into Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 11608. See n. 12. 

17 Op. cit., p. 166. “ ... you must understand that those songs which are made for the 
high key be made for more life, the other in the low key with more gravitie and staidnesse, 
so that if you sing them in contrarie keyes, they will lose their grace and will be wretched 
as it were out of their nature.” 

18 Granville-Barker, of. cit., p. 267. 

19 Noble, op. cit., p. 132. 

20 Noted by many authors but treated at some length in Knight, op. cit., pp. 234-235 
and throughout the entire volume. One of Knight’s themes is the way in which Shakespeare 
interthreaded music throughout the plays. 

% Knight, op. cit., pp. 236, 238. 

22 Several authors have likened Cloten to Hedon in Cynthia’s Revels (11, i), who numbered 
among his graces keeping a barber, a monkey, and who loved “to haue a fencer, a pedant, 
and a musician seene in his lodgingsa mornings,” §** [Omitted.] 
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song to “penetrate” as a foreshadowing of his failure to win his suit. 
It is a pleasure to observe that even though the authors who noted 
these dramatic functions of the song had not seen a contemporary 
musical score for it, their opinions need not be contradicted. Rather, 
they are confirmed. Without access to the notes, however, certain char- 
acteristics of Cloten’s presentation of the aubade could not be deter- 
mined. 

The mere fact that the notes were actually written down has more 
bearing upon Cloten’s nature than might at first appear.* Shakespeare’s 
audiences more or less expected, if not impromptu invention, at least 
the effect of spontaneity achieved when new words were sung to familiar 
tunes.” As John Donne observed: “To know how to live by the booke 
is a pedantery, and to do it is a bondage. For both hearers and players 
are more delighted with voluntary than with sett musicke. And he that 
will live by precept shall be long without the habite of honesty.””?”’ The 
“sett” effect of the song, together with the appearance of a special 
musician to perform it, showed that the aubade was by no means a 
spontaneous outpouring of Cloten’s love. The calculated effect of the 
song, the well planned musical interlude, the aubade as a whole was 
symbolical of Cloten’s well calculated plan of courtship. The artificial 


24 Noble, op. cit., pp. 41, 132, 133. John Robert Moore, “The Function of the Songs in 
Shakespeare’s Plays,” Shakespeare Studies (University of Wisconsin Publications, 1916), 
gives an excellent discussion of Shakespeare’s use of song. On p. 90 Moore treats of Cloten’s 
rough language; p. 98, Moore deals with song as useful in foreshadowing what is to come 
and gives several examples, but does not mention Cymbeline in this connection. 

% King’s Music, An Anthology by Gerald Hayes With an Essay by Sir H. Walford Davies 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1937), p. 7. “The most striking element in their [that is, the com- 
posers’] spiritual approach . . . is that sense of immediacy in which their compositions had 
birth. We find no hint of an anxiety for the opinions of posterity or of cherished preserva- 
tion of output to be used again and again: . . . each fresh occasion postulated fresh crea- 
tion. ... The carelessness with which the composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries treated their works is almost incomprehensible to us today: . . . They composed 
directly into their instruments. ... ” Again, The Mask of Comus, Edited by E. H. Visiak 
and H. J. Foss (The Nonesuch Press, 1937), p. xvi. Speaking of the reluctance of com- 
posers to write down the score, “These pieces would have been of a casual nature, and if 
written down at all, would have been regarded as not worth preserving in autograph or 


print.” 
% Noble, op. cit., p. 23. “Originally the songs of the Elizabethan dramatists were set to 
‘airs’ . . . built upon the national songs and ballads, . . . the musician first improvised the 


tune for the voice and only secondly composed the instrumental accompaniment, the sim- 
plicity of which may be inferred from the fact that the accompanists were characters on 
the stage. Accordingly when Shakespeare wrote a song he probably had some folk air in 
view and he did not contemplate any elaborate treatment. The songs of Amiens, Feste, 
and Autolycus all seem to anticipate being set to modified folk tunes... . ” 

*7 John Donne’s Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, Edited by John Hayward (The 
Nonesuch Press, 1929), p. 442. A letter to Sir Henry Wotton? c. 1600? 
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range of the singer’s voice, whether genuine treble or male alto singing 
falsetto, intensified the effect of falseness in the musical protestations. 
Thus the presentation of the music reflected Cloten’s nature—a nature 
truly “without the habite of honesty”—the appeal, Imogen’s. 

That Cymbeline lacked spontaneity has sometimes been interpreted 
as evidence of Shakespeare’s waning strength—the disintegration of his 
dramatic powers at the close of his career.” In Act 1, Scene iii, however, 
where the lack of spontaneity was clearly useful in unfolding character 
and otherwise furthering the playwright’s purposes, it is rather the 
symbol of masterly skill combined with remarkable creative energy.” 

The absence of Cymbeline quartos and the doubt that has been cast 
upon the authenticity of many passages of the play,®° give considerable 
significance to an early manuscript version of even so small a fragment 
of the text as that of the song—particularly as the latter differs in several 
respects from that of the first and second folios.*! 

The omission in the manuscript of the third and fourth lines of the 
printed text is provocative of much speculation. If the music existed 
before the words were written—as was quite possibly the case, and as 
Cloten’s introduction of the music might indicate by the order in which 
he referred first to the “aire” and then to the “‘words to it’”—how did 
lines 3 and 4 of the printed text come to appear in the first folio? The 
logical conclusion would be that if several parts of the play were inter- 
polated lines 3 and 4 were also late additions. 

On the other hand, if the words were prepared before the accompani- 


*8 Chambers, op. cit., 1, 485-487, points out the theories advanced by various critics. 
Since the publication of Chambers’ work, Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William 
Shakespeare (New York, 1940), p. 316 f., refers to Cymbeline as the poorest of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and suggests that the author was half asleep when he wrote it. E. E. Stoll, 
Shakespeare and Other Masters (Harvard Univ. Press, 1940), Ch. 1, points to “Anticipation” 
(which would I think include many aspects of the presentation of the aubade in Cym- 
beline) as one of Shakespeare’s greatest qualities as a craftsman. 

29 When one considers what Shakespeare knew in advance when he planned Act II, 
Scene iii, it is amazing what he did with the materials at his disposal. From the text it 
appears that he knew he needed music at this point in the play, and that the musician 
who could be obtained to perform the solo had a voice of high range. 

5° Summed up by Chambers, of. cit., pp. 485-487. 

3 T have used in preparing this study the Columbia University copies of the first and 
second folios. The Columbia First Folio is xxx of Lee’s Census; the Second is described by 
R. M. Smith, Variant Issues of Shakespeare’s Second Folio and Milton’s First Published 
English Poem (Lehigh Univ. Publications, m, no. 3, March, 1928), p. 18. Textual comment 
in this study pertains to the first folio unless otherwise noted. For a brief evaluation of 
folio texts see A. W. Pollard, “‘Shakespeare’s Text,” A Companion to Shakespeare Studies 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1934), p. 263 f. 

% See n. 6. Also, Noble, op. cit., p. 29. “It is my belief that Shakespeare wrote the songs 
with some melody in view,” etc. 
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ment was written, it is possible that the composer worked from an early 
manuscript version which also lacked lines 3 and 4. The text of the song 
version in its simplicity and clarity was better suited to stage purposes 
and resembles more closely the songs of the other plays than does that 
of the more elaborate folio version.® 

It is, however, possible that the composer worked from the printed 
text and changed it as he thought best when he came to set it to music. 
The elimination of lines 3 and 4 could be attributed to the fact that the 
words were too ‘‘admirable rich” to be understood easily when sung. 
These lines were, moreover, full of “‘s’”’ sounds; and it is obvious that 
the composer did not like ‘‘s” sounds. His aversion appears in the omis- 
sion of “‘s” from hkeauens gate* and in the attempt to diminish the “‘s” 
effect by separating the sounds more widely in the use of ’gins to rise 
in place of gins arise. The substitution of The for And before winking 
mary buds obtained a lighter stress at the beginning of a new musical 
phrase. The repetition of Harke at the beginning, of at heauen gate sings 
at the end of the first line, and of my Lady sweet Arise at the end of the 
song gave greater clarity and emphasis to important words, and intensi- 
fied the emotional effect of the music.* 

Though the composer or copyist omitted all punctuation marks, he 
supplied the singer with musical symbols as guides in resting the voice.* 
Musical stops, Noble believed, rather than “the grammatical system 
which literary editors, following Dr. Johnson, have tried to fasten upon 
the Shakesperian text,”’ should be given first consideration in editing 
the song.®” At the risk of seeming both bold and ill advised (to the gram- 


33 Noble, op. cit., p. 18. Noble was comparing the elaborate folio version of this song with 
the simple songs of the other plays: “It was for people of such simple tastes that Shake- 
speare designed his work, and song he calculated would make easier the comprehension of 
his purpose. No doubt occasionally, as in Hark, hark, the lark (Cymbeline), Shakespeare 
in his songs appealed to the more educated in his audience. ... ” 

34 Variorum, p. 127, n. 22, ““Heauens gate] According to Walker these two words are 
pronounced as one, with the accent on the first syllable.” Rolfe calls attention to Milton’s 
use of Heaven Gate in P.L., v, 198. 

% E. J. Dent, of. cit., p. 147, “repetition is a characteristic feature of musical form and 
can produce an intensification of emotional effect.” 

%® Noble, of. cit., pp. 28, 29, believed with Simpson and Pollard that light stops or no 
stops had peculiar significance and should be carefully observed. In songs light stops indi- 
cated a swifter singing tempo. As it is doubtful if any of these editors contemplated the 
existence of a song with no stops, the theories may not apply to “Harke Harke y® Larke.’ 
The tempo thus relatively indicated would seem much too fast for singing. 

37 Charles C. Fries, “Shakespearian Punctuation,” Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and 
Donne (Macmillan, 1925), p. 67 f., discusses the editorial policies of various Shakespearian 
editors regarding punctuation. Pauses for singing have apparently not been given as much 
consideration as pauses for elocutionary effect. See also, Walter J. Ong, S.J., “Historical 
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marians) in attempting to interpret musical symbols in terms of punc- 
tuation, I venture to suggest the insertion of the following stops in the 
song text: exclamation points after the first three Harkes, a comma after 
the fourth Harke, commas after both sings, a period after the first rise, 
a colon after the first arise, commas after the second and third arise, and 
a period at the end of the song. Elision appears but twice: in ’gins, and 
in ev’ry.*8 Differences in spelling and in capitalization might be traced to 
many causes, the most likely being carelessness or slips of the pen in 
copying. It should be noted that the composer and the editors of the 
first folio agreed in not dividing the long lines beginning ‘“‘The winking 
mary buds,” and “‘w** ev’ry thing that pretty is.’’*° 
Wits McCiunc Evans 
Hunter College of the City of New York 





Backgrounds of Elizabethan and Jacobean Punctuation Theory,” PMLA, trx, no. 2 
(June, 1944), 349. 

38 Evelyn H. Schoel, “New Light on Seventeenth Century Pronunciation from the 
English School of Lutenist Song Writers,” PMLA, .rx, no. 2 (June, 1944), 398, and f. 
discusses the practices of the lutenists in regard to elision, aphaeresis, syncope, etc., as they 
appear in E. H. Fellowes’ editions. 

39 Noble, op. cit., p. 137. Many editors have followed Hanmer in dividing these lines 
though they have not adopted bin for is which was the original purpose of the division. 








x 
MILTON’S PROSE VOCABULARY 


N the history of the English language in the seventeenth century 

Milton occupies an anomalous position. In his general outlook on the 
character and problems of the language and in his efforts for linguistic 
regularity he suggests the rationalizing and standardizing tendencies of 
the eighteenth century. But in his actual practice in the matters of vo- 
cabulary, sentence structure, and syntax, he displays a versatility and 
extravagance which is characteristically Elizabethan. It is the purpose 
of this paper to investigate one of these aspects of Milton’s English, 
namely, the chief features of his prose vocabulary, especially as illus- 
trated in his own lexical innovations, and to draw certain conclusions 
from them in regard to his position as a great enricher of the English 
language. . 

Milton was not given to any methodical or precise exposition of his 
views on the English language. We find in him no serious complaints 
about its inadequacies or concrete proposals for its amendment. In his 
essay Of Education (1644) he has almost nothing to say on the place of 
the ‘‘mother dialect” in his scheme for the training of young English- 
men, and his references to the English language in Areopagitica (1644) 
are rhetorical, rather than linguistic. Nevertheless, a careful reading of 
his work, both in English and in other languages, reveals considerable 
interest in language in general and in English in particular. 

From classical and renaissance sources Milton drew his belief in the 
importance of the réle which language plays in human society. It is not 
only an instrument of civilization, the medium of “things usefull to be 
known,’” but a living barometer of manners and morals. There is a very 
intimate and real connection between the two; indeed, language actually 
helps form the manners of men. In the extraordinarily interesting letter 


1 The literature on Milton’s style and diction is extensive, but comparatively little 
of it deals with his prose vocabulary. Of the various editions of his individual works the 
following are informative on matters of language: John W. Hales, ed., Areopagitica (Ox- 
ford, 1874); Evert Mordecai Clark, ed., The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Com- 
monwealth (New Haven, 1895); Will Taliafero Hale, ed., Of Reformation touching Church 
Discipline in England (New Haven, 1896); William Talbot Allison, ed., The Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates (New York, 1911). The last three are in the Yale Studies in English series. 
Ants Oras, Notes on Some Miltonic Usages (Tartu, 1938), Milton’s Editors and Commentators 
(Tartu, 1930), and Helen Louisa Drew, “The Diction of Milton’s Prose,” Cornell University 
Abstracts of Theses, 1938 (Ithaca, 1939), pp. 29-32, contain valuable material on certain 
features of Milton’s prose. The standard text of Milton, both prose and poetry, is, of course, 
the Columbia edition, Frank Allen Patterson e¢ al., ed., The Works of John Milton (New 
York, 1931-38), Vol. 1-xvmr. All references to Milton’s works in this paper are to this 
edition. 2 Of Education, Works, tv, 277. 
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to Bendetto Bonmattei (1638), Milton calls attention to the power which 
language has to make the social existence of a community “beautiful and 
splendid”’*—the very ideal to which the social writers of the eighteenth 
century devoted themselves. Nor is it of small consequence, he goes on to 
say, what kind of language, pure or corrupt, a people speaks. A “general 
vitiation” in the use of the vernacular indicates a deterioration in the 
character of the people who employ it and foretells their eventual doom. 
On the other hand, a “liking and care” for a language implies a flourish- 
ing state for the civilization of which it is the vehicle. The history of 
Athens is a case in point. Elsewhere Milton cites examples out of the 
English past. When the ancient Britons forsook their own language and 
began to “affect the Latin eloquence,” they inadvertently paved the 
way for the introduction of Roman fashions and manners. These in turn, 
or rather the vices and abuses which came in with them, the “‘foolisher 
sort” misinterpreted as “civility,” though they actually prepared the 
way for their own bondage.‘ In a similar manner, the popularity which 
the French language enjoyed during the reign of Edward the Confessor 
presaged the immediate “subjection [of the English] to that people whose 
fashions and language they affected so slavishly.”® The same point is also 
implied in one of Milton’s political papers, where the ““Norman or French” 
origin of the word parliament is decried as a “monument of our ancient 
servitude.’’’ It is against this background that some of the patriotic refer- 
ences to English in Milton’s prose and poetry are to be understood, for to 
Milton a lack of respect for the native tongue betokened a moral and 
political degeneration which inevitably ends in slavery. 

Milton was also aware of the phenomenon of linguistic change, al- 
though the process involved and the import of these changes certainly 
escaped him. In his treatise on Ramistic philosophy, the Artis Logicae 
Plenior Institutio (1672), he attributes changes in the form of words to 
the “usually corrupt pronunciation of the lower classes” and the subse- 
quent “habit of writing them falsely.’’’ But despite his awareness of the 
fact that spoken languages change, he believed in the theory of the per- 
fectibility and ultimate fixation of language, a notion which was to play 
a most important part in eighteenth century discussions of English. In 
the letter to Bonmattei referred to above Milton complains that the bar- 
barisms which creep into a language constitute a “destructive intestine 


* xm, 31 ff. The original letter is in Latin. The quotations are from David Masson’s 
translation. 4 History of Britain (1670), x, 73. 5 Tbid., x, 292. 

® Proposals of Certain Expedients (1659?), xvimt, 4. One notices in these passages the jux- 
taposition of “language” with “fashions” or “‘morals.” Cf. also Of Reformation (1641), m1, 
51, where the “similitude of language and manners” of the United Provinces with those of 
England is urged as a reason for closer sympathy. 7 xq, 221. 
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enemy to genius.” It is therefore necessary, first, “to establish in maxims 
and rules the method and habit of speaking and writing received from a 
good age of the nation,” and then, “to fortify it around with a kind of 
wall,” in order to prevent by the most drastic legislation any attempt to 
overleap it. Though the immediate occasion for this letter was the pub- 
lication of a grammar of the Italian tongue, the language Milton uses is 
sufficiently broad to suggest its applicability to his own ‘“‘mother English.” 
The sentiment expressed here plainly carries with it the idea of a stand- 
ard grammar, the need for which was widely felt throughout the period, 
and possibly also the germ of the idea of an academy of the English 
language. In a tract written two or three years later Milton did actually 
propose the establishment of national academies as regularizing institu- 
tions, though the purpose of these academies was to be the general im- 
provement of morals and behavior.*® But since in Milton’s thinking man- 
ners and language were so intimately bound together, it is difficult to 
believe that the literary and lingusitic implications of such academies did 
not suggest themselves to him.® 

A similar tendency toward regularization and uniformity may be seen 
in Milton’s interest in English spelling. In an age when—to borrow Pro- 
fessor Grierson’s phrase—“‘licentious variation” was the rule in the mat- 
ter of orthography, Milton had worked out for himself a rational system 
which he appears to have followed with some consistency in his later 
pamphlets and in Paradise Lost.’° The underlying principles of Milton’s 
spelling as they apply to his poetry have been summarized by Miss Helen 
Darbishire; with only slight modification they apply to his prose.!! The 
most important peculiarities appear to be the following: (1) a spelling 
according to pronunciation, rather than according to etymology (suttle, 
temtation, morgag’d, banckrout, verdit); (2) the contraction and apostro- 
phizing of the preterite and the past participle (mislik’t, declar’d, estab- 
lisht, judgd); (3) the dropping of medial vowels in unstressed syllables 
(prisner, ordnary, covnant, hindring);” (4) the omission of silent conso- 
nants (gransire, hansom, hois(s), num); (5) a preference for ‘‘Italian” 


8 Reason of Church Government (1641), mt, 240. Cf. also Herman M. Flasdieck, Der Ge- 
danke einer englischen Sprachakademie in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (Jena, 1928), p. 12. 

9 A late account records a tradition to the effect that Milton was actually a member of 
the Della Crusca academy, and that he was consulted by its members on difficult and 
controversial points. See Jonathan Richardson, Explanatory Notes on Milton’s Paradise 
Lost (London, 1734), p. xiii. 

10H. J. C. Grierson, ed., The Poems of John Milton (London, 1915), 1, xxviii. 

11 Helen Darbishire, The Manuscript of Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I (Oxford, 1931), 
pp. xv. ff. 

2 This point is of special importance in poetry because Milton apparently depended 
upon spelling to insure a correct reading of his verse. Thus, as Miss Darbishire points out, 
Milton spells heavn, blest, when he wishes these words to be pronounced as monosyllables, 
but heaven, blessed, when they are to be pronounced as disyllables. 
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spellings in some words (sovran, Piemont, balcone, ghittar); (6) the 
doubling of final e in wee, mee, hee when these words stand in emphatic 
positions, and the spelling of these words with a single vowel when they 
occur in unemphatic positions; (7) a similar differentiation between 
their (emphatic) and thir (unemphatic); and (8) the frequent dropping of 
the final -e in words like heare, soone, prelate, regenerate. In working out 
this system—private and personal though it was—and in adhering to it, 
Milton anticipates, as it were, the regularization of English spelling 
which was a significant feature of eighteenth-century English. 

But if in these matters Milton looks forward to later developments in 
the history of the language, in his lexical practices he suggests the temper 
and spirit of the period in which he was born. In his ready acceptance of 
loan words and neologisms, in the number and variety of his own possible 
coinages, in the syntactical freedom of his vocabulary, and in his general 
virtuosity with words, he clearly belongs to that great line of masters of 
the language which includes among others Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, and Bacon. 

The extent and range of Milton’s vocabulary has never been accurately 
determined; in the absence of a concordance to his prose works all esti- 
mates on this head must remain inexact. Nevertheless, the studies that 
have been made of a small number of his tracts provide grounds for be- 
lieving that earlier statements about the limitations of his vocabulary are 
incorrect. An investigation of the vocabulary of eight of his prose works 
establishes its copiousness, for in these tracts Milton uses no less than 
5655 words not recorded among the 7118 in Bradshaw’s Concordance to 
his verse.* This count leaves out of consideration at least eight other 
long tracts as well as Accedence Commenc’t Grammar (1669), the History 
of Britain (1670), and the Brief History of Moscovia (published 1682). 
Milton’s total vocabulary must therefore be presumed to be larger than 
the 8000 to 14,000 words hitherto allowed him. 

Before examining Milton’s vocabulary it is well to consider his atti- 
tude toward foreign languages since his borrowings and coinages were 
determined to a large degree by his attitude toward them. So far as 
Latin and Greek are concerned, Milton certainly believed in their supe- 


13 Miss Darbishire suggests that there was a gradual progression in Milton’s scheme of 
simplifying English spelling. If that is the case, the differentiation between he and hee 
seems to have been one of the first, for it occurs in his early pamphlets. 

™ Helen Louisa Drew, op. cit., p. 30. The eight tracts used in making the count were 
Of Reformation, Prelaticall Episcopacy, Church Government, The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, Areopagitica, Of Education, The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, and The Readie 
and Easie Way, a total of two-sevenths, approximately, of Milton’s English prose. Both 
Miss Drew’s count and Bradshaw’s exclude inflected forms and proper names. See also 
Otto Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language, 6th edition (Leipzig, 1930), 
p. 197, and Arthur G. Kennedy, Current English (New York, 1935), p. 421. 
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riority over the vulgar tongues, although he very early set himself the 
high task of ‘“‘adorning” his native language and elevating it to the rank 
of the classical languages.“ A sound training in Latin and Greek, we may 
recall, is the very basis of his system of education.’ Of the modern foreign 
languages the only one he mentions specifically is Italian, to which he 
assigns a place second only to the classical languages and Hebrew. Span- 
ish he ignores completely, and his few comments on French do not indi- 
cate any special enthusiasm. Milton probably shared the prejudices of 
Puritan circles in regard to French, the political overtones of which are 
not difficult to discern. One is reminded in this connection of the explana- 
tion which Milton’s nephew, pupil, and biographer, Edward Phillips, 
gives for the choice of Latin as the medium of state correspondence by 
the Puritan Commonwealth. Latin was preferred, says Phillips, because 
the Council ‘‘scorned” to carry on diplomatic communication in the 
‘“‘wheedling, lisping jargon of the cringing French.’’!” Milton himself 
deplores the hold which the French language, or rather the ““Norman- 
French gibberish,” as he more accurately calls it, still had in the law- 
courts, and he looked with some misgivings at the growing importance 
of things French in England in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
for at the end of an entry in his Commonplace Book under the title of 
Mores Gentium, in which he refers to the prestige of the French in Ed- 
ward the Confessor’s reign, he appends the prayer: “God turn the omen 
from these days.”'® In his attitude toward these two languages Milton 
reflects Elizabethan literary and linguistic tastes with their Italianate 
strains, rather than anticipates the neo-classical period with its marked 
hospitality for French language influences. 

Another general consideration. Though this paper is concerned with 
Milton’s prose, it should be observed that his prose vocabulary is not as 
distinct from his poetic as might be imagined. “‘At its best and at its 
worst alike,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “his prose is the prose of a poet”’® 
—a statement which is as true for the basic matter of vocabulary as for 
imagery, rhythm, and other more elusive elements of style. The essential 
difference between Milton’s poetic and his prose vocabulary lies not in 
the kinds of words he uses in either medium, but in the varying propor- 


8 Church Government, 111, 236; The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, tv, 379. 

16 Of Education, tv, 285. Cf. also x11, 31-39, and m1, 236. 

17 William Godwin, The Lives of Edward and John Philips (London, 1815), p. 312. Though 
Phillips’ explanation is rejected by Masson and others, the prejudice it exhibits is quite 
authentic. 

18 Commonplace Book, xvi, 166; The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1649), v, 3. 
Slighting references to the French language and French manners occur also in Of Education 
Iv, 290; An Apology, 111, 300. Cf. also Proposalls of Certain Expedients, loc. cit., and the 
History of Britain, x, 292. 

19 Sir Walter Raleigh, Milton (London, 1900), p. 75. 
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tions in which he uses them. There are many homely, native words in 
his poetic vocabulary, and many impressive foreign borrowings in his 
prose; there are poetic coinages in his prose as well as prosaic ones in his 
poetry. As a matter of fact, in the specific matter of coinages Milton is 
not nearly as daring in his poetry as he is in his prose. The greater num- 
ber of words the first occurrence of which in literature is attributed to 
Milton by the New English Dictionary are words from his prose tracts. 

The New English Dictionary records over 500 words, exclusive of 
phrases and special combinations, the first citation for which is a passage 
from Milton. This does not, of course, mean that all of these words are 
Miltonic coinages; some will undoubtedly be found upon closer search to 
have been used by earlier authors or to have existed, unrecorded in liter- 
ary documents, before the date of their stated first appearance. But a 
very large number so obviously bear the stamp of the poet that there can 
hardly be any question of their minting. The definite ascription of these 
words to Milton is difficult because Milton rarely tells us that he is coin- 
ing a new word, although the circumstances surrounding its use may 
point in that direction.”® Nor is Milton interested in inventing words 
merely for the sake of innovation, in making “verbal curiosities,” as he 
calls them, the end and purpose of his writing.” His probable coinages are 
all words for which he felt a need, either momentary or lasting, and an 
unusually large number of them, as will be seen. presently, have become 
permanent additions to the language.” But whether some of these words 
are or are not of direct Miltonic origin, the very fact that Milton shows 
himself ready to employ recent creations freely implies a receptivity for 
neologisms borne out by his known attitude toward language and by his 
own identifiable creations in his poetry. 

It is convenient to treat these Miltonic words, that is, words either 
actually coined or borrowed by Milton or recorded first in his writings, as 
falling into two large classes: native and foreign.” Of the latter the largest 


*° An exception is Milton’s reference to the word alloeostropha, which Milton coined to 
designate a type of verse used in the chorus of a Greek play. Cf. Preface to Samson A go- 
nistes. “being divided into Stanza’s they [these verses] may be call’d Alloeostropha.” 

"1 Church Government, 111, 236. 

* Occasionally Milton explains the meaning of a new or difficult word, whether of his 
own mintage or not, by pairing it with an older or better-known equivalent. Thus, “amnti- 
nomy, or counter-statute” (The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 111, 440), “oligarchy, or 
the faction of a few” (Letter to a Friend, vt, 105). More frequently, however, this device is 
employed for some other reason than that of explanation: “to deferr and put off” (Of Ref- 
ormation, m1, 68), “be darken’d and obscur’d” (Ibid., 278), “to cancel and crosse it out” 
(Church Government, m1, 248), “continual cohabitation and living together” (The Judgment 
4 4 artin Bucer, tv, 46), “stagery, or scene-worke” (An Apology against a Pamphlet, mm, 

* The distinction is practical rather than ideal, Many words technically foreign were no 
longer felt to be such in Milton’s day. Cf. Edward Phillips, The New World of Words (Lon- 
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number are distinctly learned borrowings from Latin or Greek, with or 
without a modification in the form of the word, such as alloeostropha 
(“consisting of irregular strophes’’), cafena (“a chain of authorities’’), or 
animadverter, barbarize, etymologicon, flaminical, monostrophic. A fair pro- 
portion of Milton’s learned words are described in the NED as nonce- 
terms or are marked obsolete, but only a negligible part of them belong 
to the category of ink-horn terms, coinages which never had any cur- 
rency in the language, but which had such an inexplicable appeal to the 
less skilful word-mongers of the seventeenth century. Among the obso- 
lete words that fall into this category are gnomonology (“‘a compilation of 
maxims or precepts’), hecatontome (‘“‘a collection of one hundred vol- 
umes’’), and inguisiturient (“desirous of making an inquisition’’). 

In addition to borrowing directly from Latin and Greek, Milton 
shows his indebtedness to these languages by his use of words of ultimate 
classical origin. Milton frequently employs these words in their original 
rather than in their derivative English sense. This is, of course, a com- 
monplace of his poetic vocabulary,” but it is a noticeable feature also of 
his prose. Thus Milton uses the word hectic in the sense of “habitual, 
constitutional” (‘‘a hectick disposition to evill’’),™ schism in the sense of 
“a rent or tear” (“closing up . . . the schisme of a slic’t prayer’’),”° client 
in the ““Roman” sense—as Milton himself explains—of “a dependent, 
attached to a nobleman” (“to see their Friends, and in the Roman, not 
the pettifogging sense, their clients so near about them’’),?’ scheme in the 
medizval rhetorical sense of “‘a deviation from the ordinary use and ar- 
rangement of words for the sake of effectiveness and beauty of expres- 
sion”—the equivalent of the Latin figura—(“‘so Christ . . . answers 
them in a violent scheme, not telling them the cause why he made it, but 
what was fittest for them to be told’’).?8 Milton also occasionally gives a 
new or special meaning to an older word. Thus he uses the word intellec- 
tive not in the general and traditional sense of “rational,” but in the spe- 
cific sense of ‘apprehended by the intellect alone, not by the senses,” and 
the word imminent in the concrete sense of ‘bending over upon, or hang- 
ing over on” (“their eyes imminent upon worldly matters’’).?® Sometimes 
he employs words with a double effect, conveying the derivative as well 
as the etymological meaning at the same time (“served to delude us and 





don, 1658), Preface: “Of these Latin words there are many .. . that by long custome are 
so ingrafted and naturaliz’d into our tongue that now they are become free denizons. . 
without any difference or distinction between them and Native words, and are familiarly 
understood by the common sort and the most unlearned of the people.” 

24 Elizabeth Holmes, “Some Notes on Milton’s Use of Words,” Essays and Studies of the 
English Association (Oxford, 1924), x, 97 ff. % Church Government, 111, 256. 

% A pology against a Pamphlet, m, 352. 27 Fikonoklastes, v, 112. 

28 Tetrachordon (1645), rv, 168. 29 Of Reformation, m1. 
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amuse us’’).2° And sometimes also he translates outright Latin phrases 
or constructions, though never with the harsh disregard of English idiom 
that characterizes Ben Jonson’s use of similar material (‘‘one of sensible 
nostril” ;*" ‘what grain the testimony had been of .. . ’’). 

The presence of many such Latinisms in Milton’s prose as well as in 
his poetry lends color to the eighteenth-century charge that his style 
suffered from excessive Latinity. It is a fact, says Addison—to quote one 
opinion out of many—that Milton had “infused” a great many Latin- 
isms into his English.** This statement and the censure it carries is un- 
doubtedly justified, but such a statement would be equally true of al- 
most any other great writer of the seventeenth century. They were all 
under heavy tribute to the classical languages, particularly Latin, both 
for coinages and direct borrowings, and Milton’s practice in this respect 
does not differ materially from that of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and 
others. One thing is certain: Milton was no conscious and willful Latin- 
izer, like Sir Thomas Browne, for example. As a matter of fact, he was 
not entirely uncritical of the gifts which Latin and Greek brought to his 
native tongue, and in several places in his prose works he takes occasion 
to disparage the awe and veneration with which the vulgar looked upon 
these two languages. In a delightfully satirical passage in Areopagitica 
he ridicules his pamphleteering contemporaries whose “learned gram- 
matical pen... would cast no ink without Latine,’™ and in his tract 
Of Civil Power (1659) he takes seriously to task those who “terrify and 
pose” the unwary by throwing Greek “apparitions” in their way and 
railing at them “‘in a tongue unknown.’ It is difficult to tell how much 
these comments represent genuine conviction and how much the exi- 
gencies of pamphlet controversy. Milton himself was not very happy 
in the choice of the learned titles of some of his prose tracts; but a 
strange and scholarly word on a title-page is not to be regarded, appar- 
ently, in the same light as a deliberate creation intended as a serious 
addition to the language. At any rate, on several occasions Milton criti- 
cizes the learned words that appear in the works of his contemporaries. 
In Church Government (1641) he ridicules the word missificate, which 
Bishop Andrews had probably used, in the sense of “to celebrate the 
mass.” ‘‘What can be gathered hence,” says Milton, “but that the Prel- 
ate would still sacrifice? Conceive him, readers, he would missificate,’’3" 


30 Fikonoklastes, v, 280. 31 Areopagitica, Iv, 322. 

2 Of Prelatical Episcopacy, m1, 89. Cf. Karl Pfeffer, Das Elisabethanische Sprichwort in 
seiner Verwendung bei Ben Jonson (Giessen, 1933). 

38 The Spectator (1712), 285. 4 Areopagitica, Iv, 304. 

% Of Civil Power, v1, 10-11. The words under discussion are blasphemy and heretic. See 
also An A pology against a Pamphlet, 111, 287. 

% Cf. his comment on Tetrachordon in Sonnet xr. 37 yr, 203. 
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In Eikonoklastes (1649) he objects to the frightening “goblin word” 
demagogue, which the author of Eikon Basilike (1649) had put into the 
king’s mouth. The king, he insists, must not “coine English as he would 
Money, to be current.’’** This ferreting out of learned words of classical 
origin which aroused his displeasure extended even to his Latin works, 
for in his Pro Se Defensio (1655) he takes objection to the word deicidium, 
allegedly used by Morus, because it comes “[ex] novo prorsus vocab- 
ulo.’”8® 

Nevertheless, a number of Miltonic words of ultimate Latin or Greek 
origin, the first occurrence of which in literature is attributed to Milton’s 
prose by NED, have become naturalized in the language as useful and 
necessary words. Among them a few are the following: adjustment, bar- 
barize, complacency, criticize, debauchery, discomposure, economize (in the 
earlier Greek sense), infinitude, literalism, literalist, liturgist, malignance. 
Among the scores of words that appear first in his poetry are anarch, 
arch-angélic, auditress, demonian, effulgence, ensanguine, horrent, pande- 
monium, Satanic. Certainly the number of words of possible Miltonic 
origin, even from his prose alone, that have been accepted in the lan- 
guage is impressive when compared with the similar contributions of 
Robert Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, and other seventeenth-century 
prose writers.‘ 


88 y, 112. 

49 rx, 23. In Defensio Secunda, v1, 47, the same word is condemned as coming from 
Tertullian. The earliest occurrence of the English word deicide, according to NED, is 1611. 

40 For the following words the NED gives a later citation though they occur in Milton: 
despotic (NED, 1650; Milton, Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 1649), conglobed (NED, 
1822; Milton, Paradise Lost, 1667), fellow-sufferers (NED, 1867; Milton, A pology against a 
Pamphlet, 1664), Petrarchian (NED, 1801; Milton, Letter to a Friend, 1632). On the other 
hand, the following words recorded in the NED as appearing first in Milton were found 
upon examination of the files of the Early Modern English Dictionary to occur in earlier 
authors. 


First Citation in NED Earlier Occurrence 
antinomian, adj., Colasterion, 1645. 1644. Prynne, Twelve Considerable Serious 
Questions. “The dangerous increase of ... 
antinomian . . . opinions.” 
attack, noun, Paradise Lost, 1667. 1656. Blount, Glossographia. “Sometimes 


the same word is used both substantively 
and adjectively, as... attacgue....” 


cedarn, adj., Comus, 1634. 1565. Cooper, Thesaurus. “‘Cedria. The 
roseyn running out of the cedren tree.” 

drear, adi., Paradise Lost, 1667. 1590. Spenser, Faerie Queene. “Others like 
Gryphons dreare.” 

endangerment, noun, Tetrachordon, 1645. 1590. Spenser, Faerie Queene. “Which way 
he enter might, without endangerment.” 

loquacious, adj., Paradise Lost, 1667. 1663. W. Clark, Marciano. “I did labour to 


coerce in him that loquacious verbosity.” 
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Many of these Miltonic words of ultimate classical origin are formed 
by the simple process of affixation, that is by the joining of classical or 
Romanic prefixes or suffixes to words already in the language. Milton 
employs this device freely, exploiting to the full the shades of meaning 
inherent in the various affixes. Occasionally he draws deliberate attention 
to the significance of a prefix or suffix of foreign or native origin. In his 
treatise Of Reformation (1641) he distinguishes between antiquaries, 
“whose labours are useful and laudable,” and antiquarians—“for so I 
had rather call them’’—whose work is a hindrance to Reformation.“! In 
Eikonoklastes he sneers at the Scottish covnanteers—“‘for so I call them as 
misobservers of the covnant.’’* In The Likeliest Means to Remove Hire- 
lings (1659), he comments on the words hire and hireling, emphasizing 
the deprecatory effect of the suffix, which makes the word one “of evil 
signification.’ And in Animadversions against a Pamphlet he makes 
similar polemical use of the distinction between idolize and idolatrize.“4 
The best-known illustration, perhaps, of Milton’s sensitiveness to end- 
ings of this kind is the word sensuous, which he apparently invented to 
avoid the unpleasant associations of senusal.* 

Of the various suffixes of foreign origin frequently used by Milton to 
form new words one of the most common is -ean or -ian, used to produce 
sonorous adjectives out of personal or place names. Such are Adaman- 
tean, Atlantean, Pharisaean, Constantian, Cathaian, and a host of others, 
for all of which the first citation in the NED is a passage from Milton. 
While most of these words occur in his verse, not a few appear for the 
first time in his prose. Another ending commonly used to form “‘poetic”’ 
adjectives is -ous or -eous (-ious), as in arborous, ethereous, nectareous, all 
of which apparently occur first in his poetry, and leavenous, opiniastrous, 
purgatorious, which occur in his prose.*” A suffix the proper use of which 
was the subject of some dispute in the seventeenth century, is the ending 
-ize. Milton did not take seriously the objection of Edward Phillips 
to the “pretty capricchio” of using the suffix freely, for among his prob- 
able coinages are barbarize, criticize, economize, epiloguize, Hebraize, pre- 
latize.4® Nouns of agent ending in -ist, also possibly of his coinage, ap- 

*t Of Reformation, rt, 14. 42 Eikonoklastes, v, 162. 

"8 The Likeliest Means to Remove Hirelings, v1, 48. 

 Animadversions against a Pamphlet, m1, 131. Cf. also, Church Government, m1, 244 on 
prelaty and prelateity. 4 NED, s. v. sensuous. 

“’ In his prose Milton uses the adjectives adamantine several times, never adamantean. 
The following words in -ean, -ian, which occur in Milton’s prose, are not recorded in the 
NED: Melchisedecian, Ovidian, Pigmean. 

*’ Other words of this kind occurring in Milton’s prose, but not of his making are amatori- 
ous, assassinous, criminous, melancholious, matrimonious. 


‘8 Edward Phillips, of. cit., Preface. The objection to -ize was based first on the ground 
that it was used too frequently and without discrimination, and secondly, that it was used 
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pear in councilist, fustianist, literalist, liturgist, motionist, notist, punctual- 
ist, quotationist, and volumist.*® Other suffixes of foreign origin appearing 
frequently in Miltonic words are -ism, -ant, -ment, and -ery or -ry, the 
latter often in words used contemptuously: thus, antinomianism, peda- 
goguism,;>° confutant, episcopant, prejudicant; acquitment, degradement, 
depravement, disfigurement (in the sense of ‘“‘defacement”);** goosery, 
pettifoggery, priestery, prelatry, pensionry.™ For all of these the earliest 
citation in the NED is a passage from Milton’s prose. 

Of similar prefixes occurring in Miltonic words the most common are 
dis-, mis-, im- or em- (in- or en-), anti-, arch-, and sub.- The first two pre- 
fixes were so freely combined in the seventeenth century that they were 
described by a contemporary as elements that could be “prefixed at 
pleasure” to almost any word. Of these prefixes arch- occurs more com- 
monly in Milton’s verse, the others more frequently in his prose. Of the 
many words in dis- attributed to Milton by the NED the following are 
typical: disalliege, disanoint, discabinet (“to divulge or disclose”), dis- 
exercise, disgospel (“to deprive of the gospel”), disregard (in the modern 
sense of “to treat as of no importance”). A common rhetorical device 
with Milton is to employ three words with the same prefix in a series. 
Thus, “disfavor, discountenance, disregard,”® or ‘‘a marriage . . . totally 
discommodious, distastfull, dishonest.’>* The prefix mis-, too, occurs in an 
unusually large number of Miltonic words: misinstruction, misobserver, 
miswedded, and many others. The prefix im- or em-, occurring in poetic 
words reminiscent of Spenser and the older poets, appears also in the 
rather prosaic imbastardize.® Words in anti- have a curiously modern ring 
in anti-parliament, anti-papal, anti-fanatic, while among the words in 





unetymologically with Latin and Romance, instead of Greek, nouns. Other -ize forms occur- 
ring in Milton are canonize, catechize, christianize, disexercize, epitomize, evangelize, gentilize, 
gourmandize, idolize, idolatrize, Latinize, monarchize, monopolize, paganize, particularize, 
politize, royalize, secularize, solemnize, Spaniolize, stigmatize, subtilize, and tyrannize. These 
words are not, however, Miltonic coinages. 

49 Other -ist words in Milton are: glossist, quaerist, Sorbonist, talmudist, textuist. 

50 Other words in -ésm occurring in Milton are gentilism, heathenism, idolism, monachism, 
paganism, precisianism. These are not Miltonic words. 

51 The suffix -ment is very common in Milton’s prose. In the single tract Church Govern- 
ment there are some forty-odd words in -ment, among them the following: admonishment, 
concernment, denouncement, deducement, preachment, reducement, supportment. 

52 Other words in -ery, -ry, but not of Milton’s invention, occurring in his prose are bal- 
ladry, duncery, enginry, pedlery, psalmistry, pulpitry, spinstery. 

53 4 Readie and Easie Way, vt, 138. 54 Tetrachordon, tv, 84. 

55 The word imparadize, which Addison found so highly poetic in Paradise Lost and which 
he regarded as a genuine Miltonic creation, was shown by Richard Bentley to have been 
used by Sir Phillip Sidney in Arcadia. See Ants Oras, Milton’s Editors and Commentators, 
p. 50, ff. 
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arch- and sub- attributed to Milton are arch-felon, arch-founder, sub-anti- 
christ, sub-advocate, sub-dichotomy, sub-individual. 

Miltons’s fondness for these prefixes and suffixes did not pass unchal- 
lenged by his contemporaries. The author of The Transposer Rehears’d 
(1673), a prose tract directed primarily against Andrew Marvell and only 
incidentally against Milton, ridicules Milton’s preference for words in 
-ism and -ness, offering to furnish him with many more creations out of 
the same mold.® 

Milton’s practice in regard to the form of these borrowings varied. In a 
jew learned words he prefers the form closer to the Latin, Greek, or 
Graeco-Latin original, although anglicized versions of these words had 
already made their appearance in the language. Thus, democraty, dynas- 
tas, synonymas for democracy, dynasts, synonyms. The same preference 
appears also in the common Miltonic—and Elizabethan or earlier— 
practice of using the “Latin” past participle, as in create, frustrate, in- 
furiate, for created, frustrated, infuriated. Milton writes: “the discourse 
is not continu’d but interrupt.” Occasionally he changes or drops the 
usual suffix of some Romance words, writing ecclesial for ecclesiastical, 
fluence for fluency, permiss for permission, pronounce for pronouncement, 
and scurill for scurrillous. In some instances the change in the suffix 
seems to be a concession to rhythm or euphony’*; in others it represents 
an attempt at anglicization. One must remember that the forms of many 
words of foreign origin were not rigidly fixed in Milton’s day, and the 
individual writer was free to select the form he found most desirable.*® 
That Milton had no hesitation in changing a word when it suited his 
purpose appears from a passage in Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s 
Defence (1641), where he breaks a lance on behalf of the Smectymnuans 
for their writing Areopagi instead of the more correct Areopagitae.™ Mil- 
ton makes the point that the shorter form is preferable because it is best 
“not to screw the English mouth to a harsh foreign termination.” Indeed, 
in using the shorter word the Smectymnuans did no more than did the 
“elegantest” authors among the Greeks and the Romans. Even Chaucer 
—‘learned Chaucer”—did not mind writing King Seys for King Ceyx, 
Semiramus for Semiramis, and Amphiorax for Amphioraus. “Remember,” 


5 William R. Parker, Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus, 1940), p. 115. 

57 4 pology against a Pamphlet, m1, 311. 

58 See Hales’ note on “scurrill Plautus” in his edition of Areopagitica, p. 92. 

59 Cf. Thomas Blount, Glossographia (1656), To the Reader. ‘‘So likewise there is a liberty 
in most adjectives whether you will say optique (after the French), optick, opticous, or 
optical.” In the preceding paragraph Blount indicates that adjectives frequently have the 
same form as nouns. 

69 rr, 110-111. For a full account of the controversy, cf. David Masson, The Life of John 
Milton (London, 1859-94), 1, 259. 
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Milton concludes, “how they mangle our British names abroad; what 
trespasse were it if wee in requitall should as much neglect theirs?” In his 
attitude toward the naturalization of foreign words Milton definitely 
ranges himself on the side of those who, like Mulcaster and Gill, inclined 
toward the free admission and “endenizening”’ of learned borrowings." 

The foreign element of Milton’s prose vocabulary is not, however, a 
more characteristic feature of his style than the native. Indeed, it is the 
latter which gives his prose its color and vigor, its homely flavor and, on 
occasion, its downright earthiness. This fact is as evident in his bitterly 
polemical pamphlets, like Colasterion (1645) and An Apology against a 
Pamphlet (1642), as in his more temperate writings, like Church Govern- 
ment and The Readie and Easie Way. The vocabulary of the latter tract 
has, in fact, been investigated; it appears that three-quarters of its 
words are “pure Anglo-Saxon,” half of them being monosyllables and 
more than three-fifths not exceeding two syllables in length.** In some 
pamphlets the proportion of native words seems to be even higher. Cer- 
tain areas of Milton’s vocabulary are predominantly Anglo-Saxon: for 
example, his lexicon of invective and abuse. His imaginative prose vo- 
cabulary is also largely earlier English, his figurative expressions being 
frequently made up of native compounds or of compounds consisting 
of elements so well established in the language that they are no longer 
felt to be foreign, all chosen for their immediate emotional effect, just 
as in his poetry words are often employed with an ear for their sonorous 
or musical qualities. 

Miltonic words of ultimate native origin fall into two classes: those 
formed by the use of native affixes (on native or foreign stems), and those 
produced by the process of composition. Compound forms, which consti- 
tute such a distinctive feature of Milton’s poetry, are an even more 
striking feature of his prose. According to the count referred to above, out 


61 “And tho the learned enfranchiser [of foreign words] maie somtime yeild much to the 
foré, either for shew of learning, or by persuasion, that it is best so, yet he doth not well, 
considering that the verie natur of enfranchisment doth enforce obedience to the enfran- 
chisers lawes, not to be measured by his bare person, but by custom, reason & sound, of his 
countries speche . . . Wherefor I think it best for the strange words to yeild to our lawes, 
bycause we are both their vsuaries & fructuaries, both to enioy their frutes, and to vse 
themselues, and that as near as we can, we make them mere English, as Justinid did make 
the incorporate people, mere Romanes, and banished the terms, of both latins & yeildings.” 
E. T. Campagnac, ed., Mulcaster’s Elementarie, 1582 (Oxford, 1925), p. 174. The only 
Romance language to play an appreciable part in Milton’s vocabulary is Italian. Milton 
rarely makes use of recent French words, and of Spanish only somewhat less infrequently. 
But Italian words and even phrases do occur in his prose. The only words of that language, 
however, which appear for the first time in Milton, according to the NED, are allegro, 
internuncio, libeccio, monsignor, penseroso. 

8 E. M. Clark, ed., The Readie and Easie Way, p. xlvii. 
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of a total of 5655 words in Milton’s prose that do not occur in his verse, 
374 are compound forms, roughly one out of every sixteen words. This 
is a higher proportion than in his poetry.“ Many of these compounds are 
epithets, consisting of an adjective or adverb plus a participle. Among 
such compounds the first appearance of which in literature is ascribed 
to Milton’s prose are far-sighted, hot-headed, hard-handed (in a figura- 
tive sense), ill-taught, narrow-souled. If we include hybrid forms, such 
as the ones which follow, and nouns as well as other syntactical com- 
binations, the number of Miltonic prose compounds will be increased 
considerably: frame-work, law-prudent, letter-bound (“bound by the letter 
of the law”’), self-violence, and a great many others. Certain words form 
the basis of a large number of compounds: the progeny of church- idol-, 
and Jaw- is extraordinary. Many of these compounds are awkwardly 
formed and too cumbersome except for nonce-use: “the many-benefice- 
gaping mouth of a Prelate,’® “the now-only law-giving mouth of char- 
ity,’ “reviled by only-canon-wise Prelates.’’®” Others are striking in their 
boldness and appositeness: baby-rhetoric, dinner-doctrine, pul pit-fire- 
brand, sermon-actor, shin-barker (“a little dog,’ in a figurative sense), 
slip-skin (“evasive”), tongue-fence (“‘a debate’’). Milton uses these com- 
pounds also in verbal formations: ‘‘to belly-cheer in their presumptuous 
Sion,’’®® “‘church-outed” by the Prelats ”.*° The amazing number and va- 
riety of these compounds bear testimony to the diligence with which Mil- 
ton searched the coffers of the language round, as he himself says, for 
words wherewith to clothe his fancy. 

An unusual feature of some of these compounds is the fact that they 
imply—in some instances, at least—a preference for a new native com- 
pound as against a simple borrowing. Milton uses the compound Jeave- 
giver in preference to “‘licenser,”’ the awkward form tyrant-killing in prefer- 
ence to the simpler “tyrannicide,” a word which actually occurs several 
times in its Latin form in his Latin works. These words are not so much a 
reflection of the purist tendency in the expansion of the English vocabu- 


6 Helen Louisa Drew, op. cit., p. 31. 

* Out of 1900 words counted by the present writer in the first five letters of the alphabet 
in Bradshaw’s Concordance (omitting names and inflected forms), about 90 were found to 
be compounds, approximately one in twenty or twenty-one. 

85 Of Reformation, m1, 19. 6 Tetrachordon, tv, 175. 

8? Of Reformation, 111, 18. The awkwardness of Puritan coinages was the subject of ridi- 
cule by Samuel Butler and other anti-Puritan writers. Cf. Hudibras, 1, i, 109. 


Cou’d coin or counterfeit __ 
New Words with little or no Wit. 


Cf. also Addison’s reference to the “jargon of enthusiasm” which came in with the Great 
Rebellion, Spectator, 458, and Swift’s use of the same phrase. 
88 Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, v, 45. 6° Church Government, 111, 242. 
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lary, which characterized the Early Modern English period—and which 
produced such forms as Sir John Cheke’s hundreder for ‘“‘centurion,” 
mooned for “lunatic,” and gainrising for “resurrection” —as a conscious 
device on the part of Milton to utilize to the full the immediate connota- 
tive value of native words. Thus, leave-giver and tyrant-killing are both 
used in contexts that are definitely deprecatory: ‘‘so often then must the 
author trudge to the leave-giver,’’”® “this custom of tyrant-killing was 
not unusual [among men who had the knowledge of ‘true religion’].’’”” 
The use of foreign words here would probably have been felt to bestow a 
dignity upon the ideas involved which Milton was unwilling to grant. 

Of the native affixes used in the formation of Miltonic words the most 
common is the prefix wn-. Bradshaw’s Concordance lists over 300 un- 
forms in the poetical works alone, and the NED records over sixty such 
words from the prose and poetry, the first use of which is attributed to 
Milton. These words, too, Milton uses frequently in groups of three: 
“undiocest, unrevenu’d, unlorded’”;” “ungodly, unpolitic, unvertuous”’ ;® 
“unfaithfully, unjustly, unmercifully.”™ The use of this figure in his poetry 
led the earlier editors to attribute it to an imitation of the Greek poetic 
use of the a- privative. But this explanation is hardly necessary because 
Milton employs the same rhetorical device in his prose, and with other 
prefixes and suffixes as well.” Some of the Miltonic formations in un- are 
quite unusual, and are more in the nature of nonce-creations struck off in 
the heat of controversy than practical words. Such are un-commander- 
like, un-hide-bound, un-self-knowing. In some words Milton follows the 
earlier practice of using um-, instead of the Latin in-: unexpensive, un- 
adequate, unsubordinate. Many of these words which appear for the first 


% Areopagitica, Iv, 325. 

"1 Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, v, 20. So also “‘the pulling down [=deposing] of ty- 
rants,” ibid., v, 56. The first recorded use of this compound in the NED is a passage from 
Macaulay (1828). 7 Of Reformation, mm, 19. 73 Tetrachordon, 1v, 162. 

% History of Britain, x, 323. So also “unconverted, unrepentant, unsensible’”’ (Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, v, 38). Cf. also Church Government, 111, 238; Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, 111, 464; Tetrachordon, rv, 65, 204. 

7% For the poetry cf. Paradise Lost, 11, 185; 111, 23; v, 898; Paradise Regained, 111, 429. See 
also supra on the prefix dis-. So also, “did not only foresee, but foretell and forewarne us” 
(Church Government, 111, 210). What is essentially the same device appears also in “a right 
pious, right honest, right hardy nation” (Church Government, 111, 225); how good, how gainfull, 
how happy it needs must be” (Ibid., m1, 182) ; “more warily, more judiciously, more orthodox- 
ally” (Of Civil Power, v1, 11). The suffixes -est, -tion, and -ing are used in much the same 
way: “‘softest, basest, virtuousest, servilest, easiest’ (Readie and Easie Way, v1, 145); “nothing 
but ambition, corruption, contention, combustion” (A pology against a Pamphlet, 11, 357); 
“this is maintaining, this is warranting, this proteciing” (Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
m1, 439). 
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time in Milton’s prose, such as unaccountable, unphilosophical, unprinci- 
pled, are now common elements of our vocabulary. 

The prefix de- appears in Miltonic words implying ridicule: bejesuit, 
belawgiv’n, bescrawl. Other prefixes consist of native adjectives or ad- 
verbs such as fore-, half-, ill-, new-, over-"°, There would be no point, how- 
ever, in illustrating the words formed with these prefixes since Milton’s 
creations are not particularly distinctive in this respect. 

Of the native suffixes the most common in Miltonic words are -less, 
-like, and -ship. The last appears in words that are sometimes deprecatory 
in context or meaning, as for example in the word layship—‘‘a mock 
title,” according to NED. The suffixes -less and -like, which Milton em- 
ploys so frequently in his poetry, occur also in his prose: museless (‘“‘un- 
cultured, without learning’’), schismless, utterless; disciple-like, unprotes- 
tant-like. These seem to be genuine Miltonic words. 

One characteristic of earlier English which appears also in Milton is the 
ease with which words changed from one part of speech into another. 
This syntactical freedom, or “functional shift,’ as the process has been 
called, may be seen in a large number of words for which the first citation 
in the NED is a passage from Milton. It appears, for example, that 
Milton was the first to use the words acclaim, bustle, roam, and other verbs 
as nouns, and the nouns globe, martyr, padlock, wedlock as verbs.”” In some 
cases this functional shift was aided by the fact that the language al- 
ready possessed many verbs and nouns, not to speak of adjectives and 
adverbs, absolutely identical in form.’* Milton is also fond of using the 
“flat” form of the adverb in place of the form in -ly: “God sure esteems 
the growth . . . of one vertuous person”’;”® “now certaine, if church-gov- 
ernment be taught in the gospel’”’;*° ‘God speaking less majestic than he 


% In the single tract The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce Milton uses the following 
compounds with over-: overcharg’d, overcome, overcurious, overdated, overfrolic (noun), over- 
front (verb), overhard, overlong, overmaster’d, overmuch, overshot, overnarrow’d, overstrong, 
oversway’d, overtempted, overthrow, overtost, overweening, overwhelming. The NED attributes 
the following over- compounds to Milton: overawful, overstudy, overarch, over ply, overripe. 
(The first two are from the prose.) 

™ “To globe itself up” (Church Government, 111, 260); “would martyr and saint him” 
(Eikonoklastes, v, 68); “be padlock’d on the neck of any Christian” (Colasterio:., 1v, 244); 
“a man thus wedlock’t” (Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, m1, 475). 

78 Thus, Milton’s use of the word alien as a verb (“nor can that case be alien’d from him,” 
Animadversions, 111, 122), is not an illustration of a Miltonic functional shift, for the verb 
to alien occurs as early as 1374. To alienate appears first about 1500. 

Hales’ note on fo jealous as a verb (“if we jealous over them,” Areopagitica, ed., Hales, 
p. 121) is an error due to a faulty reading of the text. The passage actually reads: “if we be 
jeaious . . .”? See the Columbia edition, rv, 238. 79 Aeropagitica, Iv, 320. 

8° Of Reformation, m1, 40. 
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is wont.’’8! The suffix -like appears in its purely adverbial character: 
“he cast his eyes unlawfully and unguestlike upon Herodias.”*® Adverbs 
are also occasionally used with adjectival force: “‘to procure the much 
prosperity of this life.”’** Despite this syntactical freedom in his own vo- 
cabulary, Milton is severely critical of a similar freedom in the works of 
his contemporaries. In An Apology against a Pamphlet he challenges 
Bishop Hall’s use of the adjective improper as a verb: ‘‘Lastly, he has 
resolv’d that neither poem nor cause shall improper him. I may mistake 
his meaning, for the word ye heare is improper.’’* 

A number of phrases or combinations of words in ordinary use in 
present-day English appear for the first time in Milton, according to the 
evidence of the NED. Some of these may actually have been of his own 
making. Thus, for example, the word inclement as applied to the weather, 
and the proverbial silver lining (of a cloud), are said to have been adopted 
into common speech from Milton’s poetry. More certain is the Miltonic 
origin of the phrases quips and cranks, the light fantastic, darkness visible, 
the human face divine, writ large, pillars of state, fresh fields and pastures 
new, the last infirmity of noble minds. The following phrases, which appear 
in Milton’s prose, do not seem to be recorded earlier: stream of history, 
ceaseless round, unbridled pen, state affairs, figures of speech. 

In addition to the various categories of more or less conventional 
words, both foreign and native, dealt with up to this point, Milton also 
employs on occasion certain kinds of colloquial and unconventional words, 
such as dialect forms, cant, and “low” words generally. One suspects that 
many of the echoic words which occur in his prose and which serve a dis- 
tinctly satirical purpose in the context in which they are used, are of this 
kind: “to lurch [=steal] a crown,’’® “to prog [= ‘shift meantly for pro- 
visions,’ Johnson] and pander for fees,’’®* “will cogge [=wheedle] a die 
into heaven,’’®’ “‘to pop into the Bethesda of a chaplainship,”’®* “thwackt 
together ... incongruous similitudes.”®® Such also are “those things 
which .. . he rookd [=cheated] from Naaman,” “fanatics... of the 
preaching-tub [=pulpit].”’® Most of these words were definitely regarded 
as low or dialectal in the eighteenth century; they may have already 
fallen from whatever grace they originally possessed by the middle of 
the seventeenth.” That Milton himself was aware of their unliterary 


81 Tetrachordon, tv, 109. 82 Thid., tv, 143. 83 Church Government, 111, 264. 
84 nr, 323. 85 Readie and Easie Way, vt, 139. 86 Of Reformation, m1, 71. 
87 Animadversions, 111, 174. 88 Colasterion, Iv, 238. 

89 Animadversions, 11, 132. 90 Means to Remove Hirelings, v1, 69. 


% Readie and Easie Way, vt, 139. 
9% Johnson (1755) labels prog “fa low word” and thwack “ridiculous.” One illustration 
which he gives for cog, cogging illustrates its use in gambler’s slang. Cog, lurch, and prog are 
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nature appears not only from the satirical use he makes of them, but also 
from the ridicule he heaps upon the anonymous author of An Answer to 
the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (1644) for the “low and home- 
spun” expressions that he uses.® 

There are very few archaisms and obsolete terms in Milton’s prose. 
The words lore, ken, pranckt (“‘dressed’’), recreant, which Francis Peck, 
writing in the first half of the eighteenth century, listed among the “old 
words” in Milton’s poetry, occur also in his prose. But Milton apparent- 
ly did not make a point of embellishing his style with antiquated or ob- 
solete words. 

Milton’s prose abounds in scriptural allusions and Hebraisms. Within 
a few pages in his tract Of Reformation one encounters almost a score of 
Hebraisms and allusive phrases: “‘they found a good tabernacle,” “their 
lot is fallen into a fair inheritance,” ‘“‘to lay the skirts of it bare,” “the 
iron scepter of his anger,” ‘“Egyptian task-masters of ceremonies,” “less 
arrogant and stiff-neck’t,” “set up a Standard ... and blow the trum- 
pet.” Biblical, particularly Old Testament, names are frequently used 
allusively and substantively. One of Milton’s antagonists is a ‘“‘Tubalcain 
of scholastic sophistry,”’ another is a “dissembling Joab,” while a third 
is both a “cursing Shimei” and an “‘unfaithfull Spie of Canaan.” Milton 
also betrays a scholarly interest in the languages of the original by his oc- 
casional references to the etymologies of personal and place names, 
though it is easy to exaggerate the extent of his knowledge of these lan- 
guages. Thus, for example, he refers in Animadversions to the etymology 
of the name Jezebel,® just as in Paradise Lost he plays upon the supposed 
etymology of Nimrod and of many other personal and place names. In 
brief, Milton evidently regarded the use of scriptural material as an 





described by Barrére and Leland, Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant (London, 1897), as 
“old cant” terms. The word preaching-tub is listed in Partridge’s Dictionary as a seventeenth 
century slang word. 

% Colasterion, 1v, 236. Mention should also be made of Milton’s fondness for puns and 
verbal quibbles, examples of which occur both in his poetry and prose. Cf. for example, his 
pun on ¢fype and typet in Church Government, 111, 202 (“here we have the type of a king 
sow’d to the typet of a Bishop”), and on Moses and unmosaick in The Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce, 111,458. His controversial works in Latin abound in puns. Cf. his pun on 
Sorbonne and absorbendum in Defensio Prima, vu, 203, and his endless punning on Morus 
and Pontia. Milton was too much of an Elizabethan to frown upon this species of “false 
wit.” 

* Francis Peck, New Memoirs of the Life and Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton (London, 
1740), p. 107. The word to heave in the sense of “to elevate (a person) in dignity,” which oc- 
curs in the sentence “the Bishop was heav’d above the Presbyter” (Church Government, 
m1, 210), is the last recorded use of the word in this sense. 

% Animadversions, ut, 154. 
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adornment of style, for in his Observations upon the Articles of Peace 
(1649) he ridicules preachers and writers who lack “‘stock enough in 
Scripture-phrase”’ to serve their purpose, and in Tetrachordon he points 
to the Hebraisms and Syriacisms of the New Testament as evidence of 
God’s majesty in not “filing” the tongue of Scripture to a “Gentilish 
idiom.”’*’ In the high praise he bestows upon the languages of the Bible 
and in the constant use he makes of biblical phraseology and other ma- 
terial Milton speaks the authentic language of Puritanism.” 

In estimating the debt which the English language owes to Milton it is 
well to bear in mind that Milton’s lexical innovations constitute only one 
aspect of his contributions to the language. Of far greater significance, of 
course, is his influence on the style of English poetry. But even in this 
very limited matter of prose vocabulary the number and variety of 
Milton’s permanent contributions entitle him to consideration as one of 
the great enrichers of the English language. 

JosHua H. NEUMANN 

Brooklyn College 


% Observations, v1, 260. 87 Tetrachordon, tv, 177. 

%8 By way of contrast cf. Samuel Butler’s characterization of ““An Hypocritical Noncon- 
formist” as one who “uses the old Phrases of the English Translation of the Bible from the 
Jewish Idiom, as if they contained in them more Sanctity and Holiness than other 
Words.” Characteristics, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1906), p. 23. 
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XI 
DEFOE AND HIS NORTHERN PRINTERS 


EFOE, on his first arrival in Edinburgh in 1706 to serve his master 

Harley in the Union cause, selected Mrs. Agnes Campbell Anderson 
as his main Scottish printer. His choice of Mrs. Anderson should occasion 
no surprise; for in 1706 she had the largest printing establishment in the 
city;’ she was “printer to the good toun and college of the samen,’” and 
she still held the Royal prerogative granted to her ceceased husband 
Andrew Anderson in 1671.’ So far as I have been able to determine, Mrs. 
Anderson was Defoe’s sole Scottish printer up to 1710 when he began to 
place some of his work with John Moncur. As is now fairly well known, 
Defoe’s Review was printed in Edinburgh (1709-10) by Mrs. Anderson‘ 
and off and on, say, to 1713 she probably printed an occasional pamphlet 
for him. It is certain that as late as 1712 she printed Defoe’s A Seasonable 
Warning against the Insinuations of Papists and Jacobites. Being a Letter 
from a Gentleman at the Court of Hanover.’ In addition to the Edinburgh 
edition of the Review, James Chalmers credited Mrs. Anderson with the 
printing of ten of Defoe’s writings® published between 1706 and 1710. Of 
this number all save one,’ have been accredited to Defoe by several Defoe 


1W. J. Couper, Mrs. Anderson and the Royal Prerogative in Printing (The Royal Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow, 1918), p. 23. 

2 Chalmers Collections on Scottish Printing, Edin. Univ. Lib., Laing Mss., 1, 452. These 
Collections compiled by George Chalmers, with the assistance of his nephew, James 
Chalmers, for a projected work on the History of Printing in Scotland comprise two sets of 
manuscripts, one in the handwriting of Chalmers himself and the other in that of his 
nephew. Since the two sets are not in every instance identical—cf. William Beattie, A 
Handlist of Works from the Press of John Wreittoun at Edinburgh, 1642—C. 1639, Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society Transactions, Vol. 11, Pt. 2, Session 1939-40 [Edinburgh, 1941, p. 
997]—hereafter in this paper I use the designation Chalmers I for the Collections of George 
Chalmers and Chalmers II for those of James Chalmers. 3 Chalmers I, 11, 452. 

‘Introduction, Defoe’s Review, ed. A. W. Secord (New York: Facsimile Text Society, 
1938), 1, xlii—xliii. 

5 Memorial for Mr. Watson Printer, 1713, Watson’s Preface to the History of Printing 1713, 
ed. W. J. Couper (Edinburgh, 1913), p. 76. 

6 Chalmers II, Nat. Lib. Scot. Adv. Ms. 17. 1. 16. 

7 James Chalmers (ibid.) lists the work as follows: New Fashioned Advice about Choosing a 
New Parliament. Being taken out of Daniel Defoe’s Reviews published at London. Edinburgh. 
Printed by the Heirs and Successors of Andrew Anderson, 1708. 4°, pp. 8. George Chalmers did 
not include this pamphlet in his bibliography of Defoe’s works appended to his revised Life 
of Daniel Defoe (London, 1790). The fact that he did not include it even in his list of 
doubtfulascriptions suggests that in 1790 either he knew of the work and was convinced that 
it was not Defoe’s or he had no opportunity (or insufficient opportunity) to examine it. Since 
the entry appears in Chalmers II, one may wonder whether George Chalmers had know]l- 
edge of it before his death in 1825 and if so was he satisfied that it was Defoe’s work. Of 
course it may well be that both of the knew the pamphlet only by title. In the autumn of 
1938 there was no copy of it in the National Library of Scotland, and thus far I have failed 
to locate it elsewhere. 
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scholars including Dr. Henry Clinton Hutchins,*® the latest and one of 
the most reliable of Defoe bibliographers. 

On the whole, the business relations between Defoe and Mrs. Anderson 
must have been satisfactory. As has already been indicated, Mrs. Ander- 
son continued to do some of Defoe’s printing during his entire stay in 
Scotland. In the face of threats to prevent her from printing the Review? 
she went on printing the paper until Defoe decided to discontinue it;! 
and for some time afterwards, perhaps as late as August, 1712," Scottish 
readers could still secure their copy of the Review, now printed in Lon- 
don, at Mrs. Anderson’s shop “in the High Street opposite to the 
Cross.” 

From the meagre information available concerning Defoe’s relations 
with Mrs. Anderson, it seems probable that they were working in closest 
collaboration during the years 1709-12. For it was during this period 
that Mrs. Anderson was printing the Review and the highly controversial 
Seasonable Warning as well as acting as Defoe’s Edinburgh agent. It was 
during these years, too, when Mrs. Anderson was involved in a fight to 
retain her printing monopoly which was to expire on May 12, 1712,}* that 
she was very much in need of the services of some one in close touch with 
influential London statesmen to advance her cause. That Defoe could 
have undertaken such a mission for her during his visit to London in 
1710 is perfectly clear. Whether he did, one cannot be certain. One clue 
which seems to throw some light on Defoe’s probable efforts in behalf of 
Mrs. Anderson is furnished by James Watson, Mrs. Anderson’s most 
dangerous rival for the Royal monopoly. It will be found in Watson’s 
bitter attack on Mrs. Anderson which I quote below: 


It is indeed surprising that Mr. Freebairn should act in this manner contrary 
to the faith and express words of the right, justly, deliberately and advisedly 
given by him to James Watson, that he should adventure to make merchandise 
of the Queens royal favour to a woman whom he opposed so much for her in- 
correct and illegible working, and who has made 5000£ ster. by imposing 
such works on the subjects and whom he allows to this hour to print Bibles in 
this manner; a woman who printed the seditious Reviews of Defoe (in the very 
time she was soliciting for the renewing of Sovereign’s printer) containing un- 
paralleled reproaches against the Queen and her present ministers, and who 
lately printed the seditious Seasonable Warning, a woman who notwithstanding 


8 The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature (London, 1940), m, 499-500. 

° Introduction, Defoe’s Review, op. cit., p. xxii. 10 Tbid., p. xliii. 

1 Tbid., p. xxxix. 12 Chalmers I, of. cit. 13 Couper, op. cit., p. 25. 

'§ Defoe talked with Harley on Edinburgh affairs on the evening of October 10, 1710; 
see Portland Mss., rv (London, 1897), 612. 
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her vast riches would not allow one candle to be put in her window on the 
Queen’s birthday, February last, tho her house be in the chief part of the city.15 


Obviously, Watson’s first thought in disclosing the relations between 
Defoe and Mrs. Anderson was to establish a case of disloyalty against 
her. That he was likewise equally bent on discrediting Defoe seems highly 
probable. For though we may infer from the closing remarks of the pas- 
sage quoted above and from Mrs. Anderson’s reply to his charges that 
Watson included the Jacobite pamphlets in his list “of abundance of 
scandalous libels tending to prevent the loyalty of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects” he makes no specific reference to them or to their authors. Why, 
one may ask, did he single out Defoe rather than the Jacobite pamphlet- 
eers? Certainly any disclosure of her connections with the latter would 
have weighed far more heavily against her with the London authorities. 
It would seem, therefore, that his attack on Defoe must have been partly 
personal. It is my conjecture that Watson associated Defoe with Mrs. 
Anderson in this charge of disloyalty because he may have suspected 
that while Defoe was in London in 1710 he interceded for Mrs. Anderson; 
and that again in 1711, when Defoe was once more in London, it was 
Defoe who had joined with James Baskett,"* the Queen’s printer in 
London, in persuading Robert Freebairn (who was also in London in 
1711 in the interest of the Watson-Freebairn effort to secure the monop- 
oly’’) to dissolve his partnership with Watson and come to terms with 
Mrs. Anderson.'8 

Mrs. Anderson’s answer to Watson’s attack throws some additional 
light on her relations with Defoe during the years 1709-11. In part, she 
replied: 

The second part of the charge is for producing an abundance of scandalous 
libels tending to pervert her Majesty’s subjects. 

To this it does not appear they have the least proof, their pretense is her 
reprinting the Review for one year, the author being at the time in Scotland, and 
to this it may be reply’d that Mrs. Anderson cannot be charged with printing 
any scandalous libel in the whole length of time she has possess’d this grant. 
As to the Review, the author of that paper having in the paper itself often times 
declared himself ready to answer any charges against him, and the paper being 
printed first in London without the government showing any dislike of it, she 
humbly suggests she was sufficiently authorized to reprint it, seeing had not the 
government had a differing opinion of that paper from what this advocate pre- 
tends, the author had not then and still continued to publish it in London, and 
in the face of the law and not received the least trouble about it. 


18 Memorial for Mr. Watson Printer, 1713, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 
16 Thid., p. 73. 17 Ibid. 18 Tbid., p. 75. 
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As false and absurd is their suggesting Mrs. Anderson printed Defoe’s Review 
more correct than the Holy Bible when it is known the author being that year in 
Edinburgh corrected every paper himself and 2dly that notwithstanding he did 
so several literal and typographical errors which all printers know are sometimes 
unavoidably let slip are corrected by printers erratas in subsequent papers, 
and are a standing testimony of the scandalous falsity of the charge.!® 


In order to defend herself against Watson’s charge of disloyalty for 
having printed the “‘seditious Reviews of Defoe,” it was inescapable that 
Mrs. Anderson should also defend Defoe. It is understandable, too, why 
she would seek to disprove Watson’s criticism of her careless workman- 
ship by pointing out how well she had printed the Review; for in 1711 she 
could no longer be indifferent to the long-standing charge that since her 
husband’s death “‘nothing has been tolerably well done by his widow and 
successors.’° But it is by no means clear why Mrs. Anderson should 
state untruthfully that Defoe was in Edinburgh during the entire time 
she was printing the Edinburgh edition of the Review. 

That there was an ulterior motive for concealing the fact that Defoe 
was in London in 1710 seems probable. For if Defoe was acting as Mrs. 
Anderson’s London agent in 1710 and again in 1711, she may have been 
attempting through this clever bit of falsification to convince Watson 
that Defoe could not have possibly represented her in London in 1710. 
For Mrs. Anderson probably had ways of knowing that in spite of Defoe’s 
precarious position with the London ministry, he could still be of service 
to his Scottish friends if his movements in London could be concealed suf- 
ficiently long to prevent his enemies in Edinburgh and London from tak- 
ing counter measures to embarrass him. 

Be that as it may, there can be little doubt that Defoe and Mrs. 


19.4 Brief Reply to the Letter from Edinburgh relating to the case of Mrs. Anderson, her 
Majesty’s Printer in Scotland. (There is a copy in the National Library of Scotland.) 
James Chalmers adds this note to his entry: ‘““No name of place or printer and no date but 
it was obviously printed at Mrs. Anderson’s press in 1711” (Chalmers II, op. cit.). It is 
quite clear from the title and the contents of the above pamphlet that Mrs. Anderson was 
not replying to Watson’s Memorial (1713) but to an earlier pamphlet, now presumably in- 
accessible, dealing with much the same matter which Watson later included in the Memo- 
rial. The title of Watson’s earlier pamphlet as recorded by James Chalmers (Chalmers II, 
op. cit.), is as follows: A Letter from a Gentleman of Edinburgh to his Friend in London to de- 
fend the Proceedings of Mr. Freebairn and his Confederates in their Insults and Abuses of 
Mrs. Anderson. In a note appended to the entry of this pamphlet, James Chalmers states: 
“The pamphlet was distributed at London while Freebairn was soliciting the above grant 
to expose the conduct of Mrs. Anderson and to silence the opposition” (Chalmers II, of. 
cit.). The pamphlet must have been published in September or October, 1711, since Watson 
in the Memorial (p. 73), specifically states that Freebairn was in London in October, 1711. 

20 Watson’s Preface to the History of Printing, 1713, ed. W. J. Couper (Edinburgh, 1913), 
p. 49. 
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Anderson were working in closer collaboration between 1709 and 1711 
than they had been during the first three years of his residence in Scot- 
land. 

The only other Edinburgh printer who did any considerable amount of 
printing for Defoe was John Moncur. We first hear of him in 1707 when 
he had a shop “‘at the Foot of Slater’s Close.”*4 How long Moncur re- 
mained at Slater’s Close, we do not know. The fact that “‘he frequently 
changed the site of his establishment’ obviously explains the difficulty. 
From 1710 to 1713 and from 1719 to 1721, Moncur had a Shop “at the 
Foot of Bull’s Close foregainst the Tron.’ The following brief sketch 
of Moncur was written by James Chalmers: “‘Moncur, like his brethren, 
appears to have printed a number of party tracts, of a similar nature, on 
political and public transactions, which had been printed at London and 
reprinted at Edinburgh. He was apparently of humble origin, nor his 
education liberal. He was probably of the Presbyterian connection with 
all its prejudices. He died in July 1729, age 45 and was buried in Grey 
Friars Church yard on the 30th of the same month.’ 

Available evidence points to the year 1710 as the beginning of the 
business relations between Defoe and Moncur. The first number of De- 
foe’s Edinburgh Courant was “Printed by John Moncur for the Under- 
takers.” Again, some time in 1710, one of the pamphlets” written in 
defense of Defoe in the Defoe-Clark Controversy (which George Chal- 
mers surmised was written by Defoe)?” was “printed and sold by John 
Moncur.” And in December of the same year when Defoe gained control 
of the Scots Postman,”* the printer of the paper under the new manage- 
ment was almost certainly either John Reid, Jr., or Reid’s associate, 
John Moncur, who had printed the paper in 1709? and from January 31 
to May 13, 1710.*° 


"1 Chalmers II, op. cit. 2 Thid. 33 Thid. 4 Thid. 

% The Edinburgh Courant, No. 1, March 23, 1710. 

6 A Reproof to Mr. Clark and a Brief Vindication of Mr. De Foe. Edinburgh. Printed and 
sold by John Moncur at the Foot of the Bull’s Close foreagainst the Tron. Anno. 1710. 

27 George Chalmers adds this note: ‘This professes to have been written by a friend of 
Defoe, but was probably written by himself” (Chalmers I, of. cit.). In a forthcoming note 
I discuss the question of authorship. 

28 James Sutherland, Defoe (Philadelphia and New York, 1938), p. 183. 

29 Henry R. Plommer, A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers Who Were at Work in 
England, Scotland and Ireland from 1688 to 1725 (Oxford, 1922), p. 209. 

30 The name of John Moncur appears as printer on the issues beginning with No. 17, 
Jan. 31, 1710, and extending through to No. 59, May 13, 1710; beginning with the issue 
No. 60, May 15, 1710, the name of James Reid, Jr., replaces that of John Moncur. W. J. 
Couper has the following note: “Moncur occasionally worked with the Reids. He produced 
several of the Edinburgh newspapers of the time” (Watson’s Preface, op. cit., note 38, p. 
69). 
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The fact that Defoe was advertising certain of his writings in the 
Scots Postman from January through October, 1710, leaves no room for 
doubt that for at least a year before he became its editor and publisher 
he was no stranger to the paper and its managers, one of whom may well 
have been John Reid, Jr.* Between January 31 and June 3, the History 
of the Union was advertised eight times. On March 4 was advertised A 
Postscript to the Scots Postman with an Account of the Pulling down of the 
Meeting House by Dr. Sacheverell’s Mob, London, March 2, 1710 (probably 
by Defoe); on March 23, A Postscript to the Scots Postman with a full 
Account of Dr. Henry Sacheverell, his Tryall and the Lords their Resolu- 
tions anent the Sentence, London, March 17, 1710 (probably by Defoe) ;* 
on September 12, An Essay upon Public Credit; On October 12, An Essay 
upon Loans; and on October 28, A Word about New Elections. 

But Defoe’s interest in the Scots Postman prior to December, 1710, prob- 
ably went beyond the stage of the satisfied advertising customer. That 
the paper was periodically in need of the help of a competent journalist 
is quite evident. In the issue for September 7, 1708, the editor explained 
that ‘the author having been engaged in other business and having no 
leisure to apply himself to this, has given opportunity to others to at- 
tempt giving you the public news.” Again, in the issue for December 27, 
1709, he was once more on the defensive: “it has been the misfortune of 
this paper to change its authors and printers several times, though the 
accounts have been especially for the last year more exact than formerly.” 
And W. J. Couper states that about the middle of November, 1710, ‘“‘an- 
other cataclysmic disagreement had broken out among the personages 
responsible for the journal.’** That Defoe may have been one of the 
“authors” who filled in during these emergencies, especially during the 
year 1710, is by no means improbable. Indeed, it would seem that the 
two Postscripts on the Sacheverell incident mentioned above lend con- 
siderable weight to the assumption. 


31 W. J. Couper, The Edinburgh Periodical Press (Stirling, 1908), 1, 241. 

32,33 W, J. Couper (zbid.) has pointed out that “sometimes when matter exceeded space 
at disposal a postscript of a single folio page was issued.” Though I have failed to locate a 
copy of either of these Postscripts, I offer the following reasons as a basis for the belief that 
they were probably written by Defoe: (1) The Scots Postman was frequently compelled to 
use the services of outside journalists (The Scots Postman, or New Edinburgh Gazette, Tues- 
day, December 27, 1709); (2) these Postscripts written from London and dispatched to 
Scotland shortly after the occurrence of the events which they presumably describe point 
to the working habits of an exerienced journalist; (3) Defoe was in London during the 
exciting phases of the Sacheverell incident and had full knowledge of the events connected 
with it as well as their larger implications; (4) of all the journalists on the scene, Defoe, be- 
cause of his interest in and knowledge of the affair and because of his established contacts 
with the Scots Postman, was the one most likely to have written the Postscripts. 

34 W. J. Couper, The Edinburgh Periodical Press, op. cit., p. 240. 
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It is difficult to determine precisely how long Defoe controlled the 
Scots Postman. In 1715 Margaret Reid, the widow of John Reid, Jr., 
“spoke as if she were both editor and proprietor.’’® Since her husband 
died in 1712, it is quite probable that by the time of Reid’s death, Defoe 
no longer held any proprietary right in the paper. 

It was in 1710, also, that Defoe presumably became part owner of the 
Newcastle Gazette** which was started some time during the same year by 
Joseph Button,*” bookseller on Tyne Bridge, Newcastle. Little seems to 
be known about the history of this paper. However, a few facts concern- 
ing Defoe’s relations with Button have been preserved in the following 
letter written by Joseph Button at Newcastle on December 23, 1710, and 
addressed ‘‘To Daniel De Foe, Esq., in Edinburgh:’’** 


Sr. 

Yrs of Ye V Inst I rec’d but had sent you before 400 pa prophecies. I knew 
there were several erratas in’t but din’t think it worthwhile to ammend, however 
when I’ve done these and do more shall both correct and print addendas, if you 
dont sell these sent pray return ’em in the Gazette of Xd" there is something of 
Mr. Cunningham,** I suppose that is it you wou’d ha printed there what you 
have sent last and you say it is in that paper. 

As to ye man & boy I can’t tell what to say in the matter if you can get a 
boy prhaps now this Saywell is bad and lose in pocket & in debt wou’d be willing 
for money to instruct him. 

But then who must he be bound to, it must be to yrselfe. I can neither make 
him free of London or Edinburgh & another thing these fellows have so disgusted 
my wife that I dont know how I shall please her in bringing more. I am for 
haveing these two fellows out of ye house as soon as possible & in order to it 
have desired to look for lodgings. 

When you do Bickerstaff,*° I wou’d not ha’ you fright all people as you say 
you will, prhaps Ye Govern’t may call us in question for intimidating her 
Majestes good subjects. 

Who wou’d ha thought ye Provost* who I heard you say was yr good friend 
could have given you the advertisement else it should have been sent. 


% Tbid., p. 241. 

%® The Newcastle Gazette: or Northern Courant, Being an Impartial Account of Remarkable 
Transactions Foreign and Domestic. Fom Saturday December 23 to Monday December 25, 
1710. According to Richard Welford (see below) the above mentioned issue now in the 
possession of the National Library of Scotland is the only extant copy. 

37 Richard Welford, Early Newcastle Typography (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1907), p. 17. 

88 Miscellaneous Letters of the Eighteenth Century, Nat. Lib. Scot., Adv. Ms. 19. 1. 39. 

39 The reference is almost certainly to Alexander Cunningham. See my note, “Defoe and 
the Edinburgh Society for the Reformation of Manners,” RES, xvi (July, 1940), 306-312. 

0 The British Vision: or Isaac Bickerstaff. Sen. Being Twelve Prophecies for the Year 1711 
(1711). 

“t Adam Brown, elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh on September 30, 1710. See Defoe’s 
Letter to Harley, Portland Mss., op. cit.; and my note cited in n. 39. 
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Mr. Moody has your stell at 2d p pound & if he pay carriage 5d and ship 
aboard ye same old wife your pickles are in and directed to brother Davis. Your 
spectacles have been mended many days ago & lyeing by me, if you’ll ha ’em sent 


they shall. 
I hear nothing of the paper you say you ordered from London. 
A Happy Xmas from Yr 


Friend & Servant 
Joseph Button 


Though the letter fails to reveal much that one would like to know 
concerning the precise nature of Defoe’s relations with Button, it does, 
however, make fairly clear (1) that Defoe was an active business partner, 
(2) that he was writing for The Newcastle Gazetee, (3) that the Newcastle 
establishment printed Defoe’s “prophecies,” 1710 (as yet unidentified) 
and the Bickerstaff Prophecies, 1711, and (4) that Defoe and his brother- 
in-law, Robert Davis, were engaged in a trading venture between New- 
castle and Edinburgh and that Button was serving as their Newcastle 
agent. 

It wculd seem, then, that Defoe, in his efforts to extend his journalistic 
activities and interests in Scotland and Northern England, found it ex- 
pedient to work in close collaboration with his Northern printers. From 
what is known he came nearer to the realization of his objective through 
his partnership with Joseph Button, the bookseller and printer on Tyne 
Bridge, Newcastle. 

CHARLES EATON BURCH 


Howard University 
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XII 
SHAFTESBURY AND THE TEST OF TRUTH 


HE phrase “ridicule, the test of truth,” which has long been asso- 

ciated with Lord Shaftesbury, was originally fathered upon him by 
both his disciples and his adversaries in controversies to determine 
whether ridicule be test or jest. Both groups expended quantities of 
forensic ammunition on the assumption that Shaftesbury had advocated 
the use of ridicule as a test of truth even though the phrase does not ap- 
pear anywhere in the Characteristics. That Shaftesbury does not propose 
ridicule as a test of truth has been acknowledged for many years, but 
not widely enough, for many contemporary authorities repeat this er- 
roneous assumption.” Shaftesbury merely began the debate over ridicule 
by discussing its social utility, and the discussion was continued by An- 
thony Collins, Berkeley, Warburton, Akenside, John Brown, Allan Ram- 
say and Lord Kames. The first of the group to refer to ridicule as a test 
of truth was Berkeley, and after his use of the phrase, nearly every eight- 
eenth-century writer on ridicule took it up. Collins, who preceded him in 
discussing the ridiculous, had not even mentioned the relation of ridicule 
to truth. Brown was the first to state that Shaftesbury had advocated 
the doctrine, in fact, going even further in misrepresenting Shaftesbury 
by falsely charging that the latter had maintained that ridicule “may be 
successfully applied to the investigation of unknown truth.’’® A thorough 
analysis of Shaftesbury’s real position on ridicule is necessary to show the 
manner in which he has been variously interpreted and misinterpreted. 
Furious as the controversy may have been in the eighteeenth century, it 
did not extend itself into the nineteenth, and today we may even apply 
to it Shaftesbury’s own derogatory question directed against pedantic . 
treatises: ““What is already become of those mighty controversies with 
which some of the most eminent authors amused the world?’ The pres- 
ent paper is not intended to perpetuate this mighty controversy, but 
merely to clarify Shaftesbury’s meaning and show how the controversy 


1 Other phrases concerning ridicule such as “touchstone of truth” and “abide the 
touch” have also been incorrectly attributed to Shaftesbury. The only passage in the 
Characteristics which resembles these phrases refers not to ridicule but to ancient comedy, 
and concerns demeanor, not truth: “Everything which might be imposing, by a false grav- 
ity or solemnity, was forced to endure the trial of this touchstone.” Shaftesbury’s Character- 
istics, ed. J. M. Robertson (London, 1900), 1, 161. 

2 “We have oftener than once endeavoured to attach some meaning to that aphorism, 
vulgarly imputed to Shaftesbury, which however we can find nowhere in his works, that 
‘ridicule is the test of truth’.”” Thomas Carlyle, “Voltaire,” Critical and Miscellaneous Essays 
(Boston, 1838), m, 22. 

3 Essays on the Characteristics (London, 1751) p. 6. $ Op. cit., 1, 164. 
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developed. A subject which occupied famous philosophers, poets, physi- 
cians, divines and artists of the eighteenth century is a subject of both 
historic and esthetic importance. 

The difficulty of getting at Shaftesbury’s real meaning is primarily 
responsible for the misconceptions concerning his position on ridicule. 
His flippant, bantering tone, conforming to his own principle of good 
humor in forensics, together with his free and easy style, purposely lively 
and light to mock the ponderous pedants, succeeds admirably in convey- 
ing his personality and attitude, but on the other hand forces the reader 
to guess at his meaning rather than allowing him to grasp it. Also, it is 
difficult to tell at times whether Shaftesbury is speaking earnestly or 
ironically, with his fist in the air or his tongue in his cheek. As Brown says 
in protesting against Shaftesbury’s argumentative ambiguity, ‘the for- 
malist is under a double difficulty; not only to conquer his enemy, but 
to find him.’”* His vocabulary constitutes one of the primary difficulties 
encountered, for we are uncertain sometimes whether he is talking about 
ridicule at all. We are not sure whether “raillery,” “freedom of wit and 
humour,” “mirth,” “cheerfulness” and similar terms used by Shaftes- 
bury are regarded as synonymous with ridicule or as possessing other 
meanings. This “‘shifting and mixing” of terms is well described by Brown, 
himself not averse to employing the device, who charges that Shaftes- 
bury confounds mirth, urbanity, or good humor with raillery or ridicule. 


He sets out with a formal profession of proving the efficacy of humour and 
ridicule in the investigation of truth: [I have been unable to find such a formal 
profession.] yet, by shifting and mixing his terms, he generally slides insensibly 
into mere encomiums on good-breeding, chearfulness, urbanity, and free inquiry; 
and then, from these premises, often draws consequences in favor of ridicule, as 
if it were an equivalent term.® 


In spite of this terminological ambiguity, however, there are four 
specific passages in the Characteristics which have generally been taken 
to refer to ridicule as the test of truth: 


I How comes it to pass, then, that we appear such cowards in reasoning, and 
are so afraid to stand the test of ridicule?” 


II Truth, ’tis supposed, may bear all lights; and one of those principal lights, 
or natural mediums by which things are to be viewed, in order to a thorough 
recognition, is ridicule itself, or that manner of proof by which we discern what- 
ever is liable to just raillery in any subject.® 


III Without wit and humour, reason can hardly have its proof or be dis- 
tinguished.°® 


5 Op cit., p. 9. 6 Tbid., p. 71. 7 Op. cit., 1, 10. 
8 Tbid., 1, 44. ® Tbid., 1, 52. 
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IV ’Twas the saying of an ancient sage . . . that humour was the only test of 
gravity, and gravity of humour. For a subject which would not bear raillery was 
suspicious; and a jest which would not bear serious examination was certainly 
false wit.!° 


An examination of the development of Shaftesbury’s thought in the two 
essays which treat ridicule will show whether these passages have any- 
thing to do with a test of truth. 

His Letter Concerning Enthusiasm begins with words of commendation 
of the age for its wholehearted ridicule of private folly coupled with 
words of regret that it is not so tolerant of being told of public faults. 
This leads to the underlying principle of the letter, the advocacy of 
liberty of opinion and freedom of public discussion. In spirit, if not in 
power, the first two essays of the Characteristics should be ranked with 
Milton’s Areopagitica and John Stuart Mill’s Liberty, all works in which 
intellectual liberty or freedom of discussion is held as the only approach 
to truth and its most valid test. Thus, Shaftesbury argues that there can 
never be impartial censure of manners when any segment of society is 
exempted from criticism. Ridicule should neither be feared nor opposed, 
for experience and reason constitute the only criteria of what may or may 
not be exposed to ridicule. If men reason ill, “ ‘tis reason still must teach 
them to do better.’”’ Thus, even if ridicule be ill-placed at first, it will 
“certainly fall at last where it deserves,” for ridicule cannot possibly pre- 
vail against reason. Hence the question in the first passage above: (I) 
“How comes it to pass, then, that we appear such cowards in reasoning, 
and are so afraid to stand the test of ridicule?”’ This question does not 
imply that ridicule is the test of truth or reasoning, but the reverse, that 
reason is the test of ridicule! No subject should be exempt from ridicule 
because it is deemed too grave, for “‘gravity is of the very essence of im- 
posture.” Indeed, ridicule must be called into play to determine whether 
the gravity itself is properly placed. The test of ridicule is thus not the 
test of the truth of opinions, but of the gravity or seriousness in which we 
hold them. 

The second passage comes closer to the theory of ridicule as a test of 
truth. 


(IT) Truth, ’tis supposed, may bear all lights; and one of those principal lights, 
or natural mediums by which things are to be viewed, in order to a thorough 
recognition, is ridicule itself, or that manner of proof by which we discern 
whatever is liable to just raillery in any subject. 


Here again, however, it is the demeanor rather than the opinion which is 
at issue. Ridicule decides whether a doctrine deserves a sober hearing 


1° Tbid., 1, 52. 
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rather than whether the doctrine is true.” Thus Shaftesbury is attempt- 
ing to distinguish between pompousness, pedantry, preciosity and legiti- 
mate seriousness, offering raillery as the test of attitude or disposition in 
the discourse of opinions. This leads him to the third passage that (III) 
“without wit and humour, reason can hardly have its proof or be distin- 
guished.” Considered in its context this means that wit and good humor 
are prerequisite to free debate, and it is the free debate which is the test 
of truth, not the good humor. The latter merely overwhelms the magis- 
terial voice and high strain of the pedagogue, which are used “to keep 
understanding at a distance and out of reach,” and by exposing impos- 
ture and false gravity clears the way for freedom of discussion. It is to il- 
lustrate this unveiling of imposture that Shaftesbury quotes the saying 
of an ancient sage (IV) “that humour was the only test of gravity; and 
gravity of humour.’’” Thus neither the phrase nor the idea of ridicule the 
test of truth is actually found in the Characteristics. 

Much of the hubbub against Shaftesbury’s views on ridicule was prob- 
ably caused by his justifying its use in religious matters. Yet this was 
nothing new.” Furthermore, Shaftesbury nowhere even implies that re- 


11 This interpretation is supported by Anthony Collins’ use of the phrase “‘test of ridi- 
cule” in this same sense of demeanor rather than opinion. Collins argues that the best cure 
for the use of irony, drollery, ridicule and satire, if they be evil, is the use of ridicule against 
them in turn, “that being the true method to bring things to a standard, to fix the decency 
and propriety of writing, to teach men how to write to the satisfaction of the ingenious, po- 
lite, and sensible part of mankind: for decency and propriety will stand the test of ridicule. 
and triumph over all the false pretences to wit; and indecency and impropriety will sink 
under the trial] of ridicule, as being capable of being baffled by reason, and justly ridicul’d.” 
A Discourse Concerning Ridicule and Irony in Writing (London, 1729), pp. 21-22. Obvi- 
ously, decency and propriety refer to decorum rather than to veracity. It may be objected 
to this interpretation that Shaftesbury, fearing the consequences of falling foul of the 
Blasphemy Law of 1679, really meant to say that ridicule is a test of truth, but protected 
himself by using equivocal language. In answer to this, one may point out that even if 
Shaftesbury had unequivocally asserted that ridicule is the test of truth, such an assertion 
would have nothing to do with blasphemy. Furthermore, his ‘‘Miscellaneous Reflections” 
is filled with unmistakable ridicule of priestcraft, the authenticity of the Scriptures and the 
credibility of miracles. Compared to this frank skepticism, holding ridicule to be a test of 
truth would be innocuous indeed. 

12 Brown’s accusation that Shaftesbury perverted the sense of the passage quoted is dis- 
cussed later, but regardless of Aristotle’s original meaning, Shaftesbury is merely defending 
raillery as a means of exposing unfounded gravity. Warburton erroneously interpreted the 
passage as an affirmative answer or “something like it” to Akenside’s rhetorical query 
“whether that which is ridiculous can be morally true, can be just and becoming; or 
whether that which is just and becoming can be ridiculous.” The Works of the Right Rever- 
end William Warburton, DD., ed. Richard Hurd (London, 1811), 1, 183. 

13 “A satirical poet is the check of the laymen on bad priests.” “Preface to the Fables,” 
Essays of John Dryden, ed, W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 11, 260, 
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ligion should be a particular target although the position of the essay on 
wit and humor immediately following that on enthusiasm may seem to 
direct his remarks toward religion. Actually, he is advocating raillery as 
a weapon against evil where serious moralizing has failed. Congratulating 
“the solemn reprovers of vice’ on the success which they may have en- 
joyed, he asks “in the meanwhile, why others may not be allowed to ridi- 
cule folly, and recommend wisdom and virtue (if possibly they can) in 
a way of pleasantry and mirth.”* Throughout the entire essay Shaftes- 
bury is pleading for the freedom of wit and humor in all social relation- 
ships, not merely ridicule alone, and certainly not ridicule of religion in 
particular. The latter is quite subsidiary to his advocacy of making intel- 
lectual intercourse, polite, friendly and easy. Thus, he makes several re- 
strictions on the use of raillery, explaining that liberty should not become 
public license. The ethics of public discussion permits much less freedom 
than may be shown in private discourse among “gentlemen and friends 
who know one another perfectly well.” Subjects which are beyond the 
grasp of the public or which give offense should not be treated in public; 
neither should the public be forced to hear what it dislikes, nor should 
it be laughed at to its face. “What is contrary to good breeding is in this 
respect as contrary to liberty.” The liberty which Shaftesbury is advo- 
cating, he is careful to explain, is only “the liberty of the club, and of that 
sort of freedom which is taken amongst gentlemen and friends who know 
one another perfectly well.” Thus he tells us later in the essay, “there is 
a great difference between seeking how to raise a laugh from everything 
and seeking in everything what justly may be laughed at. For nothing is 
ridiculous except what is deformed; nor is anything proof against raillery 
except what is handsome and just.’ 

Far from advocating its unrestrained use, Shaftesbury admits that 
satire or ridicule may be misapplied, misguided or misdirected. ‘In the 
same manner as a malicious censure, craftily worded and pronounced 
with assurance, is apt to pass with mankind for shrewd wit,” he says, “‘so 
a virulent maxim in bold expressions though without any justness of 
thought, is readily received for true philosophy.”!” The history of the use 
of ridicule, together with the excesses to which it had risen in his own age 
startled Shaftesbury a little and put him “in doubt what to think of the 
practice.’’!® By stating that the papists had failed to silence the reforming 
spirit of the protestant martyrs because they preferred the shedding of 
blood to a merrier way, Shaftesbury even implies that the weapon of rail- 
lery may be successfully brought to bear against a desirable or useful 
reform.!9 

4 Robertson, ed., op. cit., 1, 89. 8 Thid., 1, 53. 16 Thid., 1, 85. 

{7 Thid., 11, 84. 18 Thid., 1, 44. 19 Tbid., 1, 22. 
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An important point to remember is that Shaftesbury is not urging that 
ridicule be brought to bear against religion or anything else, but merely 
that there be freedom to use it. Restraint, persecution and spiritual 
tyranny, he says, lead to undesirable extremes of raillery, buffoonery and 
burlesque, and he is advocating free thought and expression as a means of 
avoiding these extremes.”° The ancients treated grave subjects in a free 
and familiar style, and for this reason they reflect little of the “egregious 
way of raillery and ridicule” and “there is hardly such a thing found as 
mere burlesque in any authors of the polite ages.’ 

The chi2f defense of Shaftesbury’s position, a salient which most of 
his opponents attempted to weaken, is his contention that it is impossible 
to use ridicule against virtue, to laugh at honesty, bravery or generosity. 
“A man must be soundly ridiculous,” he says, “who with all the wit 
imaginable, would go about to ridicule wisdom, or laugh at honesty, or 
good manners.’ This is probably the most vulnerable spot in Shaftes- 
bury’s armor, for experience seems to show that virtue may be ridiculed 
and honesty, laughed at. It is strange, therefore, that Brown and other 
opponents of Shaftesbury did not concentrate their attacks on this point 
instead of on others less vulnerable. 

Shaftesbury’s concluding remarks to the Essay on the Freedom of Wit 
and Humour epitomize his main purpose in writing the essay, to foster 
a pleasant, easy and becoming method of moralizing and discussing. In 
reviewing the essay he says, “I have taken the liberty, you see, to laugh 
upon some occasions; and if I have either laughed wrong, or been imper- 
tinently serious, I can be content to be laughed at in my turn. If contrari- 
wise I am railed at, I can laugh still, as before, and with fresh advantage 
to my cause.” 

Finally, in his Miscellaneous Reflections (1711), partly in answer to 
French criticisms of his earlier essays, Shaftesbury deals chiefly with the 
application of ridicule to religion, perhaps assuming that his other points 
are clear enough. Thus he contents himself with the following ironical 
propositions, which he defends fragmentarily and only half-seriously. 


1st. That wit and humour are corroborative of religion, and promotive of true 


faith. 
2nd. That they are used as proper means of this kind by the holy founders of 


religion. 
3rd. That notwithstanding the dark complexion and sour humour of some 
religious teachers, we may be justly said to have in the main a witty and good- 


humoured religion. 


2 Thid., 1, 51. 1 Thid., 1, 52. 2 Tbid., 1, 86. 
% Thid., 1, 98. 4 Tbid., 11, 217. 
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Although religion and ridicule are thus linked, there is no mention here 
or elsewhere in the Characteristics of a test of truth. 

The religious aspect of Shaftesbury’s remarks on the ridiculous and 
veracious is fully developed by Anthony Collins in his Discourse Concern- 
ing Ridicule and Irony in Writing (1729), the entire work devoted to show- 
ing that ridicule had been used in theological controversy by religious 
leaders of all sects in all ages. Since Collins was a notorious free-thinker, 
it is obvious that the proving of ridicule corroborative of any religious 
sect or belief was furthest from his mind. Thus he probably did not him- 
self believe that ridicule is a test of truth. At any rate, the phrase does 
not appear in the discourse, nor is the subject even touched upon. In fact, 
the work is only remotely based upon Shaftesbury, if at all, for Collins 
uses only one of Shaftesbury’s arguments: that liberty is the most essen- 
tial element in social relations and, therefore, ridicule and irony are used 
most extensively when liberty is abridged. The rest of the work is original 
and independent although composed almost entirely of quotations from 
religious writers to expose their attempts at ridicule.” Thus, Collins bases 


25 Collins’ independence was denied by Brown, who charged that his essay had been in- 
fluenced by Shaftesbury’s comment on modern zealots: “whatever they think grave and 
solemn, they suppose must never be treated out of a grave and solemn way. Though what 
another thinks so, they can be contented to treat otherwise: And are forward to try the 
edge of ridicule against any opinions besides their own.” If influenced by Shaftesbury at all 
however, Collins more likely had in mind the passage from “The Moralists”: “ ‘Tis notori- 
ous that the chief opposers of atheism write upon contrary principles to one another, so as 
in a manner to confute themselves.”’ Robertson, ed., op. cit., 1, 47. According to Brown, 
Collins “wrote an elaborate and most tedious dissertation to prove that the way of raillery 
hath been successfully applied by every sect of religionists and infidels, to the destruction 
of each other’s tenets and the establishment of their own. How he gains his conclusion, that 
an engine which tends to fix mankind in their preconceived opinions, and establish so many 
species of error, is of importance and efficacy in the search of truth, may not be so easy to 
determine.” Essays on the Characteristics, 72. Here Brown is apparently misinterpreting 
Collins deliberately, for the latter comes to no such conclusion in his essay, and does not 
even touch upon ridicule as an instrument for the discovery of truth. His ostensible purpose 
is to show that ridicule has been used as widely by the clergy as by any other group, and his 
real purpose is probably to discredit the beliefs which the clergy had used it to defend. Al- 
though Brown is not justified in applying this criticism to Collins or attributing Collins’ 
essay to the influence of Shaftesbury, Brown’s argument may be legitimately brought to 
bear upon Shaftesbury. “It seems . . . that his Lordship’s observation (which contains the 
quintessence of his associate’s work, and which probably was the leaven that leavened the 
whole lump of malice and dulness) instead of being favourable to ridicule as a test of truth, 
can only tend to disgrace it. For since every religious and unbelieving sect hath alike suc- 
cessfully employed it in supporting their respective tenets, and in rendering those of their 
adversaries contemptible; it follows inasmuch as doctrines which are mutually repugnant 
cannot all be true, that ridicule is one of the most powerful engines, by which error can be 
maintained and established.” Jbid., 74. Shaftesbury’s probable defense to this would be 
that the phrase “alike successfully” is incorrect; the ridicule hits only those beliefs which 
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his defense of ridicule on its history: since all religious sects have used 
it against each other and against heretics, the religionists themselves 
would not benefit by its interdiction, nor would they desire it. Collins is 
willing to see a ban on ridicule, however, provided that it be made to ap- 
ply to all clergymen and to their remarks in the pulpit as well as their re- 
marks in print. His attitude is revealed in the following sentence, the 
keynote of the pamphlet: “In a word, the opinions and practices of men 
in all matters, and especially in matters of religion, are generally so ab- 
surd and ridiculous that it is impossible for them not to be the subjects of 
ridicule.’ 

We get the other side of the question, however in the works of two 
literary prelates. Berkeley in the “Third Dialogue” of Alciphron or the 
Minute Philosopher (1732) attacks his straw man, the minute philoso- 
pher, by having him boast of “the finest and wittiest railleurs in the 
world, whose ridicule is the surest test of truth.”’ Alciphron is then forced 
to admit that five centuries ago beaux esprits would have soundly ridi- 
culed the theories of the motion of the earth and the circulation of the 
blood and that therefore ridicule is ‘“‘no such sovereign touchstone and 
test of truth.’”? Warburton’s ironical dedication ‘“To the Free-Thinkers” 
of the first edition of The Divine Legation of Moses (1738) treats ridicule 
as one of the “arts of controversy” clamored for by free-thinkers and one 
of the most pernicious abuses of the liberty of the press.”® The proposition 
“ridicule the test of truth” is stated and attacked as Warburton presents 
two examples to illustrate the falsity of Shaftesbury’s theory that “truth 
cannot be obscured, however disguised; nor consequently be made ridicu- 
lous, however represented.” By means of the first of these examples, 
Warburton attempts to show that the love of public liberty, one of 
Shaftesbury’s most revered doctrines, had been laughed at so successfully 
by Arbuthnot that he had set the whole nation alaughing with him. This 
sublime truth had been ridiculed, according to Warburton, by a discourse 
of which all the wit consisted in one unlucky word of the title: ‘Mrs, 





are actually in error, even though those engaged in raillery may consider all to be true shafts 
of wit. Allan Ramsay, however, would not even admit that Shaftesbury’s words contain 
“anything concerning the support of different opinions by the means of ridicule.” He ac- 
cused Brown of further misrepresentation in calling Collins “‘his associate.” “As he has not 
quoted any passage, or so much as mentioned the name of the work where it is to be found; 
we have reason to doubt, whether he has not mistaken Mr. Collins, as much as he has my 
Lord Shaftesbury. But supposing Lord Shaftesbury and his associates to be as dull and ma- 
licious as he has been pleased to represent them, what is it to the merits of ridicule?” An 
Essay on Ridicule (London, 1753), in The Investigator, 48. % Op. cit., p. 19. 

27 Works of George Berkeley, ed. A. C. Fraser (Oxford, 1901), m, 149. Yet Shaftesbury 
uses almost the same reasoning to show the false judgments of “critics by fashion.” Robert- 
son, ed., op. cit., 1, 172. 28 Works, ed. Richard Hurd, 1, 149. 
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Bull’s vindication of the indispensable duty of CUCKOLDOM, in- 
cumbent upon wives, in case of the tyranny, infidelity, or insufficiency 
of husbands” (History of John Bull, Part 1, Chap. x1). This ridicule is 
misplaced according to Warburton, for “had the merry reader been but 
wise enough to reflect that reason was the test of ridicule, and not ridicule 
the test of truth, he would have seen to rectify the proposition, and to 
state it fairly thus: The indispensable duty of DIVORCE etc.” In this 
passage in which is seen, according to Warburton, “that nothing was 
stronger than the ridicule, nor, at the same time more open and transpar- 
ent than the disguise,” occurs the only mention of the test of truth in the 
1738 edition. In subsequent years after Akenside’s defense of the concept, 
however, it came to occupy a more important position in Warburton’s 
work. 

The other example is designed to prove that truth may be ridiculed and 
to refute Shaftesbury’s principle that “fair honesty can never bear an 
edge against herself, for that nothing is ridiculous but what is deformed.” 
This example concerns the reflective question of Sulpicius, after viewing 
the ruins of Argina, Megara, the Piraeus, and Corinth: ‘“‘And shall we, 
short-lived creatures as we are, bear with impatience the death of our fel- 
lows, when in one single view we behold the carcases of so many flourish- 
ing cities?”’ This had been burlesqued by Scarron: “If neither the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt nor the Colosseum at Rome, could withstand the injury of 
the time; why should I think much that my black waistcoat is out at el- 
bows?” This may illustrate, as Warburton says it does, the superior re- 
sistance of truth, but it does not disprove Shaftesbury, even with War- 
burton’s comment: 


Hence may be seen what the noble writer seems to have spoken at random, at 
least, not at all to the purpose of the question he was upon, that such indeed is 
the inflexible nature of truth, that all the wit in the world can never render it 
ridiculous, till it be so distorted as to look like error, or so disguised as to appear 
like folly. A circumstance which, though it greatly recommends the majesty of 
virtue, yet, as it cannot secure it from insult, doth not at all shew the innocence 
of ridicule; which was the point he had to prove.*® 


All Warburton has accomplished here, however, is to show that dis- 
guised truth may be ridiculed. Shaftesbury had never maintained that 
truth may not be misrepresented and then ridiculed. Furthermore, we 
may well ask whether in the above example it is really seen, as Warburton 


9 Tbid., 1, 153. Allan Ramsay in The Investigator, 1753, uses this as an example of false 
ridicule. Designed to ridicule the Whig principle “of the right in the people of resisting ty- 
rants,” it is false ridicule, according to Ramsay, because it is based on the fallacious sup- 
position that “a king stands in the same relation to the people he governs, that a husband 
does to his wife.” Pp. 34-37, 80 Works, ed. Richard Hurd, 1, 155, 
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claims, that nothing was “more clouded and obscured than the beauty of 
the truth ridiculed, nor more out of sight than the fallacy in the repre- 
sentation.’”3! 

Warburton criticizes the use of ridicule not only against sublime senti- 
ments, but also against false virtue or in support of truth. Even the ridi- 
cule of false virtue has had mischievous results he asserts: Cervantes’ jus- 
tified ridicule of knight-errantry rooted up as well a great deal of real 
honour; Butler’s fine satire on fanaticism brought sober piety into dis- 
repute.” Even truth, when attacked by ridicule, should not defend itself 
with the same arms, says Warburton, in replying to Shaftesbury’s ques- 
tion, why should “fair honesty be denied the use of this weapon?” His 
illustration, the baleful effects of the ridicule of Socrates by Aristophanes, 
as it was taken up by Akenside, Brown and others, developed into an im- 
portant side-issue in the controversy, closely resembling the nineteenth- 
century dispute concerning the effect of adverse reviews upon the death 
of Keats..Shaftesbury had originally introduced the Socrates-Aristoph- 
anes question, but Warburton channelized it into the test of truth dis- 
pute, and thereafter the adversaries of ridicule maintained that Socrates’ 
death was directly connected with Aristophanes’ satire, and the adher- 
ents that it was not. According to Warburton, truth in the person of 
Socrates “had all the advantage of place, of weapons, and of judges”; yet 
the ridicule was too great, and “the comic poet triumphed; and with the 
coarsest kind of buffoonery.’’* Regardless of the cause of Socrates’ death, 
however, the illustration has little to do with the use of ridicule in defense 
of truth attacked by the same weapon. The example of Socrates would 
apply to the point at issue only had he in turn used ridicule in his own 
defense. 

These remarks of Warburton were criticized in strong language a few 
years later by Akenside in the notes to his blank verse poem, The Pleas- 
ures of Imagination. The influence of ridicule, he charged, had been “al- 


31 Thid., 1, 152. % Thid., 1, 156. 

33 It is not correct to state that Warburton introduced the example of Aristophanes’ 
Socrates. Shaftesbury had alluded to “the divinest man” of the heathen world who had 
been “most abdominably ridiculed” by “the wittiest of all poets.” This ridicule, according 
to Shaftesbury, had fostered rather than damaged, his reputation and philosophy. Thus 
Socrates “was not only contented to be ridiculed; but, that he might help the poet as much 
as possible, he presented himself openly in the theatre” that his real figure might be com- 
pared with his stage character. Robertson, ed., op. cit., 1, 23. Berkeley had used “the ridi- 
cule of Socrates by the comic poet” to show that “men in a laughing fit may applaud a 
ridicule which shall appear contemptible when they come to themselves.” Fraser, ed., op. 
cit., m1, 149. 

%4 Works, ed. Richard Hurd, 1, 156. 
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most constantly neglected or misrepresented, by divines especially.” 
In the poem itself he gives a very unflattering picture of the clergy: 


... behold, adorn’d 
With holy ensigns, how sublime they move, 
And, bending oft their sanctimonious eyes, 
Take homage of the simple-minded throng; 
Ambassadors of heaven! m1, 109-113. 


Warburton later dismissed these lines with the remark that the dullness 
of the ridicule would “‘sufficiently atone for the abuse of it.’’* 


Instead of a tool of buffoonery, to be guarded against as one of the 
abuses of liberty, Akenside regards the perception of the ridiculous as a 
natural sense or feeling bestowed by the Supreme Being, comparable to the 
perception of the sublime, the novel and the beautiful. The purpose of 
this gay contempt in mortal bosoms is to aid 


The tardy steps of reason, and at once 
By this prompt impulse urge us to depress 
The giddy aims of folly. m1, 263-265. 


This purpose Akenside presents as a final cause, to enable “the passing 
clown” to distinguish folly and vice with as unerring accuracy as the 
“letter’d sage’s curious eye.” Because of this high purpose for which 
ridicule has been given, Akenside continues in his notes with a dig at 
Warburton, “one cannot, without astonishment, reflect on the conduct of 
those men who imagine it is for the service of true religion to vilify and 
blacken it without distinction, and endeavour to persuade us that it is 
never applied but in a bad cause.” 

Not content with classing ridicule as an aid to reason, Akenside defies 
Warburton by treating it as a test of truth—although not a test of ab- 


% The subject of ridicule had not been completely neglected, for in the previous year, 
1743, William Whitehead had written his poem “On Ridicule.” His verses probably met 
with Akenside’s disapproval, however, for Whitehead is really ridiculing the use of ridicule, 
tracing the prevailing lust for laughter to Shaftesbury. 

And whence this lust to laugh? what fond pretence, 
Why Shaftb’ry tells us mirth’s the test of sense: 


Whitehead shows himself skeptical of Shaftesbury’s claims that ridicule is powerless to 
harm truth. 


Yet let me say, howe’er secure it rise, 
Sly fraud may reach it, and close craft surprise. 
Truth, drawn like truth, must blaze divinely bright; 
But, drawn like error, truth may cheat the fight. 

* Hurd, ed., op. cit., 1, 189. 
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stract propositions or theorems, for these, he says, are not within its 
province. The materials for ridicule are found “‘in actions and passions, 
good and evil, beauty and deformity,” all relative terms implying ap- 
probation or blame. “To ask then,” he continues, “‘whether ridicule be 
a test of truth is, in other words, to ask whether that which is ridiculous 
can be morally true, can be just and becoming; or whether that which is 
just and becoming can be ridiculous. A question that does not deserve a 
serious answer.” In lieu of an answer Akenside attempts to clarify his 
meaning, but as Warburton pointed out later, the “sublime account” of 
ridicule and reason which follows does not really prove the foregoing 
proposition to be absurd.*” As the reason, Akenside continues, analyzesa 
metaphysical proposition offered to the understanding and “finding one 
idea, which was supposed equal to another, to be in fact unequal,” rejects 
the proposition as a falsehood; so the faculty of ridicule, “‘finding an in- 
congruity in the claim” of objects offered to the mind for esteem or ap- 
plause, ‘‘urges the mind to reject it with laughter and contempt.”’ When 
we notice such a claim obtruded upon mankind, it is our business to point 
out to the world the incongruity of the claim; thus we acquire a double 
advantage, “detecting the moral falsehood sooner than in speculative 
reasoning” and becoming impressed “with a stronger sense of the vanity 
and error” of the originators of the claim. 

In answer to the main of Warburton’s arguments, Akenside replies 
that the practice of ridicule fairly managed can never be dangerous. He 
admits that we may sometimes deem a person ridiculous who actually 
is not, using the ubiquitous example of Aristophanes’ portrayal of Socra- 
tes, but we are misled only through the obtruding of foreign circum- 
stances. Aristophanes’ Socrates was not the real Socrates. Reason also 
gives false conclusions when false circumstances are obtruded. 

It is implicit in this defense that the detection of false circumstances is 
dependent upon reason and that, therefore, ridicule is not an independent 
test of truth. So far he is on safe ground. When he speaks in the poem of 
“some incongruous form, some stubborn dissonance of things combin’d” 
as his definition of ridicule, it may certainly be applied as a test of truth 
since it is functioning as an aid to the tardy steps of reason. Ridicule 
as a test of truth becomes a paralogism, however, when it is held to op- 
erate independently of reason, for the one who errs about the truth is 
just as likely to err about the rightness of ridicule, and the one who per- 
ceives that ridicule is misapplied can apprehend truth without its help.® 
Although Akenside does say that ridicule is a natural sense or feeling, he 
does not say that it is independent of reason. If he means merely that 
through the aid of ridicule the operation of reason is made quicker and 


37 [bid., 1, 185. % Robertson, ed., op. cit., I, xxii. 
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more forceful, he is still free from the taint of paralogism. Poor logic is 
displayed, however, in extending the operation of ridicule to the un- 
learned and ignorant as producing intuitive insight independent of rea- 
son. 
... benignant Heaven, 

Conscious how dim the dawn of truth appears 

To thousands; conscious what a scanty pause 

From labours and from care, the wider lot 

Of humble life affords for studious thought 

To scan the maze of nature; therefore stamp’d 

The glaring scenes with characters of scorn, 

As broad, as obvious, to the passing clown, 

As to the letter’d sage’s curious eye. m1, 269-277. 


Here the paralogism is evident. 

Warburton, assuming that Akenside’s ridicule of the clergy applied to 
him, replied to Akenside in the “Preface” to his Remarks on Several Oc- 
casional Reflections, published in the same year, 1744. Here he denies that 
he had vilified and blackened ridicule without distinction, accusing Aken- 
side of misrepresentation on the ground that his opposition to ridicule 
had been directed only against “‘the abusive way of art, and raillery on 
religious subjects.’ Perceiving the weakness of regarding ridicule as a 
natural sense and defending it on the ground that no sensation is given us 
in vain, Warburton points out that this ‘would serve just as well to ex- 
cuse adultery or incest.” 

On the grounds that the questions are not interchangeable, Warburton 
attacks Akenside’s proposition that asking whether ridicule be the test of 
truth is equivalent to asking whether that which is ridiculous can be 
morally true or whether that which is just and becoming can be ridicu- 
lous. To ask whether ridicule be the test of truth is not the same as to ask 
whether that which is ridiculous can be morally true. Whether “ridicule, 
the test of truth” refers to the detection of error or to the scorning of er- 
ror already known is, of course, the crux of the matter. It is essential, 
therefore, to decide which construction Shaftesbury and Akenside had put 
upon the phrase. Warburton maintains that Shaftesbury held the first 
and accuses Akenside of attempting to shift the meaning to the latter. 
Warburton is partly right. Shaftesbury’s attempt through the applica- 
tion of ridicule to ascertain “‘whether those things which had the appear- 
ance of seriousness and sanctity were indeed what they appeared” is 
based on the assumption that ridicule is instrumental in detecting error. 
And so it is, if regarded, as in the Characteristics, as a part of reason. Ak- 
enside’s fallacy consists in separating it from reason and giving it an in- 
dependent existence. By regarding it in the text of the poem as a means 
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of enlightening the ignorant and in the notes as merely the mockery of 
falsehood already known, Akenside is indeed shifting the meaning. It is 
not necessarily true, however, as Warburton charges, that Akenside has 
exposed himself to the question “‘What need of ridicule at all, after the 
truth is known since the sole use of a test . . . consists in enabling us to 
discover the true state of things?”’ According to both Shaftesbury and 
Akenside ridicule helps in detecting ‘“‘moral falsehood sooner than in the 
way of speculative inquiry” and impresses ‘‘the minds of men with a 
stronger sense of the vanity and error of its authors.”” Warburton himself 
also justifies this as a legitimate function of ridicule. 


When reason, the only test of truth I know of, has performed its office, and un- 
masked hypocrisy and formal error, then ridicule, I think, may be fairly called in, 
to quicken the operation.*® 


Furthermore, the sole use of a test is not, according to Shaftesbury, to 
enable us “‘to discover the true state of things.” Applying ridicule ‘‘to see 
whether it will bear’ refers to the distinguishing true gravity from the 
false, detecting whether seriousness and sanctity are rightly placed. 
Thus, it exposes false valuations, not false reasoning or opinion. Even a 
truth could be regarded with undue gravity, and in this instance the test 
of ridicule would be justly applied. 

Warburton tries his own hand at ridicule in disposing of Akenside’s 
argument that ridicule “fairly managed” can never be dangerous and 
that it has baleful results only when circumstances foreign to the object 
are dishonestly obtruded and we inadvertently allow these circumstances 
to impose upon us. The use of poisons “fairly managed” also can never be 
dangerous, says Warburton, and yet ‘men may be dishonest in obtruding 
them, and we inadvertent enough to be imposed upon.” The virtue of 
poison is also a “natural power” bestowed by ‘‘the supreme Being, to aid 
our tardy steps in pursuit of vermin.’*° When Warburton thus himself 
assumes the way of raillery, he does most to prove the superior efficacy of 
serious argument. 

He employs the same vein in continuing the inquest into the death of 
Socrates, answering Akenside’s assertion that “the Socrates of Aristoph- 
anes .. . is not the character of Socrates, the divine Moralist, and Father 
of ancient Wisdom.” Indeed! says Warburton, “But then, if, like the true 
Sosia, in the other comedy, he must bear the blows of his fictitious 
brother, what reparation is there to the injured virtue, to tell us, that he 
did not deserve them?’”! Akenside’s picture of the philosopher detecting 
and disclaiming the foreign circumstances introduced into his character 


39 In a note to the 1766 edition of “Dedication to the Free-Thinkers,” Hurd, ed., op. 
cit., 1, 159. 40 Thid., 1, 187. “| Thid., 1, 188. 
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by Aristophanes and thus “rendering the satirist doubly ridiculous in his 
turn” leads to Warburton’s ironical comment, “A mighty consolation, 
truly, to the illustrious sufferer, that he disclaimed the fool’s coat they 
had put upon him.” 

Warburton continues in the merry way in discussing Akenside’s argu- 
ment that if we reject ridicule because of the imposition of false circum- 
stances, we ought in the same manner to “reject the use of reason, be- 
cause, by proceeding on faise principles, conclusions will appear true 
which are impossible in nature.” Warburton derides the analogy. ‘“Be- 
cause reason, the guide of life, the support of religion, the investigator of 
truth, must be still used though it be continually subject to abuse; there- 
fore ridicule, the paltry buffoon, mimic of reason, must have the same 
indulgence! because a king must be intrusted with government, though 
he may misuse his power; therefore the king’s fool shall be suffered to 
play the madman!’’* These remarks illustrate a point which Warburton 
failed to develop completely, but which reveals one of the chief flaws in 
the armor of ridicule, that ridicule is frequently used in place of reason to 
cover up the weakness of argument, to persuade by oratory rather than 
by logic. Warburton confined himself almost entirely to attacking the 
particular arguments of Shaftesbury and Akenside, leaving to his pupil 
Brown the presentation of a more general and philosophical analysis of 
ridicule.“ Warburton apparently suggested to Brown the subject of the 
essay upon which rests his chief claim to fame.* In his Essays on the 
Characteristics, 1751, Brown describes ridicule and reason as two different 
faculties, the one addressing itself to the imagination or the passions and 
the other to the understanding. This division is implicit in Akenside’s 
treatment, but the two writers come to quite different conclusions. Brown 


® Thid., 1, 188. 43 Thid., 1, 189. 

“ Akenside’s patron, Jeremiah Dyson, however, had a return bout with Warburton in 
1744 with a 30 page pamphlet, An Epistle to the Rev. Mr. Warburton, occasioned by his Treat- 
ment of the Author of The Pleasures of Imagination. The main purpose of this work is to ex- 
pose Warburton’s conceit in assuming that he had been “called to account” by the refer- 
ences to clergymen in The Pleasures of Imagination, and thus it has less to do with the 
ridiculous than the malign. In the same year with The Pleasures of Imagination, Warbur- 
ton’s outburst and Dyson’s reply, appeared An Essay towards fixing the true standards of Wit, 
Humour, Raillery, Satire and Ridicule by Corbyn Morris. The author did not appear to 
have Shaftesbury in mind, nor did he discuss ridicule as a test of truth. His main purpose, 
which is to show the distinction between the five forms of merriment, may, however, have 
been suggested by Shaftesbury’s ambiguity in using these terms and others as loose equiva- 
lents of “the way of raillery.”’ 

* “T recommended to him a thing I once thought of myself. It had been recommended to 
me by Mr. Pope. An examination of all Lord Shaftesbury says against Religion.” Letter 
from Warburton to Hurd, January, 1750, quoted by A. W. Evans, Warburton and the 
Warburtonians (London, 1932), p. 200. 
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firmly states that reason rather than ridicule is the test of truth, and his 
arguments are, on the whole, convincing and clear. Thus, if Shaftesbury 
actually declared for ridicule as an independent faculty operating as a 
test of truth his system is completely destroyed, but if Shaftesbury’s real 
purpose was to present ridicule as a test of gravity and as a rational 
faculty, most of Brown’s discussion is off the point. Shaftesbury did not 
maintain that ridicule “‘may be successfully applied to the investigation 
of unknown truth” although Brown bases his examination of the Charac- 
teristics on the assumption that he did.“ Thus, Brown advances three 
elaborate proofs that reason rather than ridicule is the test of truth, 
proofs which really do not contgadict Shaftesbury’s position. In the first 
demonstration, Brown attempts to prove that reason alone is the “detec- 
tor of falsehood and the test of truth” by analyzing the three species of 
writing, poetry, eloquence and argument, which appeal to the respective 
faculties of imagination, passion and reason. He inevitably reaches the 
conclusion that “every representation of poetry or eloquence, which only 
apply to the fancy and affections, must be tried, rejected, or received, as 
the reasoning faculty shall determine.’’*” In the second demonstration, 
Brown discusses the nature of ridicule. After appealing to the authority of 
Aristotle, Tully and Quintilian for classifying ridicule as a kind of elo- 
quence, Brown proceeds to make the following observations: 1) Ridicule 
must be founded upon belief or credibility—every proposition it supports 
must be apparently true; though the imagination excites the passion of 
contempt, it is based upon the conviction of reason. 2) The consequences 
of ridicule applied to speculative instruction or inquiry are different from 
those relating to morals and action. Ridicule is always an enemy to the 
first, but may be either a friend or enemy to the latter, depending upon 
whether it be honestly or dishonestly applied.** Whether ridicule be a 
means of detecting truth and falsehood or merely a holding of folly up to 
scorn is of course the issue here. Brown, holding that its powers are lim- 
ited to the latter, vigorously insists upon the subordinate nature of ridi- 
cule, repeating his peroration that its every representation must be 
“tried, rejected, or received as the reasoning faculty shall determine.’ 
Brown’s third demonstration, the least elaborate but most convincing, 
attacks ridicule by means of the principles of mutability and variation in 
social customs and the relativity of valuations. Contempt, he says, is al- 
ways founded on preconceived opinion, whether resulting from “reason 
or imagination, truth or falsehood.’ The courtier derides the fox-hunter, 


“ Op. cit., p. 6. 47 Tbid., p. 41. 

48 This division is found in Akenside, but he denies that ridicule is concerned with 
speculative truth or falsehood. 

“ Op. cit., p. 47. 60 Thid., p. 48. 
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the fox-hunter derides the courtier; the philosopher scoffs at the beau; the 
beau scoffs at the philosopher, and so on, the same principle holding true 
in religion, politics and national customs. Moreover, there is as much di- 
versity in taste with regard to the method of ridicule as to the objects. 
. The jests of the ancients are no longer thought amusing, and the Dutch 


— |S 











t or Italian buffoons would have a hard job of arousing the risibilities of 
n other nations.*! “From these examples drawn from the conduct of par- 
™ ticulars,”’ Brown concludes, “it appears no less than from the general 
e nature and faculties of man, that ridicule hath no othersource than 
1, imagination, passion, prejudice, and preconceived opinion: and there- 
st | fore can never be the detector of falsehood, or test of truth.’ 
- Brown carries on the Aristophanes-Socrates inquiry by asserting that 
of | the wit of Aristophanes had “whetted the rage of a misled multitude, and 
re | dragged to death that virtue which hath ever since been the admiration 
1e i of mankind.’ To silence the objection that Aristophanes could not have 
ly | been responsible for the death of Socrates because of the number of years 
as | between The Clouds and his death, Brown quotes the passage in Plato’s 
n, | Apology in which Socrates mentions Aristophanes’ comedy and confesses 
of | his dread of those “‘who laid their groundless accusations against me, 
lo- ' many years ago.’ Concerning Akenside’s position that ridicule was 
lef 5! The effectiveness of Brown’s general attack on ridicule would have been greater had 
rts & he further developed this third proposition. In a later section of his essay, he subjects 
of Shaftesbury’s theories of an instinctive perception of beauty and truth to the test of rela- 
eS tivity. A parallel treatment of the ridiculous, showing that like beauty and virtue it de- 
pends upon customs and traditions, would have disposed of Akenside’s “faculty of ridicule.” 
Brown does, however, take care of Shaftesbury’s statement that “‘it must be a finer and 
truer wit that takes with the men of sense and breeding” by replying that it may be a finer 


wit, but not truer. “It is only in the modes, not the objects of ridicule, with regard to which 
the courtier differs from the clown. The peasant and his lord are equally susceptible of false 
impressions; equally liable to have falsehood obtruded on them for truth, folly for wisdom, 
vice for virtue.” Op. cit., 67. Later in the essay Brown seems to lose sight of this principle of 
the relativity and subjectivity of beauty, virtue and ridicule. To Shaftesbury’s point that 
subjects “may be very grave and weighty in our imagination, but very ridiculous and im- 
pertinent in their own nature,” Brown objects that “‘on the other hand, things may appear 
ridiculous and impertinent in our own imagination, which are very grave and weighty in 
their own nature.” Jbid., 68. Thus, “imagination, and therefore ridicule which depends upon 
it, can never be a test of truth.” Brown’s earlier reasoning would have brought him to the 
conclusion that nothing in its own nature is either ridiculous or grave and that these values 
depend upon both reason and imagination. “In their own nature” really means in the 
opinion of the social group in which they appear. Ridicule is, therefore, a measure of es- 
timation or valuation, not of truth! Shaftesbury himself wavers between the absolute na- 
ture of virtue and its variable nature as presented by “common sense.” See: Robertson, ed., 
op. cit., 1, 56, 177, 227. 

® Essays on the Characteristics, p. 54. 53 Tbid., p. 58. 

* Dyson had argued in his epistle to Warburton that the purpose of the ridiculing of 
Socrates was not to mislead public opinion concerning Socrates’ character, but to sound out 
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guiltless of Socrates’ death because the real Socrates had not been por- 
trayed, Brown retorts: ‘‘ ’Tis true, the people laughed at the ridiculous 
sophist; but when the ridiculous sophist was doomed to drink the poison, 
what think you became of the father of ancient wisdom?’’® After dem- 
onstrating to his own satisfaction that Socrates was affected by ridicule, 
Brown finally admits “in reality, it is a matter of small consequence, in 
the present question.” He alludes to the matter again, however, in utiliz- 
ing Shaftesbury’s admission that “the vulgar may swallow any sordid 
jest, any mere drollery and buffoonery”’ in order to confute Shaftesbury’s 
defying the world “to turn real bravery or generosity into ridicule, or 
laugh successfully at honesty or good-manners.” Brown asks: “‘where was 
the wonder or improbability, that the wit of Aristophanes should incite a 
lewd multitude to destroy the divine philosopher?’ 


Shaftesbury’s attitude toward religion indirectly furnished Brown the 


ammunition for an attack on the most vulnerable point in the defense of 
ridicule. In discussing the method of the Papists during the Reformation, 
Shaftesbury had remarked: ‘Had not the priests, as is usual, preferred 
the love of blood to all other passions, they might in a merrier way, per- 
haps, have evaded the greatest force of our reforming spirit.”” Brown 
points out that none but a Papist could consistently apply this instance 
as an illustration of the illumination of truth through the clear light of 
ridicule. If he be a protestant, Brown says, “‘he has reasoned ill; if a free- 
thinker, he has managed worse.’’*? Brown reasons correctly that whether 
Shaftesbury be a protestant believer or a free-thinker, he would not re- 
gard Popery as truth. By suggesting that the use of ridicule may have 
helped the cause of untruth, Shaftesbury is certainly not presenting ridi- 
cule as the touchstone of truth.®* Elsewhere in the Characteristics, how- 





public opinion to see whether the time was ripe to bring an accusation against him. Since 
the people saw the character of Socrates in its true light, they were displeased with the ridi- 
cule, and the enemies of Socrates did not dare accuse him until twenty years after the 
publication of the play. ‘‘It appears not to have been (as you represent it) the ridicule em- 
ploy’d against him, that exposed him to such unworthy treatment. No ’twas the freedom 
he himself took in ridiculing the ignorance and vanity of the pretended teachers of wisdom, 
the Sophists of those days.” An Epistle to the Rev. Mr. Warburton, p. 26. 

55 Pssays on the Characteristics, p. 94. 

56 Op. cit., p. 66. Aristophanes’ Socrates cropped up again in 1785 in The Lounger (No. 
49). Here Socrates illustrates the nature of ridicule in presenting the opposite of truth. 
Ridicule in the audience is raised by making a stage character “commit some action 
absurd, droll, out of place, or inconsistent.”’ Mirth is aroused by the contrast between his 
usual decorum and his absurd conduct on the stage. Thus “Socrates is not made ridiculous 
by doing what is like, but what is unlike himself. 57 Op. cit., p. 76. 

58 Yet, as Allan Ramsay suggests, it is probably quite unreasonable to expect ridicule 
to support any sect when its professed use is to pull down. “Was there ever any author 90 
weak as to fancy, that where two men of war are pelting one another, either of them pro 
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ever, he admits that ridicule may be misapplied, misguided or misdi- 
rected. Shaftesbury probably felt in his own mind that the early reform- 
ers exhibited the traits of extreme enthusiasts and as such were little 
better than the Papists, genuinely objects of ridicule. 

Brown uses similar tactics in regard to Shaftesbury’s inference that the 
ancient pagans would have had greater success in combating Christianity 
had they used ridicule instead of persecution, making laughing-stocks in- 
stead of martyrs. “Was ever an argument so unfortunately applied?” 
Brown asks; “Could nothing surmount the truth of the Gospel, except 
only ridicule the very test of truth?”®® If we remember Shaftesbury’s de- 
ism, however, the contradiction vanishes. 

Brown devotes an entire section of his essay to Akenside, but does little 
except develop Warburton’s analysis, objecting to the ambiguity of the 
concept “the faculty of ridicule” and to the confusion between detecting 
error and laughing at it. Akenside’s errors, he says, have arisen solely 
from his mistaking the passion of contempt for a judicial faculty: ‘Hence 
all those new-fangled expressions of the ‘faculty of ridicule’ and ‘the feel- 
ing of the ridiculous’: in the use of which he seems to have imposed upon 
himself new phrases for realities, and words for things.’ 

Brown does not understand why Akenside should object so indig- 
nantly to the declaimers against ridicule since ridicule itself, according 
to Brown, is a species of persuasion or declamation. Then as to rejecting 
the use of ridicule, he says, a material distinction must be made between 
ridicule as a judicial faculty and as a mode of eloquence; as the latter 
“nobody attempts totally to reject it.’”’®! He proceeds to criticize Aken- 
side’s parallel between the abuse of ridicule and of reason. “The imagina- 
tion, to which the way of ridicule applies, is apt to form to itself innumer- 
able fictitious resemblances of things which tend to confound truth with 
falsehood: whereas the natural tendency of reason is to separate thése 
apparent resemblances, and determine which are the real, and which the 
fictitious.” Although falsehoods and false principles and speculation 
may be used, “reason will be her own correctress, and easily discover the 
cheat. But if the imagination be impressed with false appearances, and 
the passion of contempt strongly excited, neither the imagination nor the 

passion can ever correct themselves, but must inevitably be misled, un- 
less reason be called in to rectify the mistake.’ 

Brown gives Akenside a measure of praise by remarking that he had 
accidentally “thrown out a thought, which, if pursued, would have led 
him to a full view of the point debated: ‘the sensation of ridicule is not a 





poses to mend his own rigging by the shot, which he pours into his adversary?” The Inves- 
tigator (London, 1753), p. 49. 59 Op. cit., p. 78. 60 Tbid., p. 98. 
* Thid., p. 95. ® Thid., p. 96. 8 Jbid., p. 96. 
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bare perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas; but a passion 
or emotion of the mind consequential to that perception’.’”® It is difficult 
to perceive why Brown should approve of this observation and stick at 
“the sense” or “the faculty” of ridicule. 

Brown in conclusion discusses the legitimate use of ridicule, following 
Warburton here also. He utters a caution first, however, that it con- 
founds the order of things which the creator has established and raises 
“a blind passion into the throne of reason.”’® It can least of all be admit- 
ted in examining religious opinions because its natural effect, illustrated 
by The Tale of a Tub, is “to create prejudice, and inspire the contending 
parties with mutual distaste, contempt and hatred.” The proper use of 
ridicule is ‘‘to disgrace known falsehood: and thus, negatively at least, to 
enforce known truth.’ Brown clearly regards ridicule as a passion and 
takes Shaftesbury to task for exempting it from the subjection of reason 
particularly when Shaftesbury is elsewhere so careful to stress the rule of 
reason. Here is the real issue and the point of departure between Brown 
and Shaftesbury. Both hold reason as the highest faculty of mankind, but 
unfortunately neither one clearly traces the relationship of ridicule to 
reason. Shaftesbury merely implies that it is associated, and Brown tries 
to prove that it is separate.®’ On this issue depends the whole controversy, 
and perhaps it can never be settled. Perhaps it depends entirely upon 
words and definitions. Certainly Shaftesbury cannot be confuted if ridi- 
cule is part of reason, and Brown fails to prove that it is not. He does show 
that it is one of the arts of controversy, and one which may be abused. 
Yet as Akenside pointed out, reason itself may be abused and used in an 
evil cause. 


64 Thid., p. 99. 8 Thid., p. 103. 6 Tbid., p. 103. 

87 In his verse treatment of the same subject, An Essay on Satire Occasioned by the Death 
of Mr. Pope, 1751, Brown assumes that Shaftesbury had regarded ridicule as a rational 
faculty. 

Lo Shaftesbury rears her high on reason’s throne, 
And loads the slave with honours not her own. 

68 This subject is touched on by Shaftesbury’s philosophic disciple, Francis Hutcheson, 
in his famous essay Reflections upon Laughter and Remarks upon The Fable of the Bees 
(Glasgow, 1750). Admitting that ridicule may be abused, he remarks that there is no reason 
that ridicule any more than the passions or senses should be condemned or regarded as use- 
less because of its abuse. ‘Ridicule, like other edged tools, may do good in a wise man’s 
hands, though fools may cut their fingers with it, or be injurious to an unwary by-stander” 
(p. 34). Hutcheson also supports Shaftesbury’s contention that ridicule may not be used 
against fundamental truth and honesty. When in any object there is a mixture of the sub- 
lime and mean, only the weak minds will allow the mean to bring the whole into disesteem 
or make it appear contemptible. Men of just discernment and reflection will “separate what 
is great from what is not so”’ (p. 29). Hutcheson does not enter, however, into the discussion 
of whether ridicule is a test of truth. Arthur Murphy in Gray’s Inn Journal, No. 96, (1754) 
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That the controversy rests upon correct definition was perceived in 
1753 by Allan Ramsay. In his Essay on Ridicule he states that the con- 
tenders had produced nothing satisfactory either for or against ridicule 
as a test of truth because “instead of examining what it is composed of, 
they have not even settled what it is.’®* He agrees with Brown on many of 
his criticisms of the Characteristics ; admitting that Shaftesbury had con- 
fused ridicule with cheerfulness, pleasantry and good humor, none of 
which may be classed as a test of truth, that he had hinted at a kind of 
“defensive raillery” which is an evasive method to keep known truth 
from certain persons, that he had jumbled raillery, burlesque and ridicule 
together and made them “the necessary language of slavery.’’?° Although 
Ramsay thus admits the weaknesses in the system of Shaftesbury, the 
great patron and supporter of ridicule, he nevertheless dissents from 
Brown on the subject itself and attempts to prove that ridicule is ‘‘one 
of the tests of truth (by its detection of falsehood) and, as such, to be in- 
dulged without any limitation.””! Ramsay points out that Brown also 
shifts the meaning of ridicule, understanding it to be “pathetic elo- 
quence” in one page and “contempt” in another; ‘‘why not,” he asks, 
just as well call it “perjury, a goose, a gridiron or a chest of drawers?” 

Because of the difficulty in conveying meaning by general terms alone, 
Ramsay states that he intends to supplement them with the help of ex- 
amples. Had the preceding writers on the subject followed this method 
(examining examples of ridicule in the works of men of acknowledged 
wit), they would have come to the conclusion that “there are two sorts of 
ridicule; one of which [argumentative ridicule] is employed in discussing 
propositions, or matters of enquiry; and another, [representative ridi- 
cule] which has manner and actions for its province.”’”* They are different 
in their nature and properties, but deficiencies of language require that 
they be given the same name. The first, that which is employed in mat- 
ters of inquiry, is “the art of showing that to be ridiculous which is 
imagined to be so.’’4 The second, which may be styled simple, direct or 
unreflected ridicule, ‘consists in the bare representation of what is im- 
proper in manners or actions.” Only the first pretends to be a test of 
truth. Ramsay bases this claim on the principle only vaguely implied by 
Shaftesbury that ridicule is part of the reasoning process. Thus Ramsay 
speaks of Lucian as “the greatest master of that sort of analogical rea- 
soning, which we call ridicule.’’* Thus he places The Tale of the Tub in the 





calls the dispute “‘idle and frivolous,” but says that Akenside’s definition of ridicule is “the 
best and most accurate” he has ever met with. 

Op. cit., p. 3. 70 Thid., p. 4. 1 Thid., p. 5. 7 Tbid., p. 69. 

% Tbid., p. 6. % Thid., p. 7. % Ibid., p. 79. % Tbid., p. 41. 
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category of “the argumentative kind of ridicule, whose business is to op- 
pose false opinions.”7” 


[It] operates by raising up fictitious characters to act in familiar occurrences in 
life, upon principles false and chimerical, and by representing the obvious con- 
sequences of such a proceeding, convincing the reader of the falshood and ab- 
surdity of such principles and opinions. This is called, in common language, with 
great propriety, putting those opinions to the proof.”8 


Here Ramsay parts company with Akenside and his “faculty” or “sense” 
of ridicule. He is probably referring to Akenside in remarking that he had 
“Jong thought that those advocates for ridicule, who set it in opposition 
to reason, did its cause very little honour or service.’’”? Strangely enough, 
he does not disagree with Brown in “placing ridicule among the modes of 
eloquence,” but he denies that eloquence must be separated from argu- 
ment. 

He, therefore, bases the first part of his essay on the attempt to 
reconcile them in order to have ridicule received as a test of truth, “a 
praise which is certainly due to argument alone.”’*®° He proceeds by 
defining eloquence as “the art of convincing and persuading.” In in- 
vestigating a truth, he says, only the understanding is concerned, and 
eloquence is used to convince; in promoting an action, both the under- 
standing and the passions are concerned alternately, and eloquence is 
used both to convince and persuade. The whole point is that persuasion, 
whatever method it may use, is based upon reason or understanding. 
Ridicule as a species of persuasion belongs to the mixed kind of eloquence, 
and since it is argumentative it is one of the methods of reasoning.*! 

Ramsay agrees that there is some foundation in the objection that ridi- 
cule “‘is capable of serving the purpose of screening imposture, as well as 
of exposing it; and therefore a very ambiguous and insufficient criterion 
of truth,” but argues that “the objection will be found not owing to any 
imperfection in the nature of ridicule, but to the weakness and prejudice 
of those for whose conviction it is intended.’’®? There is no foolproof 
method for distinguishing truth from falsehood, and none is likely to be 
found. All species of reasoning have been used to convey error under the 
guise of truth, and when it is said of ridicule that it is the sort of reasoning 
least liable to be abused, “‘it is saying as much for it, as can be said for 
most things in which the frail race of man is concern’d.”® 

But even though ridicule like many other excellent remedies may be- 
come poison in the hands of quacks, there is an antidote. This is the rule 
of Gorgias, quoted by Aristotle and translated by Shaftesbury: 


77 [bid., p. 53. 78 Thid., p. 53. 79 Ibid., p. 7. 80 Tbid., p. 7. 
8 Ibid., p. 17. 8 Ibid., p. 23. 8 Tbid., p. 24. 
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’Twas the saying of an ancient sage, ‘“‘that humour was the only test of gravity; 
and gravity of humour. For a subject which would not bear raillery was suspi- 
cious; and a jest which would not bear a serious examination was certainly 
false wit.’’™ 


The only difference between ridicule and serious reasoning, according to 
Ramsay, is that ridicule excites laughter in the hearers, but serious argu- 
ment does not.® On the basis of this, he proceeds to show in despite of 
Brown and in support of Shaftesbury, “that gravity is the proper test of 
ridicule, and ridicule the proper test of gravity.”” He does so by means of 
a jest-book story concerning an Oxford scholar on vacation, who was sit- 
ting at supper with his father and mother, “plain sensible country-peo- 
ple.” In showing off his prowess in logic, the youth offered to prove that 
two mince pies on the table were three pies, proceeding in the following 
fashion. 


You will grant me, that this is one. Yes. And that this is two. No doubt. Why 
then, says this young Plato, if you put one and two together, they make three. 
O wonderful! cries the farmer. Then, my dear, continues he, addressing himself 
to his wife, You shall take one pye, I another, and Tom shall have the third to 
encourage him in the pursuit of such excellent studies. 


This jest illustrates serious argument without truth and without sincer- 
ity, together with ridicule to demolish it which is both true and earnest. 
To the possible objection that what is here called serious argument is in 
reality ridiculous and silly, Ramsay answers that “it is only such serious 
argument, that ridicule pretends to destroy; and that it is only such 
serious argument, that shuns and disclaims the test of ridicule.”’8” 

To make ridicule completely triumphant, however, it must be em- 


* Robertson, ed., of. cit., 1, 52. Brown had accused Shaftesbury of perverting the sense 
of this passage, charging 1) that by leaving out the expression “adversariorum” Shaftesbury 
“converted it from a particular rule of rhetoric into a general maxim of philosophy”; 
2) that the observation in Shaftesbury’s “maimed translation” is false, if not unmeaning; 
3) that the concluding sentence is Shaftesbury’s and not Gorgias’s. Aristotle’s real meaning, 
according to Brown, is: since the purpose of oratory is to persuade, if the orator has truth 
on his side he will “confound his advsersary’s raillery by serious argument,” but if truth 
be against him, he will confound his adversary’s serious argument by raillery, op. cit., 83. 
Ramsay, however, offers his own “verbatim” translation to support Shaftesbury. He 
charges that Brown is in error in translating dca ¢0elpew to confound, and states that it 
means anything from to separate thoroughly to to discuss: thus Ramsay’s translation: “But 
with regard to those things that excite laughter, since they seem to have their use in de- 
bate, we ought, says Gorgias, to discuss the adversary’s serious argument by ridicule, and 
his ridicule by serious argument, rightly speaking.” of. cit., p. 26. Robertson in his edition 
of the Characteristics points out Brown’s criticism of Shaftesbury, but does not mention 
Ramsay’s vindication, 1, 52. 

Op. cit., p. 30. 6 Tbid., p. 32. 87 Tbid., p. 33. 
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ployed upon objects both “false and important,” that is false opinions 
held in great solemnity and seriousness. Thus is justified the use of ridi- 
cule in religious subjects. As an example Ramsay quotes the latter part of 
the thirteenth chapter of Solomon, which derides false religious beliefs. 


Here is truly serious reasoning, that tends by investigation to the knowledge 
of the Divine Being, ... and here is ridicule to expose the absurdity of the 
popular notions and practices, that will stand the examination of Aristotle 
with all his dialectics.® 


In concluding his remarks on ridicule Ramsay attempts to show that 
ridicule in public instruction is more than a sugar coating on a pill used 
to render discussion palatable; rather the ridicule is an essential part of 
the argument itself. 


If appeals to experience are the best test of truth; if those appeals are least 
subject to fallacy, when made to facts the most vulgar and familiar; if in the 
most serious question . . . the entertainment rises in proportion to the familarity 
of the known truths, by the application cf which any falsehood in those impor- 
tant points is detected, ... then it will be easy to perceive a more than acci- 
dental connection betwixt the utile and the dulce; it will be easy to perceive, that 
in speculative, as well as in active life, the ways of wisdom are really ways of 
pleasantness.®*® 


Even Shaftesbury portrays ridicule in less glowing terms than this. 
Although on entirely opposite grounds from Ramsay, further support 
to ridicule as a test of truth was given in 1762 by Lord Kames. Whereas 
Ramsay had regarded ridicule as an integral part of the reasoning proc- 
ess, Kames takes it for granted “that ridicule is not a subject of reason- 
ing, but of sense or taste.’’®° Although he mentions none of his predeces- 
sors in the critical discussion, Ramsay treats ridicule in the Shaftesburian 
sense of a test of demeanor. “When it is called in question whether a cer- 
tain subject be really grave,” he says, “‘ridicule is the only means of de- 
termining the controversy.” Thus has arisen, he says, the celebrated 
question of whether it is or is not a test of truth. Kames’s affirmative an- 
swer is based entirely on the concept of taste; thus he follows in the steps 
of Akenside, holding ridicule as an independent sense analogous to the 
sense of beauty or the sense of grandeur. He does rephrase the question, 
however, stating it “in accurate terms” as “whether the sense of ridicule 
is the proper test for distinguishing ridiculous objects from what are not 
so.” He comes to the conclusion that it is the only true test, for the sub- 
ject ‘comes not, more than beauty or grandeur, under the province of 


88 Tbid., p. 47. 89 Thid., p. 82. 
90 Elements of Criticism, ed. Abraham Mills (New York, 1860), p. 183. 
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reason.”*! The man of taste applies the test of ridicule to any subject 
which has acquired an unnatural degree of veneration, separating it 
from its artificial connections and exposing its native improprieties. 
Kames follows Shaftesbury, Akenside and Ramsay in asserting that in- 
trinsically grave and serious matters are not vulnerable to attacks from 
ridicule and that ridicule should not be condemned because it is subject 
to abuse. “Were we destitute of this test of truth,” he says in conclusion, 
“T know not what might be the consequences: I see not what rule would 
be left us to prevent splendid trifles passing for matters of importance, 
show and form for substance, and superstition or enthusiasm for pure 
religion.” c 

There was one clergyman, John Ogilvie, one of Shaftesbury’s philo- 
sophical enemies, who appears to have accepted ridicule as a test of truth. 
He gives this impression in gloating over his hits scored against the in- 
fidels by the use of ridicule. 


They who consider truth, according to the hypothesis of an eminent writer, as 
unsusceptible of ridicule, will find that this test of real excellence may be rendered 
favourable to the friends of religion, as well as to her adversaries. It is in proof of 
this affirmation, that the author has attempted an application of it to some very 
singular tenets in the preceding inquiry.™ 


He was almost driven to this position, however, since much of his book is 
devoted to subjecting with some success the theories of the deists to the 
way of raillery, pointing out their inconsistenciés and incompatibilities. 
He follows Brown, however, in misrepresenting Shaftesbury by accusing 


% Tbid., p. 184. 

% Loc. cit. Although Lord Kames does not mention Warburton, the latter assumes, in a 
note to the 1766 edition of The Divine Legation, that Kames had been proceeding against 
his own remarks on ridicule. Thus he takes upon himself to answer the eminent critic, ac- 
cusing him of changing the question twice. Kames’s statement that the taste of ridicule is 
“the test of what is ridiculous,” he says, is not the same as “the test of truth.’”’ Hurd, ed., 
op. cit., 1, 157-159. “His second change of the question is a new substitution, viz. ‘Whether 
ridicule be a talent to be used or employed at all?’ Of which he supposes me to hold the 
negative.” Warburton himself constructs this question out of Kames’s denials that a talent 
for ridicule any more than a talent for reason should be condemned because it may be 
abused. Warburton then proceeds to deny that he had condemned a talent for ridicule be- 
cause it may be abused or for any other reason, and disparages Kames’s “absurd inference” 
that reason and ridicule are of equal importance for the conduct of human life. 

% An Inquiry into the Causes of the Infidelity of the Times (London, 1783), p. 445. In the 
previous year, 1782, Vicesimus Knox had devoted an essay to the subject, “Of the III Ef- 
fects of Ridicule When Employed as a Test of Truth in Private and Common Life.” See 
Essays Moral and Literary (London, 1827), p. 74. Knox tries to prove the adverse moral 
effect of a taste for ridicule by tracing, in a Hogarthian progress, its influence upon a hypo- 


thetical “ingenuous youth, emerging from an uncorrupted seminary to his station in the 
active world.” 
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him of regarding ridicule as an instrument for the discovery as well as the 
defense of truth.™ 

The most authoritatively worded pronouncement on the subject of 
ridicule came from Thomas Preston, a member of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. In the transactions of 1788 Preston stressed the principle, which 
Brown had merely touched upon, that ridicule is a relative and subjective 
quality. Like the notions of beauty and virtue, which Brown had treated 
in detail, ridicule depends upon “the education, course of life, constitu- 
tion and temper of the observer, which vary his notions of propriety, per- 
fection and order on the one hand, and of indecorum, defect and incon- 
gruity on the other.’ This variable nature of ridicule offers conclusive 
proof, according to Preston, that it cannot be the test of truth. Since ridi- 
cule depends upon subjective factors, if ridicule were the test of truth, 
“the same identical propositions would be true to one man and false to 
another.” 

Preston’s further summary proofs, which pretend to be both inclusive 
and conclusive, are less convincing than this demonstration of the varia- 
ble nature of ridicule. He tells us autocratically that Brown was correct 
in invalidating ridicule as a test of truth because it is a mode of eloquence, 
and proceeds to demonstrate this point in a few words and “with a mathe- 
matical strictness.” First, he says that ridicule is a branch or mode of the 
imitative arts and as such “cannot be the criterion of that of which it is 
only the representation.’’®’ Secondly, this representation consists of a sin- 
gle, positive picture; “there is no relative view, no collation of two ob- 
jects; but to the existence of truth or falsehood the collation of two ob- 
jects is necessary.” Thirdly, ‘‘the perception of ridicule is instantaneous, 
the perception of truth or falsehood is a progressive operation of the 
mind” requiring the formation of a proposition, a comparison of its sub- 
ject and predicate, and an agreement or disagreement in the understand- 
ing. 

Now, if ridicule were the test of truth, the perception of the ridiculous and the 


perception of falsehood would be one and the same, and would in every case be 
not progressive but instantaneous. 


The main trouble with the first two of these proofs is that they are un- 
necessary. Preston is here discussing the second of Ramsay’s two sorts 
of ridicule, representative ridicule, which has manners and actions for its 
province and which “consists in the bare representation of what is im- 


% Thid., p. 285. 
% “Fssay on Ridicule, Wit and Humour” Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy (Dub- 
lin, 1788), p. 88. % Thid., p. 89. 97 Tbid., p. 89. 98 Tbid., p. 90. 
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proper in manners or actions.’’®® Ramsay had already admitted that rep- 
resentative ridicule does not pretend to be a test of truth. The third proof 
is also based on the assumption that ridicule is divorced from the rational 
faculty, but nearly all conventional theories of ridicule traced its opera- 
tion to a perception of incongruity based upon comparison whether in- 
stantaneous or not. Thus, the variable nature of ridicule is the only valid 
objection which Preston makes against it as a test of truth. 

That this is one of the strongest arguments which may be advanced is 
shown by a summary of the entire discussion from Shaftesbury to Pres- 
ton. In spite of the interpretation of friend and foe alike, Shaftesbury did 
not advance the theory of ridicule as a test of truth. He certainly did not 
represent ridicule as a means of discovering new truth, Brown and Ogilvie 
to the contrary; in fact none of the proponents of ridicule held that it 
could be used in the discovery of new truth. The chief value of ridicule to 
Shaftesbury was its use as a test of demeanor or attitude, as a weapon 
against imposture. As such Shaftesbury implied that it is associated with 
reason although he made no clear statement concerning its operation. 
Akenside, however, apodictically declared that ridicule is a test of truth 
and that it functions as an independent sense or faculty. Warburton in 
replying to both Shaftesbury and Akenside clarified the controversy by 
insisting that it should be stated whether ridicule as a test of truth refers 
to the detection of error or to the scorning of error already known. War- 
burton flatly denied that ridicule is the test of truth if it means the de- 
tection of error. He did not state, however, whether he regarded ridicule 
as part of reason, but his friend Brown devoted great attention to show- 
ing that it is a passion operating independently of reason and as such 
incapable of serving as a test of truth. Brown’s most significant contribu- 
tion was the trend of thought, later developed by Preston, which re- 
vealed the variable and subjective nature of ridicule. Because of its varia- 
ble nature ridicule is really a measure of esteem or valuation, not of 
truth. This is the most telling argument on the negative side. The affirma- 
tive was best presented by Allan Ramsay, who held that ridicule is a test 
of truth and, in contrast to Akenside and Lord Kames, that it is part of 
the reasoning process. Argumentative ridicule, according to Ramsay, is a 
type of analogical reasoning, used to oppose false opinions. Lord Kames, 
who also accepted ridicule as a test of truth, followed Akenside and the 
school of taste instead of Ramsay in regarding ridicule as an independent 
sense. The most convincing presentations are Ramsay’s on the one side 
and Brown’s on the other. The entire controversy, including the cogency 


® Op. cit., p. 79. 
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of Shaftesbury’s original treatises, depends upon whether ridicule is or is 
not regarded as a rational faculty. If it is, as in Ramsay’s essay, it isa 
test of truth; otherwise, it is not. Thus the whole controversy, like many 
others, really resolved itself into a matter of proper definition. 
ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
University of Buffalo 




















XIII 
A JURIDICAL DIDACTIC NOVEL 


N 1790 (with approbation 1793) a very quaint novel was published in 

Naples: Tizio o sia le vicende dell’ umanita,: The very reading of the 
table of contents is a most baffling experience. The first chapter speaks of 
Tizio, the hero of the novel, as a boy. In the second he is a girl. He is the 
paragon of a husband, but in the next pages he deserts his wife. He is born 
of rich parents and of poor parents. He is a slave . . .and a member of the 
Roman nobility. He is a gentleman—and a criminal, a pauper and fabu- 
lously rich. On one page he gives lavishly to the poor and needy, but on 
the next page he is one of the most antisocial of human beings. He is a 
scholar and an illiterate: has the most influential public position . . . and 
is an outlaw. He dies as an infant and of old age. 

The index “delle cose notabili occorse nelle vita di Tizio” is even more 
astonishing. About 2000 incidents are quoted which make Tizio’s life so 
adventurous, that—in comparison—a hero of a Dumas novel lives an un- 
eventful existence. Tizio lives through every conceivable human situation 
and changes his character more quickly than a chameleon its color. 
There is only one element which is common to all the experiences of 
Tizio: every one of them falls under the provision of a paragraph of the 
Roman law; the part of life which lies beyond the realm of law is omit- 
ted. We see the hero in innumerable experiences, as a member of all 
strata of society. All paragraphs of the Roman law are applied to him. 
Only the “laws of the heart” are never mentioned. 

To give a short account of the book is as impossible as it would be to 
describe in a few sentences the content of the Corpus Iuris Civilis. All 
human actions which have been codified appear in the novel, but the 
plot does not go beyond the realm of jurisprudence. Human emotions, 
love and hate, joy and sorrow, are noted only in terms of their legal con- 
sequences, Tizio has no natural development; he is—as justice is defined 
in the first chapter of the Institutiones—‘“‘constans at perpetua voiun- 
tas.”’ Tizio’s life is not described in chronological order; the sequence of 
the chapters is determined by the exempla of Roman Law. 

The author of this peculiar piece of literature was Filippo de Jorio, at- 
torney at law from Lucera. The available information about his life 
(1742-1809) is scanty. He published a few occasional pamphlets. His 
juridical and historical works (among them an unfinished history of Lucera) 


1 TIZIO / o sia / le vicende / dell’ umanita’ / opera / composta da / Filippo de Jorio / 
avvocato nella Regia udienza / di Lucera / [vignette] Napoli mpccxc [vol. 2, 1793] / presso 
Domenico Sangiacomo / Con licenza de Superieri / 2 vols. 15 cm. 1. 132, 242 pp. 11, gene- 
alogical table; 1. 440 pp. 11. 
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were never published. We know that he was a friend of Astore? and can 
conclude from his correspondence that he was much esteemed among the 
intellectuals of Naples and especially among the gentlemen of the bar.’ 
His most important publication is Tizio. 

In a lengthy introduction De Jorio explains the structure and the scope 
of his mysterious novel. He wanted to teach the principles of Roman law 
in the form of fiction, in order that the laymen might understand the 
questions which so far were the exclusive domain of the learned jurist. 


Esce quindi alla luce la presenta opera, non per ostentazione di sapere, ma per 
far noto, come sotto la forma di un romanzo possa qualunque volgare uomo 
essere a parte di ciocché sembra riservato a’ soli dotti: istruirsi almeno di que’ 
casi legali, e decisioni, le quali a guisa di arcano, si dice, che appertengano a’ i 
soli forensi per aprirsi il campo all’ ostentazione avida, o all’ impostura. 


Since it was common to use always the same names, like Tizius, 
Sempronius, etc., for the exemplification of law cases‘ it was tempting to 
make Tizius the hero of a novel. If in such a novel Tizius were to live 
through all the experiences for which Justinian’s Digest quotes him as 
an example, the reader would receive an insight into the problems and 
decisions of the Roman law. 

De Jorio emphasizes that he was neither a scholar nor well versed in 
“Modern” literature. ‘‘Sfornito di lettere oltramontane, che sono molto 
alla moda.” He quotes as his models Fontenelle® and Galiani,® crediting 
the latter with the idea for the novel. De Jorio had heard rumors in 
Naples that the Abdé intended to write a life of Tizio. That book never 
appeared. De Jorio had been looking forward so eagerly to reading it 
that he wrote it himself after the death of the Abbé. 

The reference to Galiani is correct. Diodati? mentions the following 
literary scheme: 


He had the plan to write a book about Roman law. That book was to be humor- 
istic and undoubtedly it would have amused many people. Reading Justinian’s 
Digest he observed, that in every law case one man is called Tizius. If for in- 
stance the last will was discussed, one assumed as an example that Tizius is 
making his will. In discussing the legal problems of matrimony one said: Tizius 


? Francesco Antonio Astore (1742-99) Neapolitan philosopher and patriot. His main 
work is Filosofia dell’ eloguenza (Naples, 1783). 

3 Benedetto Croce, “Aneddoti di storia civile e letteraria, x11.” Critica, 1929, p. 158. 

4 Similar to the use of “John Doe” today. 

5 Entretiens sur la plurulitée des mondes (1768). 

6 Ferdinando Galiani (1728-87), generally called Abbé Galiani, was a famous Italian 
political economist. Living in Paris, as legation-secretary of the Neopolitan embassy, he 
became a friend of the French encyclopedists. His outstanding publication is Dialogues sur 
le commerce des blés (Paris, 1764). 

7 Vita dell’ abate F. Galiani (Naples, 1788), p. 59. 
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is marrying Sempronia. And by explaining the problem of a child born post- 
humously, it said Tizius was born after his father’s death and more of similar 
examples. So he conceived the idea of writing a life of Tizius combining all the 
law cases where his name was quoted, including the lives of his relatives, Caius, 
Sempronius and Mevius. It would have been very interesting to contemplate all 
the vicissitudes of life of an individual conceived and treated by the Roman 
jurists and their many commentators. But he never wrote this book, at least I 
found nothing among his papers, which would bear any reference to it. I rather 
assume that he only speculated about it. My assumption was confirmed by A. 
Sanseverino Casinese, professor of Moral Theology of our University, who heard 
the plan from Galiani himself. 


Although there are no direct models for Galiani’s idea, it is beyond 
doubt that the general conception of such a work is entirely in the frame- 
work of eighteenth-century thinking. Percel says: “L’instruction est le 
but des romans.”® And Muratori’s opinion could almost be used as a 
programmatic introduction to our novel.® He said, “It is necessary to 
diffuse knowledge. The great masses of people however do not read learn- 
ed books. The best thing therefore would be to write some novel with the 
objective of explaining a science.” 


Cosi qualora volersi farsi un poema sopra la coltivazione de campi, de gli orti de’ 
fiori, o de gli agrumi; sopra la caccia si delle fiere, come de gli ucelli, o sopra la 
pescagione; 0 puo trattare in versi la teologia, la filosofia naturale e morale, 
come ancor la geographia, |’astronomia, l’arte militare, la nautica, le leggi di 
popoli ed altri simili scienzi ed arti. 


To be sure the eighteenth century did not invent that form of litera- 
ture. Already the science of education of the old Romans claimed as its 
goal: docere cum iucunditate. 

The didactic trend in literature reaches its peak in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. About 1600, French Jesuits published several 
hundred didactic poems in Latin which teach every human occupation. 
Agriculture, planting of tobacco, and apiculture are of course included, 
but also the writing of plays, and the art of conversation are taught by 
didactic poetry. And in course every trade received its monograph 
—printing, manufacturing of paper, etc. 

P. Huet declares,!° “The principal aim of a novel is education.”” And 
J. J. Rousseau, a century later, still testifies in his Nouvelle Héloise that 
the best novel is the one in which can be found the most instruction. 

The whole European literature of the period acknowledges its didactic 
obligation. Richardson states in the introduction to Charles Grandison 


* Gordon du Persel, De L’usage des romans (Paris, 1734). 
* Lodovico Antonio Muratori (1672-1750) Della perfetta poesia italiana (Modena, 1706), 
11, 91. 10 P. Huet, De L’origine des romans (Paris, 1670). 
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that some ladies had asked him to describe a real gentleman. And that 
was the reason for his writing this novel. Also his Pamela had been writ- 
ten in order to teach the writing of letters. Borcherdt compares German 
fiction about 1700 with a textbook conveying instruction with practical 
examples." Lohenstein says about his Arminius “da unter dem Zucker 
der Lebensbeschreibung niitzliche Kenntnisse und ernsthafte Staats- 
sachen gelehrt werden sollten.”’ In 1780 J. H. Voss applied to the land- 
graf Karl of Baden for the position of official poet ‘“‘to support with his 
poems all the institutions of the country.” 

In Italy likewise didactic literature dominated, The standard history 
of Italian literature says outright: “il poema didascalico prese nella let- 
teratura il posto che nel XV. and XVI. tennero i poemi narrativi.””* The 
great literary societies (f. i. Arcadia) encouraged this movement." 
Italian authors attempted to teach through didactic poetry the most dif- 
ficult topics. Milani, La Luce (1698), explains the philosophy of Demo- 
crit, and T. Campanella’s L’Adamo overo il mondo creato (Messina, 1728) 
is based on Descartes. Barufaldi (Canapaio) gives instruction in the cul- 
tivation of hemp, and Spolverini’s La coltivazione del riso teaches how to 
grow rice. 

It would be easy to triple these examples. The didactic function of 
eighteenth-century literature cannot be doubted. But toward the end of 
the century the literary trend changed. The didactic aim gave place to 
the acknowledgment of mere artistic obligation. The didactic poem be- 
longs to the history of literature; it was no longer dominant in the nine- 
teenth century. 

De Jorio stands with his book at the end of a development. He still 
believed “non si legge se non quello, che sia piacevole, utile, e savio.”” We 
may almost say that the book was already obsolete at the time of its 
publication. The few facts we know about the popularity of the book 
support this statement. De Jorio’s colleagues of the bar heartily ap- 
plauded the book, but the laymen for whom it had been destined did not 
read such books any longer. The Efemeridi Letterarie di Roma reviewed 
the book favorably in 1794, but then it fell quickly into complete oblivion. 
No history of Italian literature, bibliography, or local history of Naples 
or Lucera mentions the book. Only B. Croce (see footnote 3) briefly 
mentions it as a very rare book, of which he had seen only one copy. 

FELIX REICHMANN 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 


11 Borcherdt, Geschichte des Romans in Deutschland (1926), 2 vols. 

2 Koster, Die deutsche Literatur der Aufkldrungszeit (1925), p. 223. 

13 Concari, J] Settecento, p. 277. 

4 Mangain, Evolution intellectuelle de L’Italie de 1657/1750 (Paris, 1909), p. 324. Carini, 
L’ Arcadia (Rome, 1891). 
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XIV 


“PARTICULAR CHARACTER”: AN EARLY PHASE OF A 
LITERARY EVOLUTION 


MONG the changes in the art of fiction between the eighteenth 

century, when that art began to assume its modern shape, and 
the present, when it has arrived at what may be the ultimate degree of 
sophistication, one of the most basic is, doubtless, the increasing degree 
of particularity in the characterization. The change is perhaps mainly a 
phenomenon of the novel, which by its conditions is extremely favorable 
to minute character-studies; nevertheless, the problem of particularity 
affects all kinds of writing in which character is portrayed at all. The 
theoretical treatment of the issue in the eighteenth century broadened 
out beyond the limits of any one art, and a modern treatment may justi- 
fiably do the same. 

As to the causes of our high regard for particularity: modern psychol- 
ogy, aided by the perhaps excessive concern for the individual conscious- 
ness fostered by some modernistic views of art, is probably responsible 
for the furthest extremes to which we go.! An earlier influence was Nat- 
uralism, with its implications of particularity arising from the theory 
that the character must be shown prominently influenced or molded by 
the specific environment. Such critical developments as these, however, 
are in reality more highly rationalized forms of ideas which were strug- 
gling into being in the eighteenth century itself. 

I have argued in another study that the idea of environment, or local- 
ity, took hold of fiction and the criticism of fiction by the time of Sir 
Walter Scott, making a compromise between the then prevailing idea of 
universality and the interest in ordinary or daily life, the typically 
actual, and thus furnishing an entrance for the basically opposed idea of 
particularity. The present piece will attempt to show certain fundamen- 
tal ways in which the idea of particularity assumed explicit form in the 
eighteenth century, in respect to thinking about characterization. 

Students of the eighteenth century scarcely need to be reminded of 
the ubiquitous doctrine that human nature is everywhere the same— 
with the implication that the samenesses, the traits of mankind which are 
general and obvious, are the proper material for art. Fielding, in the open- 
ing pages of the Third Book of Joseph Andrews, announced that he was 


1 Walter L. Myers, The Later Realism: a Study of Characterization in the British Novel 
(Chicago, 1927), notes in much modern fiction a “disregard of artistic, traditional, or con- 
ventional consistency or unity” in character-building (p. 4). This phenomenon he calls 
“incongruity,” and its first appearance he assigns roughly to the realism of late-Victorian 
times. See chap. iii, pp. 58-78. 


* The Idea of Locality in English Criticism of Fiction, 1750-1830 (Chicago, 1936). 
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dealing with species, not individuals—with manners, not men; Samuel 
Johnson said, in the Tenth Chapter of Rasselas, that the poet “does not 
number the streaks of the tulip” —not even when the “tulip” happens to 
be a human character. But though the theme of universals was played 
upon in countless instances, there was one problem which could not be 
pushed quite aside. A character in a story could not be an absolute dum- 
my with a label on him. He had to have a personality specific enough to 
make him real to the reader’s imagination, and that meant that his traits, 
however universal by themselves, had to be seen as occurring in a more 
or less peculiar combination. Two such writers as Lord Kames and Hugh 
Blair, neither of whom was inclined to quarrel with the prevailing esthet- 
ics of the time, fully realized this point. Blair divided the art of charac- 
ter-drawing into two branches: portraits of single general qualities such 
as bravery and wisdom, and pictures in which those general qualities are 
modified into peculiar and individualizing ones by their different com- 
binations in different persons. It is in the second of these two, he thought, 
that the genius of a writer is chiefly shown.? Kames had the same pref- 
erence, giving the reason that in actual human beings no passion appears 
in a simple and general form, but receives “‘a tincture from every pecul- 
iarity of character.’ 

The most conservative of uniformitarians would scarcely deny this. 
Even in a case where it is an advantage to make a characterization hinge 
on one trait, a mixture of this trait with many subsidiary ones is still 
needed. Such was the argument of Hurd in his discussion of comedy: 


The view of the comic scene being to delineate characters, this end, I suppose; 
will be attained most perfectly, by making those characters as universal as pos- 
sible. For thus the person shown in the drama being the representative of all 
characters of the same kind, furnishes in the highest degree the entertainment of 
humour. But then this universality must be such as agrees not to our idea of the 
possible effects of the character as conceived in the abstract, but to the actual 
exertion of its powers; which experience justifies, and common life allows. 
Moliére, and before him Plautus, had offended in this; that for a picture of the 
avaricious man, they presented us with a fantastic unpleasing draught of the 
passion of avarice. I call this a fantastic draught, because it hath no archetype 
in nature. And it is, farther, an wnpleasing one, for, being the delineation of a 
simple passion unmixed, it wanted all those 

—Lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 


These lights and shades (as the poet finely calls the intermixture of many 


3 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (New York, 1814), p. 478 (Lecture 42). 
4 Elements of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1762), 11, 149. See also Thomas Whately, Remarks 
on Some of the Characters of Shakespear (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1808), pp. 4-5. 
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passions, which, with the Jeading or principal one, form the human character) 
must be blended together in every picture of dramatic manners; because the 
avowed business of the drama is to image real life.® 


Some degree of particularity was admitted, then, to be necessary for 
the best characterization. The problem therefore became one of emphasis. 
Which was the more important—the universals out of which the charac- 
ters arose? or the particular combination and its resultant singularity? 
To this problem the eighteenth century had a variety of answers sufficient 
to show a certain underlying ambiguity in the terms involved, an am- 
biguity which held many dangers for the principle of uniformity. 


I 


Kames, who, as seen previously, argued for a nice adjustment of ex- 
pression to particularities of character, bemoaned the lack of character- 
portrayals in which this adjustment was realized. In the tragedies of his 
time he found adequate treatment of large types of emotion, but no in- 
stances of language precisely expressive of character—a lack which to 
his mind rendered a play tasteless. With somewhat of a shift in the terms, 
the same general conclusion about particularity was suggested in the 


5 Dissertation on the Provinces of the Drama, chap. i, Works (London, 1811), m, 50-51. In 
connection with the criticism of Moliére, cf. Hazlitt, lecture “On wit and humour,” Col- 
lected works, ed. Waller and Glover (London and New York, 1902-04), vir, 28-29. See Haz- 
litt also on the decline of “genuine comedy,” in lecture “On the comic writers of the last 
century,” ibid., vimr, 149-154. 

6 Elements of Criticism (1762), 11, 155-156. One might speculate as to what Kames would 
have said if he had participated in the reception of Joanna Baillie’s plays on the passions— 
A series of plays: in which it is attempted to delineate the stronger passions of the mind, each 
passion being the subject of a tragedy and a comedy (London, 1798-1812). These plays were 
reviewed at great length in the leading journals, in a manner respectful but derogatory. On 
one point the critics were agreed: the author’s principle of characterization was much too 
wooden, and the results too much simplified and lacking in life. The Monthly Review (new 
series, xt11 [1804], 31) found the plays reminiscent of the old moralities. The Critical 
(third series, IV [1805], 238-239) thought that though a moral could be drawn from any 
series of events, it was an unnatural procedure to invent a series of events expressly to 
show a moral. The Edinburgh Review (xrx [1811-12], 261 ff.) entered into an elaborate 
comparison of French and English drama, with a conclusion not to the advantage of the 
Baillie plays. Drama, it said, is in essence a setting forth of combinations of passion, not a 
single one; though it admitted that one passion might predominate. It said further that 
classic and French drama depend on greatness of action and sentiments; but that English 
drama gives more character-detail—gives, in fact, “the express image of individuals whose 
reality it seems impossible to question.” Shakespeare shows “inimitable truth and minute- 
ness” in characters. Joanna Baillie’s characters, on the other hand, are “generalizations”; 
their qualities give no impression of actual individuals and are hence not in keeping with 
the traditions and native genius of the English drama. 
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Edinburgh Review several decades later, in an article devoted to Maria 
Edgeworth: 


... the greater part of her [Maria Edgeworth’s] Tales may be regarded as a 
series or climax of instances, in which some moral or intellectual defect pro- 
duces disastrous consequences .... [This method gives a strong impression of 
“character,” but it is] liable to great objection when applied to a series of ad- 
ventures that are meant to be probable, and to produce their moral effect by 
the suggestion of truth and reality . . . . No long series of interesting occurrences 
ever turned, in reality, upon one vice or folly ... when the object is to give 
practical impressions, with a view to real life, it would seem expedient to exhibit 
all the mingled principles of action that are found actually to govern human 
conduct... .7 


One of the most tart and pertinent comments on modes of character- 
ization issued from the pen of Horace Walpole, who in a letter to John 
Pinkerton (Oct. 5, 1784) paid his respects to the declining art of Madame 
D’Arblay: 


Your remark, that a piece full of marked characters would be void of nature, is 
most just. This is so strongly my opinion, that I thought it a great fault in 
Miss Burney’s Cecilia, though it has a thousand other beauties, that she has 
laboured far too much to make all her personages talk always in character; 
whereas, in the present refined or depraved state of human nature, most people 
endeavour to conceal their real character, not to display it.® 


™XXVIII (1817), 392-393. Cf. Sir Walter Scott’s comment on Clara Reeve, in his 
Miscellaneous Prose Works (Edinburgh, 1827), 111, 398-399: “The total absence of peculiar 
character, (for every person introduced is rather described as one of a genus than as an 
original, discriminated, and individual person) may have its effect in producing the tae- 
dium which loads the story in some places. This is a general defect in the novels of the period, 
and it was scarce to be expected that the amiable and accomplished authoress, in her se- 
cluded situation, and with acquaintance of events and characters derived from books alone, 
should have rivalled those authors who gathered their knowledge of the human heart from 
having, like Fielding and Smollet [sic], become acquainted, by sad experience, with each 
turn of ‘many-coloured life’.” 

Cf. also Hazlitt in his lecture ‘On the English novelists,” Collected Works, ed. Waller and 
Glover (London and New York, 1902-04), vit, 112: ‘“There is little individual character in 
Gil Blas. The author is a describer of manners, not of character. He does not take the ele- 
ments of human nature, and work them up into new combinations (which is the excellence 
of Don Quixote); nor trace the peculiar shifting shades of folly and knavery as they are to 
be found in real life (like Fielding) : but he takes off, as it were, the general, habitual impres- 
sion which circumstances make on certain conditions of life, and moulds all his characters 
accordingly. . . . He describes men as belonging to distinct classes of society; not as they 
are in themselves, or with the individual differences which are always to be discovered in 
nature.” 

8 Letters, ed. Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-05), xm, 195. Cf. ibid., x11, 339, H. Walpole to the 
Countess of Upper Ossory, Oct. 1, 1782, which says practically the same thing, though not 
so brilliantly. As to Walpole’s opinion that Madame D’Arblay’s art was declining, see his 
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To the unwary reader such remarks as these might suggest that a 
delicate drawing of individual character was for their authors a desider- 
atum. Actually, the taste of the age did not in general extend farther than 
was necessary to include the sea-dogs of Smollett, whose peculiarities, 
though strongly enough stressed, still suggested certain categories. Pe- 
culiarity stayed most often within the range of the definable, not ventur- 
ing into the infinity of individual characterization. The principle of uni- 
formity, with its satellite, “probability,” was apt to stand by the eight- 
eenth-century reader’s elbow on all important occasions. Perhaps on 
many of these it was not considered needful to have explicit reservations. 
Such reservations, however, appeared often enough. One essayist of the 
period expressed disapproval of extremes of either sort: of a too general 
way of describing “the internal qualities of the mind,” resulting in the 
lack of what distinguishes a person’s character; and also of an undue 
amount of detail concerning conduct and action, producing tedium or 
the disgust arising from the familiar and vulgar.® And a similar point was 
made in another essay a few years later: 


This is the last improvement which arises in the representation of human 
characters; when not only their general features, under certain great classes, are 
exhibited, but when writers descend to, and are able at the same time to point 
out the smaller discriminations into which those general classes subdivide them- 
selves, and appear in different men.... 

[On the other hand, there is danger of too much particularity:] Men attentive 
to represent the minute lines, may neglect the more important, and instead of 
representing a character which belongs to human kind, they may come to repre- 
sent only those particular characters which distinguish individuals. Instead of 
comedies of nature, they may give comedies of manners... .?° 





letter to Hannah More, Aug. 29, 1796 (Letters, xv, 421-422). The Quarterly Review, x1 
(1814), 124, is of the same opinion. 

® The Mirror, No. 31 (1779). 

10 Craig, the Lounger, No. 49 (1786). Such a point could, moreover, be maintained even 
when at the same time the need of concrete particularity in the projection of character 
was being asserted. Note such an argument as the following from Blackwood’s Magazine, tv 
(1818-19), 651: “The object of poetry should be to express the characteristics and tenden- 
cies of the different mental elements, together with their contrasts and collisions, under 
shapes, and in events, presenting a graphical aspect to the imagination. No doubt verisimili- 
tude would be destroyed, if separate characters were to be invented, and held up as the 
representatives and vehicles, each of a single mental propension. This would be to exchange 
nature for the insipidity of allegory. The very conception of an individual implies the pres- 
ence of the whole component qualities of human nature, in whatever proportions they may 
exist. The way to avoid both allegorical improbability and psycological [sic] dryness, 
would be to render individuals symbolical of different feelings, not so much by the perma- 
nent qualities attributed to them, as by the circumstances in which they were placed, and 
the relation in which they stood to each other for the time.” 
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It is evident from the foregoing that the question of the extent of par- 
ticularity in characterization could be answered in a manner not out of 
accord with the rule of uniformity. This situation was much the same 
after 1800 as before, Where the question came up in a direct form, the 
neo-classic convention could still provide a plausible answer. At the same 
time, behind the plausibility lies a fundamental vagueness. The rule of 
uniformity does not in itself take care of the question at all. It dodges the 
problem of particularity by dwelling on the universal as the goal, in 
characterization as in all other aspects of art; consequently, it fails to 
make clear how the universal is to be elaborated in the particulars. This 
vagueness upon such an essential problem points the way to disintegra- 
tion. As long as the critical mind contemplates the goal and final signifi- 
cance of art, the idea of universals may seem plausible and definite 
enough; at least it did so to the eighteenth century. But when criticism 
turns to consider the question how art makes its raw materials, which are 
the particulars of experience and thought, so arrange themselves as to 
yield the universal, it finds that there is more than one answer and that 
the differences in the answers affect the meaning of the term “universal” 
itself. The simple idea of permanent and general nature, as Johnson de- 
velops it in Rasselas, is of doubtful use at best when one must find direc- 
tion in the complexities of the artistic process. 


II 


This question of the proper adjustment of universal and particular 
was argued in regard not to fiction alone, but to all other branches of art 
as well. In fact, it was if anything a more clearly defined issue in the 
criticism of painting than in any other field, because it took therein a 
more bald, abstract form. 

The stringent uniformitarianism of Reynolds, as seen in the Idler, No. 
82 (1759), and in his Discourses, demanded for the highest art the rejec- 
tion of minute detail, in the interest both of “naturalness” and of gran- 
deur. For the first, Reynolds thought that the irregularity produced by 
minute detail constituted the deviation which Nature made from its own 
intentions."! For the second, following a tradition traceable to Longinus, 
he thought that grand impressions could not be produced by a picture 
closely detailed, but only by large, bold contours, masses, and color- 
combinations.” The popularity of this doctrine among students of paint- 
ing need not be discussed. It did not originate with Reynolds, nor did it 
die with him. Kames, for one example among many, had previously said 
that “grandeur ought to be studied as much as possible, even in a more 


1! Third Discourse, Everyman ed., pp. 30-33, and fourth Discourse, passim. 
12 Fourth Discourse, Everyman ed., pp. 45-46. 
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confined plan, by avoiding a multiplicity of small parts.’”* William Gil- 
pin, in his Remarks on forest scenery, elaborated the point thus: 


... however beautiful these minuter plants, and wild flowers may be in the 
natural scene; yet no painter would endeavour to present them with exactness. 
They are too common; too undignified; and too much below his subject. Instead 
of gaining the character of an exact copier of nature by a nice representation of 
such trifles, he would be esteemed puerile, and pedantic . . . instead of aiming 
at the exact representation of any natural plant; he will more judiciously give 
the tint he wants in a few random general touches of something like nature." 


And an essay “On imitation in the arts of design,” in the Literary exam- 
iner, Dec. 27, 1823, quoted Reynolds on the need of comprehending the 
whole subject at once in painting, and argued that illusion is best pre- 
served by other methods than minute finishing, and that painting should 
not show “all the imperfections of vulgar or degraded nature.” 

The idea of omission of particulars for the sake of securing grandeur, 
in so far as it meant simply the elimination of small lines from the picture, 
seldom met, I think, with disapproval.'® It is not, indeed, an unreason- 
able proposition, thus interpreted. Even Blake, who was in other points 
one of the severest critics of Reynolds, agreed with this aspect of his 
theorizing. But Reynolds carried his doctrine of neglect of particulars 
to a position more extreme and more questionable, arguing that the 
painter should seek, not the particular forms of individuals in nature, 
but the general or “middle’”’ forms seen by comprehensive observation 
of the species; that this generality of form was equivalent to beauty. It 
can be easily realized that such a view not only rejects minute particu- 
lars (since minutiae would obviously vary with individuals), but forbids 
anything that gives the effect of the characteristic as realized either in the 
sense of individual identity or in the variations produced by the expres- 
sion of the passions. Thus a landscape should always possess a smoothed- 
off appearance not seen in any real landscape whatever, and a portrait 
should submerge the peculiarities of the subjects’ countenance in an im- 
proved representation which would reveal the subject’s relation to the 
type form that constitutes beauty. 

With the prestige of Reynolds behind it, even this radical application 


13 Elements of Criticism (1762), m1, 306. 

44 2nd ed. (London, 1794), 1, 231-232. 

5 One exception was Hazlitt, who, in criticizing Reynolds’ Discourses, said that “the 
largest masses and the grandest outlines are consistent with the utmost delicacy of finish- 
ing in the parts.” See “On certain inconsistencies in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses,” 
Table-talk, Everyman ed., p. 145. 

© Blake to Thomas Butts, Nov. 22, 1802, Letters, ed. Russell (London [1906]), p. 103. 
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of the principle of uniformity must have been fairly acceptable.” Yet it 
did not escape the disapproval of some very capable critical minds. Blake, 
for one, was in complete disagreement with it. In his annotations to 
Reynolds’ Discourses he took vigorous exception to the whole idea of 
“seneral nature,” saying, ‘What is General Nature? is there Such a 
Thing? what is General Knowledge? is there such a Thing? Strictly 
Speaking All Knowledge is Particular.”** What he thought of Reynolds’ 
use of the idea of middle forms he expressed with equal force. Reynolds 
had delivered the dictum that “if you mean to preserve the most perfect 
beauty [which is the middle form] in its most perfect state, you cannot ex- 
press the passions. . . .”?® Blake commented 


What Nonsense! 
Passion & Expression is Beauty Itself. The Face that is Incapable of Passion & 
Expression is deformity Itself. Let it be Painted & Patch’d & Praised & Adver- 
tised for Ever, it will only be admired by Fools.?° 


Blake’s opinions had little circulation; but Hazlitt, who had a greater 
audience, expressed similar views. In particular, he tried to show that 
Reynolds’ rejection of passion and of the marks of individual character, 
was so untenable that Reynolds could not consistently hold himself to 
it, but contradicted himself repeatedly. In one instance, said Hazlitt, 
Reynolds attributed “the grandeur of Michael Angelo’s style to the 
superhuman appearance of his prophets and apostles,” an appearance 
which was far from any middle form. For another, Reynolds, in his 
tenth Discourse, had argued that the Apollo, which violated ordinary 
proportion in the lower half of the figure, was nevertheless defensible, 
because Apollo was shown “‘in the exercise of one of his peculiar powers, 
which is swiftness,”’ and was therefore portrayed in a manner suitable to 
his particular character.” This was Hazlitt’s meat: 


Strength and activity then do not depend on the middle form; and the middle 
form is to be sacrificed to the representation of these positive qualities. Character 
is thus allowed not only to be an integrant part of the antique and classical 
style of art, but even to take precedence of and set aside the abstract idea of 
beauty. Little more would be required to justify Hogarth in his Gothic resolution, 


17 See, e.g., an echo of it in a discussion of the way to attain beauty in portrait-painting, 
in M. M’Dermot, A Critical Dissertation on the Nature and Principles of Taste (London, 
1823), pp. 128-129. 

18 Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. Keynes (New York and London, 1927), p. 989. 

19 Fifth Discourse, Everyman ed., p. 60. 

20 Poetry and Prose, p. 997. 

*1 “On Certain Inconsistencies in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses,” Table-talk, Every- 
man ed., p. 145. See Reynolds’s fifth Discourse, Everyman ed., p. 67. 

3 Everyman ed., p. 161. 
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that if he were to make a figure of Charon, he would give him bandy legs, because 
watermen are generally bandy-legged.* 


The foregoing are only two of many instances which Hazlitt brought 
up, but they represent exactly the principle which he put more directly 
thus: ‘‘Ideal expression is not neutral expression, but extreme expression 
... character is a thing of peculiarity, of striking contrast, of distinction, 
and not of uniformity.’ 

It might almost seem as if Reynolds either had set forth his notion of 
“seneral nature” without considering its implications and its relation to 
some of his specific judgments, or had consciously overstated himself in 
his effort to cry down what he considered an inferior style of painting. 
In either case he was going beyond what the general uniformitarian 
position required; for Hazlitt practically granted him that position at 
another time when he asserted that the great Italian painters were supe- 
rior to the Dutch realists and Hogarth because they were more universal.* 
What Hazlitt would not grant was the rejection of the “characteristic,” 
without which he thought no genuine beauty possible—here coinciding 
entirely with the position of Blake.* 


% Table-talk, p. 141. 

% Tbid. In a passage which Hazlitt does not quote, in the tenth Discourse (Everyman ed., 
p. 160), Reynolds says that sculpture may possess, among other things, ‘appropriated ex- 
pression” —i.e., may represent the particular character of the subject! 

% See “Lecture on Hogarth and others,” Collected Works, vit, 146-149. 

* Note Hazlitt’s emphasis on “character” in the following from “Mr. West’s picture of 
Christ rejected,” New Writings: second series, ed. Howe (London, 1927), p. 61: “On the one 
hand, there is Mr. Westall’s Gallery, the elegant antithesis to the style of Hogarth, where, 
instead of that originality of character which excludes a nice attention to general forms, 
we have all that beauty of form which excludes the possibility of character; the refined 
essence and volatilized spirit of art, without any of the caput mortuum of nature; and where, 
instead of her endless variety, peculiarities and defects, we constantly meet with the same 
classical purity and undeviating simplicity of idea—one sweet smile, one heightened bloom 
diffused over all. On the other hand, in turning to Mr. West’s Great Picture, we are struck 
with all that grandeur of subject, magnitude of proportion, regularity of design—and, in 
short, with everything, which is not to be found in Hogarth—except character and expres- 
sion!” 

In a general way, this insistence on the claims of character and expression is seen also in 
Archibald Alison’s treatment of the evolution of the arts of painting and sculpture (Essays 
on the Nature and Principles of Taste, with an Essay on Beauty by Jeffrey [reprint of 5th 
ed., London, 1879], p. 213): “The imitation of the beautiful, from the imitation of mere 
form, was itself a great step in the art, but was of still greater consequence in leading to 
another. Beautiful forms were more beautiful in one attitude than in another, under the 
influence of some passions or affections, than under the influence of others. To imitate such 
objects, therefore, it was necessary to study, not only the general beauty of form, but such 
attitudes and expressions, as were the signs of such passions or affections... . [The 
painter] would endeavour by degrees . . . to unite the beauty of form with the beauty of 
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III 


The idea of the “characteristic,” though not entirely subversive of the 
principle of uniformity, is more or less covertly hostile to the general 
spirit of that principle as found in neo-classic criticism from the Restora- 
tion up to Reynolds. It provides, therefore a logical transition to the 
radical criticism of neo-classic positions that was initiated by the German 
romanticists” and taken over by Coleridge into his esthetic. A rough 
statement of the Romantic attitude is that the interest of modern art, as 
opposed to that of antiquity, has.come to lie in shifting the search for the 
vital principle, or ‘‘nature,’”’ from the symmetrical and the general to the 
enormous variety of human experiences. This attitude keeps the idea 
of the universal but rejects the notion that it lies only in what is obvious, 
permanent, and devoid of idiosyncrasy. Though Coleridge’s develop- 
ment of the doctrine was his own, its main tendency was akin to that of 
the Germans.”® 

What Coleridge added to the discussion of universal and particular 
might at the present remove seem not very revolutionary; indeed Cole- 





expression; and would thus gradually ascend to the conception of ideal beauty.” Note that 
this formula for ideal beauty differs from Reynolds’, which is concerned with form only. 
See his third Discourse, Everyman ed., pp. 32-33. Elsewhere Alison emphasizes the claim of 
character thus (Essays, p. 220): “In all those arts . . . that have for their object the pro- 
duction of beautiful forms, it may be considered as a first and fundamental principle, that 
the expression of design should be subject to the expression of character. . . . To a common 
spectator, the great test of excellence in beautiful forms is character or expression. . . .” 
Cf. Reynolds as quoted above, p. 60. 

Jeffrey’s criticism of Reynolds (see Essay on Beauty, with Alison, Essays on taste, reprint 
of 5th ed., p. 22), though it did not involve a consideration of character and expresson, 
still rejected the doctrine of middle forms entirely. Jeffrey suggested that Reynolds might 
have derived that doctrine from the contemplation of human forms. In these, he granted, 
irregularities, especially if marked, were disagreeable; but he argued back that in respect to 
other artistic materials this was far from true—inanimate natural objects and landscapes, 
for instance, being prized more for some rare and surprizing appearance than for symmetry 
or for commonness. 

27 Professor Lovejoy has shown that the change of point of view which Friedrich Schlegel 
underwent about the middle of the 1790’s was symptomatic of an important change in 
German esthetics and literature. Lovejoy quotes Schlegel as saying that the “‘interessante,” 
or, as he called it later, “romantische Poesie,” was concerned not with the universal or 
typical (i.e., beauty), but with “ein subjectives Interesse an einer bestimmten Art von 
Leben, an einem individuellen Stoff,” also an interest in unusual individuals. Schlegel also 
treated “das Characterische” as a special feature of “modern” art as against ancient art. 
See “On the meaning of ‘Romantic’ in early German Romanticism,” Part 1, MLN, xx 
(1916), 385-396; Part m, ibid., xxxm (1917), 65-77; also “Schiller and the genesis of 
Romanticism,” ibid., xxxv (1920), 1-10, 136-146. 

28 See John H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (London and New York, 1930), pp. 
196-197. 
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ridge’s reasoning began fairly close to neo-classic principles, though it 
ended a long way off. 

Equally with apostles of uniformity such as Johnson and Reynolds, 
Coleridge espoused the doctrine of the universal and paid his respects to 
Aristotle.2® He even accepted that important corollary of uniformitarian- 
ism that the best poets are eternal in appeal.*° But there his resemblance 
to neo-classicism stops abruptly. For his notion of the way in which the 
universal is come at bears obvious implications that do not fit the philos- 
ophy of neoclassicism any more than the outburst of German Romantic 
literature suited the taste of conservative Englishmen. 

What Coleridge saw as Aristotle’s principle was, not an averaging up 
of individuals to produce the universal, or the production of a universal 
by refining away the small variations of individuals, but as he said, “an 
involution of the universal in the individual.”*! He further illuminated 
this interpretation by a contrast: “...in geometry it is the universal 
truth itself, which is uppermost in the consciousness, in poetry the individ- 
ual form in which the truth is clothed.’’*? The artist’s discovery of the 
universal does not, according to this system, depend on a wide knowledge 
of particulars; it results from the sheer penetrating power of the intuition. 
As Coleridge says in his essay “On poesy or art’’: 


The artist must imitate that which is within the thing, that which is active 
through form and figure, and discourses to us by symbols [—] the Natur-geist, 
or spirit of nature, as we unconsciously imitate those whom we love; for so only 
can he hope to produce any work truly natural in the object and truly human 
in the effect. The idea which puts the form together cannot itself be the form. 
It is above form, and is its essence, the universal in the individual, or the 
individuality itselfi—the glance and the exponent of the indwelling power.* 


Equally mysterious are the “indwelling power” and the process by 
which the artist perceives it. But without trying to trace Coleridge’s 
reasoning through all its steps,** one may observe that he posited the 
existence of something containing in itself an infinity of particular forms 
which it sends forth inexhaustibly—each form “the physiognomy of the 
being within, its true image reflected and thrown out from the concave 
mirror.” The particulars are, in the words of a modern student of Cole- 


*° Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), 1, 33-34. 

30 “Notes on the Tempest,” Works (New York, 1853), rv, 78-79. See also T. M. Raysor, 
ed., Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism (London, 1930), 1, 9, 43. 

31 “Satyrane’s letters,’’ No. 2, Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, 11, 159. 

® Ibid. Note another analogy in Raysor, Coleridge’s Shak. Crit., 1, 33-34. 

33 Works (1853), rv, 333. 

*“ For an extended study of Coleridge’s philosophy, see Muirhead, Coleridge as Philos- 
opher. % Lecture-notes, in Raysor, 1, 224. 
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ridge, “the different individualized forms of a pervading identity or uni- 
versal, which is the soul or individualizing principle of the particulars.’ 
The particulars are not, as with Reynolds, deformities; for their individ- 
uation is not a departure from, so much as an expression of, the univer- 
sal which put them forth.*” Hence the imaginative function of the artist 
is simply the process by which he perceives the power that “‘individual- 
izes,” or expresses its infinite potentiality in the particulars. 

But then what is imagination, that it can exercise any such function? 
On this point, it has been confessed, Coleridge was not entirely clear. 
But this much may be gleaned from his numerous writings: between 
nature in the higher sense, the natura naturans* or the “indwelling pow- 
er” mentioned above, and man, there is some sort of bond;** and through 
this bond the artist is able to see in the particular the aforesaid natura 
naturans. Coleridge embodies this notion in such expressions as the “en- 
souling of observation by meditation,’’*® in which he seems to imply that 
the artistic power means a capacity for passing directly through the ex- 
perience of any particular object and seeing how it is involved with the 
universal. Hence, though a wide knowledge of particulars would be of 
course no disadvantage to the artist, the use to which this knowledge is 
put is not as with Reynolds the discovery and rendition of “nature” by 
the derivation of the general or middle form. There is no need of middle 
forms; to the genuine poetic imagination the individual object in all its 
peculiarity will reveal its kinship with the Idea from which it sprang. In 
fact, with Coleridge the poet is already in possession of the Idea through 
the faculty of the ‘‘primary Imagination” —“the living Power and prime 
Agent of all human Perception” and “a repetition in the finite mind of 
the eternal act of creation in the infinite I am.’*! Being thus able to follow 
the natura naturans through its processes of production of individuals, 
the poet is able consequently to give meaning to the unique object or ex- 
perience and unify it with other experiences without destroying its in- 
dividual identity. 

It was precisely this power which, thought Coleridge, enabled Shake- 
speare and Cervantes, whom he considered to be almost by themselves 


% Muirhead, p. 98. 

87 Muirhead, pp. 128-129, says of Coleridge’s notion of individuation: ‘‘We are apt to 
think of individuation as a process of separation and detachment, but Coleridge insists 
throughout on the opposite tendency to interconnection as an inseparable element in it, 
just as centripetal power is necessarily presupposed in centrifugal.’ 

38 See Muirhead, p. 204. 

39 “On poesy or art,” Works (1853), rv, 332. 

40 See Raysor, 1, 232. 

“| Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, 1, 202. 
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as creators of character,” to attain “that just proportion, that union and 
interpenetration, of the universal and the particular, which must ever 
pervade all works of decided genius and true science.” It was Shakes- 
peare’s virtue that in “the whole of his spendid picture-gallery . . . we 
find individuality everywhere, mere portrait nowhere.’* Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote was a successful characterization also, for, “without the 
least deviation from the truth of nature, without losing the least trait of 
personal individuality, he becomes a substantial living allegory, or per- 
sonification of the reason and the moral sense, divested of the judgment 
and the understanding.’ 

It is obvious that when this romantic view of particularity is brought 
down to the question of characterization in a novel or a drama, an in- 
crease of latitude must in practice be allowed to the writer. A character 
need not be common or representative; indeed, to the romantic, oddity 
in character is not objectionable or even comic. The perfect neo-classic 
character (as nearly as it is feasible to define him), though not so devoid 
of particular traits as to seem less than human, nevertheless shows his 
universal passions plainly upon his countenance; the romantic character, 
however, if German fiction is any criterion, loses nothing by being to the 


@ “Cervantes,” Works (1853), tv, 262. 

43 The Friend, reprinted in Works (1853), m1, 416. 

“4 Thid. 

“ “Cervantes,” Works (1853), tv, 268. This method of reasoning on the part of Coleridge 
is seen also in these observations on Sterne: 

“The excellencies of Sterne consist— 

“1. In bringing forward into distinct consciousness those minutiae of thought and feeling 
which appear trifles, yet have an importance for the moment, and which almost every man 
feels in one way or another. Thus is produced the novelty of an individual peculiarity, to- 
gether with the interest of something that belongs to our common nature. .. . 

“2. In the traits of human nature, which so easily assume a particular cast and color 
from individual character . . . [a scene from Tristram Shandy is given as illustration.] 

“Observe . . . how individual character may be given by the mere delicacy of presenta- 
tion and elevation in degree of a common good quality, humanity, which in itself would not 
be characteristic at all.”—‘The nature and constituents of humor,” etc., Works (1853), rv, 
282. 

Coleridge seems to say otherwise in one place (see above, n. 29); but when he says that 
“the persons of poetry must be clothed with generic attributes,” he has in mind, I think, 
only such signs as enable the reader to perceive some ordinary element of humanity in the 
characters. But to identify a character as a human being is not to avoid giving him a 
manner of expressing his common humanity which is individual and even odd. He may be 
represented as a farmer, a servant, a melancholy man, a poet; the classification serves to 
link the character with those general ideas through which the reader most readily finds 
his way around in human nature. It serves further to give the actions and feelings of the 
character a universal applicability. This universality once established, the peculiarities of 
the individual are clearly seen as showing the variety of forms which nature evolves from 
itself. 
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outward eye a very odd person. Jeffrey, who apparently saw German 
fiction with the outward eye only, not glimpsing the universal in the par- 
ticular, denounced Wilhelm Meister as being ‘“‘throughout altogether un- 
natural, and not so properly improbable, as affectedly fantastic and ab- 
surd—kept, as it were, studiously aloof from general or ordinary nature— 
never once bringing us into contact with real life or genuine charac- 
Gh.<.” 

But though German novels may not have been very intelligible to the 
English mind,** and though also the theorizing of Coleridge was doubtless 
much too esoteric to produce prompt changes in popular thought, never- 
theless both were signs—signs of the enfeeblement and distintegration of 
an old way of thinking about art, and signs of a new vision of the artist’s 
procedure and of his results. The precise ways in which, in the later 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, novelists exploited the feeling 
of particularity, constitute another story. But we may here observe that 
they found, if not exactly a new principle, a new meaning in, and a new 
use for, an old one. 

HovucutTon W. TayYLor 

Western State College of Colorado 


47 Edinburgh Review, xim (1825), 415. 

48 In the early nineteenth century German fiction seems to have had the reputation of 
moving in the sphere of what one writer dubbed the “ultra romance” (see The Literary 
Examiner [London, 1823], p. 123). When it began to be popular in England, about 1790, 
and translations began to pour from the English press (see V. Stockley, German Literature 
as Known in England, 1750-1830 [London, 1929], pp. 215 ff.), the character most often 
noted in it was extravagance and fantasy. Both praise and censure were usually for these 
qualities in respect to characterization, as to everything else. See Stockley, pp. 215-219, 
228, 235, 240, etc. 
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XV 
LOCKHART TO CROKER ON THE QUARTERLY 


HE large collection of Croker papers in The William L. Clements 
Library of American History includes six bound volumes of holo- 
graph letters written by John Gibson Lockhart to John Wilson Croker, 
and called the Lockhart-Croker Correspondence.’ These letters have been 
known to scholars, and a number of extracts have been published as a 
means of throwing light on specific persons and problems.? They have 
not, however, been systematically consulted for the information which 
they provide on the authorship of articles in the Quarterly. Since perhaps 
their chief value lies in such information, we offer here a list of titles and 
authors upon which Lockhart’s testimony serves as useful and often con- 
clusive evidence.® 
In the Correspondence Lockhart names the authors of approximately 
three hundred reviews; the majority of these, however, have been pre- 
viously identified from other sources. Here we have excluded all the ar- 
ticles for which Lockhart merely confirms such published lists as Bright- 
field’s Croker and PMLA lists, Hildyard’s Lockhart list, and Graham’s 
list.* We have, as a general practice, excluded articles that have been re- 
published by the authors themselves or by their literary executors. 


1 The Correspondence also contains a few of Croker’s letters and a number of miscellane- 
ous enclosures. ° 

2 By Professor Alan Lang Strout in Notes and Queries and the London Times Literary 
Supplement. For detailed references, see PMLA, annual bibliographies from 1938 to 1943. 
See also Myron F. Brightfield, John Wilson Croker (Berkeley, 1940); and H. J. C. Grierson, 
London Times Literary Supplement, April 24, 1937, p. 308. 

3 We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness for access to certain source material. Pro- 
fessor Randolph G. Adams, Director, and Mr. Howard H. Peckham, Curator of MSS of 
The William L. Clements Library of American History, showed us many courtesies during 
our examination of the great Clements collection of Croker papers. Professor A. L. Strout, 
of Texas Technological College, very kindly lent us his microfilms of the Lockhart-Croker 
Correspondence as well as transcripts of the first four volumes made by his graduate stu- 
dents. Professor Myron F. Brightfield, of the University of California, was kind enough to 
send us an advance copy of his article on “Lockhart’s Quarterly Contributors,” PMLA 
(June, 1944) and a copy of the entries he made in the offices of John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, referred to below as “Murray’s list.” This paper, as well as further work now in 
progress, has been aided by a grant from the Research Fund of Temple University, gener- 
ously established by President Robert L. Johnson. 

‘ These lists are in Brightfield’s Croker, pp. 453-459, and his “Lockhart’s Quarterly Con- 
tributors” (Joc. cit.); in M. Clive Hildyard, Lockhart’s Literary Criticism (Oxford, 1931), 
pp. 160-163; and in the Appendix of Walter Graham, Tory Criticism in the Quarterly Re- 
view, 1809-1853 (New York, 1921). We have here disregarded an extensive list published 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1844, 1845, and 1847 (N. S. xx1, 137-141, 577-580; xxm, 
599-602; xxvit, 34-37). It is already known to be extremely inaccurate. In its ascriptions 
for articles discussed in the present paper, more than half are demonstrably wrong. The 
author of the list depends, as he says, upon standard works and subjective judgments. 
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The remaining articles fall into three groups: (1) those whose authors 
have hitherto been entirely unidentified; (2) those for whose authors 
Lockhart confirms unpublished portions of Murray’s list; and (3) those 
for whose authorship Lockhart clarifies or corrects previous erroneous or 
conflicting claims (whether in Murray’s list or elsewhere). The mystery 
and confusion shrouding the anonymous authorship of the period have 
determined us to present, by direct quotations and occasional summaries, 
the evidence on which our attributions are founded. 


VI, 11, viii> (October, 1811). Hardy’s Life of the Earl of Charlemont. 
Review by J. W. Ward [Lord Dudley] 
Lockhart to Croker, May 27, [1845]:* 


Murray says nothing appears on his father’s book as to the article in Vol. 3, 
Duigenan & Grenville. The one in Vol. 6 on Hardy’s Charlemont was by Dud- 
ley’ as I thought.® 


XXXII, 63, iii (June, 1825). Early Roman History. 


Review by Thomas Arnold, with alterations by 
John Taylor Coleridge 


Lockhart to Croker, May 26, 1845: 


Dr. Arnold never did anything in the Q.R. but 2 articles on Roman Antiquities 
while Coleridge was editor.® 


Lockhart was only half right in this statement, as there are no other 
articles on “Roman Antiquities” in the Quarterly during the period of 
Coleridge’s editorship, from No. 62 to No. 65, inclusive. 

That this article was Arnold’s is proved by a letter of Arnold to the 
Reverend J. Tucker, August 25, 1825: 


Mine [1.e. the article in the Quarterly] on the early Roman History was slightly 
altered by Coleridge here and there, so that I am not quite responsible for all 
of it.1° 


5 Numerals refer respectively to volume, number, and article. 

6 Dated by its relation to a letter of May 24, 1845, in which Lockhart offers Croker in- 
formation about earlier articles on Ireland. 

7 This article is attributed to Lord Dudley in Murray’s list. 

8 Lockhart-Croker Correspondence (hereafter referred to as L-C], v1, Letter 50. All of the 
letters in Vol. v1 of the Correspondence are undated, and are therefore referred to by letter 
number. In quotations from Lockhart’s letters we have corrected occasional obvious slips 
in spelling, added necessary punctuation, and expanded some abbreviations. Otherwise, 
we have printed the letters as written. 9 L-C, m1. 

10 Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. (Lon- 
don, 1852), p. 61. 
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This article was reprinted in the Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Ar- 
nold," but there is no entry for it in Murray’s list. 


XXXIII, 66, viii (March, 1826), Irish Absentees. 


Review probably by E. Edwards” 


Lockhart to Croker, May 24, 1845, discussing the authorship of a num- 
ber of earlier articles on Ireland: ‘Vol. 33, Irish Absentees—the Rev. E. 
Edwards—now dead.’”* It is worth noting that Lockhart had good reason 
to remember the facts connected with No. 66—it was his first number as 
editor of the Quarterly. His testimony would therefore seem to outweigh 
the entry in Murray’s list, where this article is attributed to “Campbell.” 


XXXIII, 66, xii (March, 1826). Vaccination. 
Review by Dr. Robert Gooch 


Lockhart to Croker, May 25, 1830, mentions Ferguson’s* “book on 
smallpox (reviewed by Gooch in the Quarterly)... .”"% 


XXXIV, 67, ix (June, 1826). Architectural Improvements in London. 


Review by an unidentified person, with alterations by 
John Wilson Croker 


Croker to Lockhart, March 7, 1826: 


I have made a few alterations in the early part of your architectural article, but 
as I differ essentially from the writer, I have been afraid to meddle with the 
rest—I own it seems to me a very slender performance.*® 


It is a matter of interest that one of the six works reviewed in this 
article was by Croker himself. 


XXXIV, 68, viii (September, 1826). Sandoval; or the Freemason. 


Review by Joseph Blanco White but rewritten, perhaps 
by John Gibson Lockhart 


This article has been correctly attributed to White,!” but a letter by 
I.ckhart to Croker, February 5, 1851, asserts that it ‘“‘was in such bad 


4 (New York, 1846), pp. 378-403. 

® We have been unable to find any information about E. Edwards. Several persons of 
that name published works during this period. The name appears a number of times in 
Murray’s list. 13 [-C, 111. 

“ This article ig a review of R. Ferguson, A Letter to Sir Henry Halford . . . proposing a 
method of inoculating the smallpox .... 

Sit 6 T.-C, 1. 17 See Brightfield’s PMLA list. 
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English that it had to be rewritten, which was more trouble than was its 
due.”’!8 


XXXVII, 74, vii (March, 1828). Maynooth. 


Review by Mortimer O’Sullivan, probably assisted by 
Robert Southey 


In a letter of May 6, 1845, discussing Croker’s coming article on Ire- 
land, Lockhart refers to the ‘‘article Maynooth in 1828 by Mortimer 0’ 
Sullivan and Southey.” Again, Lockhart to Crocker, May 24, 1845: 


The one on Maynooth in 1828 was sent by Southey, O’S. being at that time 
unknown to us—and I think Southey did more or less to it—but I may be mis- 
taken. Substance certainly O’Sullivan’s.!® 


XLIII, 86, vi (October, 1830). The Greek Question. 


Review by Henry Phillpotts [Bishop of Exeter] 
Lockhart to Croker, December 1, 1840: 


As to Greece—do you know that a masterly article on Navarino [scene of naval 
battle frequently mentioned in the article] &c., in Vol. 43 of Q.R., was by the 
Bp. of Exeter.?° 


XLIV, 87, vii (January, 1831). Moral and Political State of the British 
Empire. 


Review by Robert Southey 


Although this article appears in C. C. Southey’s list™ of his father’s 
articles, it is attributed to John Miller in Murray’s list. Lockhart’s state- 
ment to Croker, however, on May 24, 1845, is categorical: 


Surely, you are wrong in saying that Q.R. first adopted Anticatholic principles 
in Vol. 44—i.e., 1831, where the article ““Moral &c state of the B. E.” is 
Southey’s.” 


18 T.-C, v. 

19 T.-C, mt contains both letters. 

20 T.-C, 11. Also attributed to Phillpotts in Murray’s list. 

1 In Vol. 6 of The Life and Correopsndence of Robert Southey, 6 vols. (London, 1849-50). 

2 T-C, ut. Lockhart repeated this statement in a second letter written three days later. 
Southey’s letter to his brother, February 13, 1831, substantially confirms Lockhart’s state- 
ments (Southey, op. cit., v1, 142). Southey is even more specific in a letter to J. W. Warter, 
January 12, 1831: “ . . . how I have been busied tooth and nail during eleven days after I 
left it [London] and got to Miss Bowles’s, near Lymington, you may judge when you know 
that in that time I wrote the concluding article of the Quarterly Review all but the first 
seven pages” (ibid., v1, 126-127). It is possible that “the first seven pages” were written by 
Miller; but more likely Southey means that he had written those before leaving London. 
This article is the concluding one in No. 87. 
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XLVI, 92, iii (January, 1832). Condition of the Labouring Classes... . 
Review probably by John Fullarton 
Lockhart to Croker, December 19, 1831: 


Fullarton is to do something for the Q.R. this time—confining himself mostly 
to what he best understands, the Mercantile distresses resulting from the Reform 
excitement. I put him on to this track expressly that I might have the great 
advantage of ... his pen and professional knowledge of commerce. . . .# 


Again, Lockhart to Croker [December, 1831, or January, 1832]: 


I still hope that when Fullarton has finished his paper you may have the good- 
ness to read it in the slips. . . .4 


In the Murray list, both Articles iii and iv of this number are attrib- 
uted to G. Poulett Scrope. The entry for Article iv, on Irish poor laws, 
is presumably correct. Poor law was Scrope’s chief subject, and a foot- 
note on page 392 of Article iv refers to a previous review in No. 88, which 
was also by Scrope. The entry of his name for Article iii in the present 
number may be a scribal error, due to juxtaposition of the two and simi- 
larity of title. 


XLVI, 92, v (January, 1832). State and Prospects of Ireland. 
Review probably by Mortimer O’Sullivan 


Lockhart to Croker, May 6, 1845, in a discussion of articles on the 
Catholic question: 


See especially article ... on Romanism in Ireland by O’S. (I think) in 1832— 
Vol. 46, p. 410... . 


Also, Lockhart to Croker, May 24, 1845, on the same subject: 
I am of your mind that those in Vol. 46 and 56 are both O’Sullivan’s.* 


XLVIII, 96, xi (December, 1832). How Will It Work? Church Reform. 


Review by John Wilson Croker and Henry 
Phillpotts [Bishop of Exeter] 


This article consists of two distinct parts—practically two separate 
articles—related only by a generalizing paragraph at the end. The ‘“‘“How 
Will It Work?” portion is political, a gloomy account of the evils antici- 
pated from passage of the Reform Bill. This and the final paragraph are 


* L-C, 1. “Fullarton” must be John Fullarton, who wrote on the currency and who during 
the reform crisis contributed articles to the Quarterly Review (DNB). 

* L-C, v1, Letter 100. The approximate date is established by references in the letter. 

% T-C, m. % T-C, m1. 
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no doubt by Croker. Brightfield’s Croker list and Murray’s list attribute 
the “first half and end” to him, but suggest no author for the remainder, 
which in fact constitutes much more than half of the article. The second 
iuthor is presumably the Bishop of Exeter; his subject, an attack on agi- 
tation for Church Reform. On October 22, 1832, Lockhart was writing 
to Croker about the material already on hand for the December number, 
He relied on Croker for three articles, of which the beginnings of at least 
two had evidently been sent (it was a common practice with Croker to 
send an article in installments), for Lockhart says he has “read the begin- 
nings of two articles, one on Lafayette?” & the other on ‘How will it 
work’—both with infinite pleasure.’’”8 

But apparently the church question grew pressing, for on November 12, 
1832, Lockhart writes again to Croker: 


I fear we shall be thought very much out of our duty in having no article this 
time expres. on the Church. I wish to God you could excite the Bishop of E. on 
this head. There is no one else capable of writing on that subject as this hour 
demands & I think a word from you would do the thing.”® 


The Bishop was never difficult to “excite,” and on December 9, 1832’ 

evidently after some correspondence with Croker, he writes to Lockhart 
appointing a meeting: 
I was to have gone to West Molesey [Croker’s residence, near London] on that 
day, and to have dined with our friend there. But this is become impossible—and 
I have, in consequence, ventured to propose... that you, and he, and myself, 
should dine together, if it suits you, at the Athenaeum on Wednesday.... 
We could, with your leave, have before us a certain article which will be in print,™ 
he tells me, before that day, and which I have not yet seen. I am anxious for 
some talk with you and him... .4 


XLIX, 97, ii (April, 1833). Mémoires de René Le Vasseur. 


Review by an acquaintance of John Wilson Croker, 
probably with assistance from Croker himself 


Although this article has been attributed to Croker, it appears to 
have been written primarily by someone else whose authorship was to be 
kept secret. Thus, Lockhart to Croker, December 18, [1832]: 


I have been forced to leave out the article on Le Vasseur. . . . It shall have the 


27 “Ta Fayette et la Révolution de 1830,” in this number. 

8 [-C, 1. ® L-C, 1. 

30 Revisions and rewriting were regularly done not from manuscript but from the pre- 
liminary proofs or “slips.” These slips were often printed as a rough draft from which to 
work up the finished article. 

a L-C, 1. 32 In Brightfield’s Croker list and PMLA list. 
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place of honour in next No. & fain would I hope that a writer so powerful & 
playful too may not confine my obligations to one article.® 


Again, Lockhart to Croker, April, 1833: 


I must ask you to hand this check to the writer of the article on Le Vasseur. 
Not being sure that he knows that I know who he is I don’t like to write to him. 
This trifle will at all events buy some pens & paper.™* 


But the fact that Croker, in his own list at Murray’s, claims one-half 
of this article is strong presumptive evidence that he had a hand in it, 
since we have no reason to think that Croker ever claimed part of an 
article to which he had contributed nothing. 


LI, 101, x (March, 1834). On the Corn-Laws. 


Review by Robert Southey, with tail-piece and per- 
haps other alterations probably by John 
Wilson Croker 


This article has been attributed both to Croker and to Southey. Croker 
himself, according to Brightfield, included it in his Clements list, and 
Brightfield regarded it as his.® It was previously attributed to Southey 
by Walter Graham® on the authority of Orlo Williams,®” who says that 
several of John Rickman’s letters to Southey in 1833 consisted of brief 
treatises on the corn duties, written to assist Southey with an article on 
the subject for the Quarterly. On November 17, 1833, Southey recorded 
his intention of reading a “lecture” to “the Corn Law Rhymer’”® in the 
next Quarterly. On April 26, 1834, he indicates the fate of the article: 


My paper on the Corn Laws lost its head in London, and had a tail tacked on. 
I know not who write the conclusion. It was added properly, because the 
debate had taken place after the letter [article?] was printed and the proofs 
corrected by me; but there were parts there which I should not have written.* 


The article, though an important one, was not included by C. C. 
Southey in his list of his father’s work for the Review. Lockhart ac- 
counts for this omission in a letter to Croker, November 11, 1850, about 
C. C. Southey’s recently published Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey : 


The sun is a donkey—but cunning. In the list of his father’s articles for Q.R. he 


3 7-C, 1. 4 T.-C, 1. %5 See Brightfield’s Croker list. 

* “Robert Southey as Tory Reviewer,” Philological Quarterly, m (April, 1923), 102. 

" Life and Letters of John Rickman (Boston, 1912), p. 305. 

% Letter to C. W. W. Wynn, in John Wood Warter, Selections from the Letters of Robert 
Southey, 4 vols. (London, 1856), rv, 364. 

* Letter to C. W. W. Wynn, ibid., rv, 374. 
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omits the last good one that he wrote—on Cornlaws, December,*® 1834. Now 
he could not have failed to see much in the MS letters about that article—& 
moreover it is largely treated of in two lives of Eben. Elliott—because as you 
may perhaps remember Southey began his article with 20 pages of puffs on 
Elliott’s Cornlaw rhymes, which were struck out to his extreme displeasure— 
so much so that he withdrew from Q.R. for some 2 or 3 years—& the Elliotts 
exult now in reprinting the puffs & abusing the narrow minded Editor of Q.R., 
&c., &c. But again, it was immediately after the Corn Law paper that Peel 
offered Southey a baronetcy (January 1835). And now it seems that young 
Southey asked for an interview with Peel about publishing their baronetcy & 
pension letters & that the meeting was fixed for the day of Peel’s death. I 
therefore must suspect that the young gentleman was willing to ignore corn laws 
in hopes of conciliating patron Peel.” 


In spite of Lockhart’s remarks, the claim of Croker cannot properly 
be ignored. He probably wrote the tail-piece, a four-page discussion of 
the current debate on the corn laws in the Commons: it is the sort of 
statement which Croker, as the chief political writer of the Quarterly, 
frequently contributed. Croker may also have written what Southey 
somewhat ambiguously calls “parts there which I should not have writ- 
ten,” if he means by that statement ‘‘parts’’ not in the tail-piece. 


LIII, 105, ix (February, 1835). England, France, Russia, and Turkey. 


Review by Sir John McNeill 


Lockhart to Croker, December 1, 1840, says that ‘‘Macniel [sic] wrote 
the article on Russia, &c., &c., in Vol. 53... .”’” 

This article is one of a number in the Quarterly in which an author was 
permitted to review his own work. McNeill’s name appears for the re- 
view in Murray’s list. 


LIV, 108, ix (September, 1835). Quin’s Steam-Voyage Down the Danube. 


Review by Sir John Barrow, perhaps with assist- 
ance from David Urquhart and 
John Gibson Lockhart 


In the Lockhart list this article is attributed to Lockhart, Barrow, and 
Urquhart. It must be regarded as primarily Barrow’s, however, in the 
light of Lockhart’s letter to Croker, December 1, 1840: 


The article in Q.R. Vol. 54 on The Danube—& that in Vol. 59 on Circassia, both 
anti-Russian, were by Sir J. Barrow.® 


40 An error. The article appeared in March; there was no December number in 1834. 
41 [-C, Iv. 2 7-C, m1. 4 7-C, m1. 
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LVI, 111, v (April, 1836). State of Ireland. 


Review by John Miller 
Lockhart to Croker, May 22, 1845: 


I see“ the article in Vol. 56, ‘“The State of Ireland,’”’ was done by the late John 
Miller, Q.C. of Linc. Inn—a very worthy & religious man but not bright—who 
had spent a long vacation in your happy island!* 


LVI, 111, vi (April, 1836). Back’s Journey to the Arctic Sea. 


Review by Sir John Barrow 
Lockhart to Croker, March 29, 1836: 


Indeed I don’t know how we are to manage with a paper of Sir J. Barrow’s 
on Capt. Back’s expedition about which Murray seems very anxious & which 
I have not yet seen.* 


LVI, 112, iv (June, 1836). Col. R. Fermoy on the Life of T. W. Tone. 


Review by Mortimer O’Sullivan 


Lockhart to Croker, May 6, 1845, listing past articles in the Quarterly 
on Ireland: “See especially article... by Mortimer O’Sullivan &... 
one by him in 1836, Vol. 56, p. 367. . . .””47 


LIX, 118, iii (October, 1837). Circassia, Krim Tartary, &c. 


Review by Sir John Barrow 
Lockhart to Croker, December 1, 1840: 
The article in Q.R. Vol. 54 on The Danube & that in Vol. 59 on Circassia, both 
anti-Russian, were by Sir J. Barrow.*® 


LXI, 121, v (January, 1838). Privileges of Parliament—Publication of 
Printed Papers. 


Review by George Dodd*® 


Between 1838 and 1845 the Quarterly discussed the “privilege question”’ 
in three articles, the authorship of which has been a matter of confusion. 
The present article, the first of the series, is now established as Dodd’s; 
the second, No. 130, Article ix, is by Croker; and the third, No. 153, 


“ Not, however, in Murray’s list. T.-C, m1. 

* L-C, 1. Also contributed to Barrow in Murray’s list. 

“ L-C, m1. The entry in Murray’s list is ““M. Sullivan.” 

“* L-C, 1. There is no evidence that Barrow had any coadjutors in this article as he did in 
his review of Quin’s Steam-Voyage Down the Danube, Liv, 108, ix. See above. 

“* We have been unable to find any information on George Dodd beyond the fact that 
his name appears several times in Murray’s list as the author of articles on legal questions. 
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Article vii, by Lord Chief Justice Denman. A letter of Lockhart to Croker, 
October 3, 1845, gives some evidence for all three: 


I have begged H. B. [Lord Brougham] to let me have the MS. here that I may 
study it in connection with your old Privilege paper and the still older one which 
was written by the late Mr. Dodd, a very able lawyer much connected with and 
I suppose helped on that occasion by Tom Pemberton.*° 


No other evidence is known for Dodd’s authorship of the first article. 

For the second (No. 130, Article ix), Murray’s list has entered “Ab, 
Hayward?”’ Denman’s biographer® and the DNB article on Denman 
attribute the review to him. It is, however, by Croker, and is properly 
included in Brightfield’s Croker list. This attribution is supported by 
Lockhart’s letters to Croker in February and March, 1840, containing 
frequent references to an important article on Chatham which Croker 
was preparing. In one of these, March 4, Lockhart writes: 


I am delighted with what I have seen of your Chatham & not least with the 
part about privilege, which I hope you will neither abridge nor displace.* 


The article grew in length, until on March 16 Lockhart wrote that it had 
become too long to print in No. 130 and yet was too important to abridge, 
“& in short I believe I must however reluctant to make up a No. with- 
out anything of yours do so for once.’** What then happened is that the 
“privilege” part of the “Chatham” was made into a separate article for 
No. 130, and the remainder postponed to No. 131. 

Lord Chief Justice Denman was known to have written two articles 
on the privilege question, one in the Edinburgh and one in the Quarterly 
Review. His biographer and the DNB both identify the latter as Article 
ix in No. 130. In view of Lockhart’s letter of October 3, 1845, above, the 
Brightfield PMLA list is certainly correct in attributing the final article 
(No. 153, Article vii), instead of the earlier one, to Bowman. 


LXIV, 127, vii (June, 1839). Russia, Persia, and England. 


Review by Sir John McNeill 


Lockhart to Croker, December 1, 1840, says that “‘“Macniel [sic] wrote 
the article . . . in No. 127 on her [Russia’s] India intrigues.” 


50 T.-C, 11. 

51 Sir Joseph Arnould, Life of Thomas, first Lord Denman, 2 vols. (Boston, 1874), 11, 36n. 

52 T.-C, 11. 

53 T.-C, I. 

54 For further confirmation, see also Lord Campbell’s letter to Napier, January 5, 1846 
[Macvey Napier, Selection from the Correspondence of the late Macvey Napier, Esq. (London, 
1879), p. 515]. 

55 -C, 1. Also entered as McNeill’s in Murray’s list. 
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LXVII, 133, ii (December, 1840). Medical Reform. 


Review by Sir Benjamin Brodie 


Lockhart, in a letter to Croker [n.d., but established by internal refer- 
ence as of October, 1844], writes of Sir James Graham’s Medical Bill, then 
before Parliament: 


[It] is, I believe, little else than Sir B. Brodie’s article in theQ.R. [i.e.,the present 
article] on Medical reform in a statutory shape, & Sir Benjamin has undertaken 
another article on the subject for this No. [No. 149, Article 1]. 


The contents of ‘Medical Reform” justify Lockhart’s statement; 
moreover, the later article in No. 149 refers back to this as if they were 
done by the same writer. Both are attributed to Brodie in Murray’s list. 


LXVII, 133, iv (December, 1840). Romanism in Ireland. 


Review by William Sewell 


Lockhart to Croker, May 6, 1845, writing of various past articles on 
the Irish Catholic question: ‘‘See... two by Sewell in 1840-41, Vol. 
67,57 


LXVII, 133, vii (December, 1840). Affairs of the Church of Scotland. 


Review by George Moir, under supervision of the 
Earl of Aberdeen 


This article is one of many examples, beyond the political articles of 
Croker, of the Quarterly’s being used as the organ of the Tory party. 
Murray’s list records G. Moir as the author. The works reviewed include 
one by Lord Aberdeen. Lockhart to Croker, October 3, 1840: 


Lord Aberdeen is superintending a paper designed for next No. upon these 
delicate matters [i.e., church affairs] & he has assured me that whatever con- 
clusion this paper points to will be that of Sir R. Peel’s mind as well as his own. 
I hope & trust it will also be that of the Duke of Wellington—& that all our 
leaders have at length made up their minds seriously & finally.®* 


LXVII, 134, ix (March, 1841). Romish Priests in Ireland. 


Review by William Sewell®® 


% 7 -C, 1. 

* L-C, mt. Entered as Sewell’s in Murray’s list. 

8 1-C, 1. 

* For evidence of authorship see above, txvu1, 133, iv (December, 1840), “Romanism in 
Ireland.” Entered as Sewell’s in Murray’s list. 
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LXXIII, 145, iii (December, 1843). Capefigue’s Restoration of the Bour- 
bons, &c. 


Review by George Augustus Smythe [Viscount 
Strangford and Baron Penshurst] 


Lockhart to Croker, August 21, 1843: 
I have not put G. Smythe’s paper on Capefigue’s histories into this No. [i.e., 
No. 144] because ... 2 French historians would have been 1 too much in one 
number.*® 


In another letter, undated, but probably written later in the same year, 
Lockhart gives further details of Smythe’s “‘set,” including Disraeli and 
others: “G. Smythe, Ld. Strangford’s son—very young—the cleverest of 
the set, I believe.’ 


LXXIII, 146, v (March, 1844). Agriculture. 


Review by William Buckland 


Lockhart to Croker, February 24, 1844: “Buckland’s Agriculture ad- 
vances—but not nimbly—I mean as respects the arrival of his MS.” 


LXXV, 149, i (December, 1844). Sir J. Graham’s Medical Bill. 
Review by Sir Benjamin Brodie® 


LXXV, 149, v (December, 1844). Milnes on the Hareem—The Rights 
of Women. 


Review by Alexander William Kinglake 


In a letter to Croker on February 19, 1845, Lockhart writes that King- 
lake is to be proposed for membership to the Athenaeum. After praising 
his book Eothen, Lockhart adds: 


I may say to you Mr. K. was the writer of the article on Milnes & his Hareem 
in the last Q.R. & is now writing one on Mehemet Ali, &c., &c., for next No. 


Brightfield’s PMLA list attributes this article to Kinglake but marks it as 
“uncertain.” 


60 [-C, I. 

6 [-C, 1. Brightfield’s PMLA list gives the name as W. P. Smythe. 

& T.-C, m. Entered as Buckland’s in Murray’s list. 

63 For evidence of authorship see above, Lxvit, 133, ii (December, 1840), “Medical Re- 
form.” 

6 7-C, m1. “Mehemet Ali, etc.” appeared as “The French Lake,” No. 150, Article ix, 
already established as Kingiake’s [Brightfield’s PMLA list]. 
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LXXV, 150, v (March, 1845). Convocation. 


Review by Sir Francis Palgrave 
Lockhart to Croker, April 3, 1845: 


... you alarm me about the Convocation. I assure you I would not have 
printed it had I not been aware of the MS having been seen & not disapproved 
by the very highest ecclesiastical authority, & the only subsequent opinion I 
have heard is much in favour of the paper—this is Hallam’s—but Palgrave my 
reviewer has flattered him & they are, tho’ opposed in many subjects, great 
friends. I believe the error is that the article speaks too much truth.™ 


LXXV, 150, viii (March, 1845). Whig Tactics. 


Review by Lord Brougham, with alterations 
by John Wilson Croker 


This article has previously been regarded as Croker’s,® but the follow- 
ing passages from Lockhart’s letters make clear that only the revision 
was done by Croker. 

On March 11, 1845, Lockhart informed Croker that Brougham was 
eager to do 


now—instanter—a paper against Campbell & other Whigs for parliamentary 
obliquities towards Lyndhurst. 

Being obliged to say something mow I have written to B. that I can’t accept 
even from him a political article which shall not have been approved by you 
who have so long done the regular politicks in Q.R. If he sticks to abuse of 
Campbell & so forth I daresay we are in no risk of disagreeing. 


Again, Lockhart to Croker, March 17, 1845: 


Thanks again for your kind attention as to Brougham. He has sent 2 papers— 
one on Miss Berry’s book® & this political one. Both are with Clowes. . . .© 


Lockhart to Croker, March 19, 1845: 


I have done what you wished as to Lord B.—& am hopeful he will see the 
propriety of our alterations.”° 


Lockhart to Crocker, March 27, 1845: 


I hope the “Whig Tactics” will not damage the Q.R. as finally arranged, & I 
think it must serve rather than damage the government.... But how I 


© 7-C, m1. 

® Brightfield’s Croker list, presumably on the basis of the entry in Murray’s list. 

% L-C, m1. 

Article vi, ‘“Miss Berry on French and English Society,” is already known to be 
Brougham’s [Brightfield’s PMLA list]. 

* L-C, m1. Clowes printed the Quarterly. 7 [-C, m1. 
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regret that the subject was not treated wholly by you. B., who speaks so well, 
is surely a weak clumsy writer. .. . His 2 attempts in this No. are very poor.” 


LXXVI, 151, iv (June, 1845). Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters, 


Review probably by John Gibson Lockhart 


Lockhart to Croker [n.d., but written shortly after March, 1845, as 
indicated by a reference to Croker’s Malmesbury article of that date, 
which Lockhart says Brougham has been reading]: 

He [Brougham] has forced the proofs of his new volume on me & I must put 
together a little notice of it with some extracts, but it will be impossible to do in 


“existing circumstances” anything like a review of the book. The only good 
thing in it is the life of Principal Robertson—his mother’s uncle. . . .” 


Although this review has never been attributed to Lockhart, it seems 
unlikely that it was written by anyone else. 


LXXVI, 152, v (September, 1845). Publication of Private Matters. 
Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope. 


Review by Lord Brougham 


This article has previously been attributed to Croker.” It was, how- 
ever, written by Brougham. Thus, Lockhart to Croker, July 21, 1845: 
I have told B[rougham] . . . that I fancy the very shabby work just published 


by Lady Hester Stanhope’s doctor might be under all the circumstances a better 
peg than an old book.” 


Again, Lockhart to Croker, August 2, 1845: 


H.B. asserts that he has most carefully studied all your articles that I had 
pointed out to him & that I shall be satisfied of this in 2 or 3 days when I see 
what he thinks will be considered “‘the code as to custodians of dead men’s 
papers.”’75 


Two years later, in retrospect, Lockhart’s statement to Croker on March 
15, 1847, is categorical: ‘“‘Brougham reviewed Lady H. Stanhope’s let- 
wi... 


LXXVII, 153, viii (December, 1845). The Small Debts Act. 
Review by Lord Brougham 
Lockhart to Croker, September 18, 1845: 
I have told H. B. that you will send him a slip of his small debts & I suppose 


1 [-C, m1. 72 I.-C, vt, Letter 40. 
73 In Brightfield’s Croker and PMLA lists, presumably on the basis of an entry in Mur- 
ray’s list. 4 T-C, m1. % T-C, 111. 7% T-C, m1. 
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Clowes has given you 2 or 3 sets of it by this time. Let’s have it all right before 
H. B. goes to Provence, however.” 


LXXVIII, 156, i (September, 1846). Fortifications of Paris. 


Review by Donat Henchy O’Brien 


Lockhart to Croker, February 15, 1845: “Would it do to have both the 
Harbours of Refuge’”® & Mr. O’Brien’s Fortifications in one No.?’’?9 

The delay in publication is explained by Lockhart’s statement to 
Croker on April 28, 1845: “TI fancy it will be better for O’B. to take time 
& not push for this No.’’®° 

In Murray’s list this article is attributed to ‘Major O’Brien.’’*! 


LXXIX, 157, viii (December, 1846). State of Ireland. 


Review by Mortimer O’Sullivan, with alterations by 
John Wilson Croker 


This article has recently been attributed to John Wilson Croker,® who 
was, to be sure, its “doctor” but not its author. Two excerpts from the 
letters of Lockhart to Croker concerning this review are sufficient to 
prove that O’Sullivan wrote it and that Croker merely altered it. Thus, 
Lockhart to Croker, December 24, 1846: 


I have just read your Irish slips & congratulate you on a very skilful specimen 
of real Editorship. I could suggest nothing that will not occur to yourself on 
reading over the pages. A few marks of the mending are visible—and I think 
some few repetitions—but a few minutes will set all to rights and I am sure Mr. 
OS will be delighted to see to what good use his Ms. has been turned by a more 
expert artificer.* , 


Again, Lockhart to Croker, January 7, 1847: 


I am glad the Malt* has pleased those you were desirous to have with you. 
As to the Ireland, I have seen nil except in Times & Post. Mr. O’S. is much 
pleased, however, with the doctoring of his Ms.* 


The complete history of this article is recorded in the Lockhart-Croker 


™ L-C, m. The article is attributed to Brougham in Murray’s list. 

%8 This article was apparently not published in the Quarterly. 

9 L-C, m1. 80 [-C, m1. 

* Donat Henchy O’Brien, who was a Captain in the Royal Navy as early as 1814, had 
in 1808 escaped from prison in France. His rank of “Major” is explained by an Order in 
Council of February 10, 1747: “(Captains of His Majesty’s Ships or Vessels, not taking Post 
have rank as Majors.” (VED) 

® See Brightfield’s Croker list. 83 7-C, m1. 

“On pp. 265-269 of this article Croker, as the chief political writer of the Quarterly, 


argues against the proposed repeal of the malt-tax. [L-C, m1, December 22, 1846]. 
% L-C, m. 
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correspondence from November, 1846, when O’Sullivan proposed writing 
it, until January, 1847, after its appearance. 


LXXIX, 158, v (March, 1847). Treaty of Utrecht. 


Review by the Earl of Aberdeen [George Hamilton Gordon] 


Lockhart to Croker, February 27, 1847: 


I believe I shall publish the Earl’s paper now. ... This is wholly on Utrecht & 
in the sense of your own suggestion. It is most skilfully done.® 


Again, Lockhart to Croker, March 1, 1847: “T’ll send you Ld. Aberdeen’s 
paper in proof,’’8? 


LXXIX, 158, viii (March, 1847). Out-Door Relief. 
Review by Mortimer O’Sullivan 


Three of the four works reviewed in this article deal with the problem 
of poor-relief in Ireland. Although both Poulett Scrope and Henry Taylor 
had recently offered articles to the Quarterly on poor-relief, the paper 
finally accepted was O’Sullivan’s. There is much correspondence on the 
subject between Lockhart and Croker, and one letter from O’Sullivan 
himself is preserved through Lockhart’s having enclosed it to Croker. On 
February 20, 1847, Lockhart wrote: 


I have bid Clowes send a proof of Mr. O’S.’s new®* paper to you. It seemed to me 
very good indeed—chiefly on Irish poor laws, as to which I think he is very 
much of your opinion.®° 


Finally, Lockhart to Croker, March 19, 1847: ‘I have done what I could 
to M. O’S. & desired it to be paged as penult article.’ 


LXXXI, 161, viii (June, 1847). The Financial Pressure. 


Review by an unidentified person and John Fullarton 
Lockhart to Croker, May 11, 1847: 


Now he [Murray] says I am to have the offer of an Anti-Peel Currency article 
from a very able hand, & supervised by Mr. Fullarton, whose book is, I believe, 
in high esteem. 


Again, Lockhart to Croker, June 17, 1847: 
I suppose you have hardly read the proof of the banking paper. I wish you 


8 7-C, m1. 

87 [-C, 11. See also Sir Arthur Gordon, The Earl of Aberdeen (New York, 1893), pp. 29, 
195-196. 

88 New to distinguish it from his last one, No. 157, Article viii, above. 

89 T.-C, m1. 90 [-C, m1. 1 7-C, m1. 
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could give an hour to the revise & suggest any retrenchments beyond the very 
large ones I have already made.... I have not yet pledged myself to the 
writers of the banking paper & could still reject or defer it, if you should advise 
that.” 


And, Lockhart to Croker, [June, 1847]: 


Fullarton will pay attention to your hints in the revise. He is greatly delighted 
that you think favourably on the whole of the Currency paper & will be doubly 
so when he finds the allusion to it in the Pitt & Peel.® 


LXXXI, 162, viii (September, 1847). Jewish Disabilities. 
Review by William John Conybeare 
Lockhart to Croker, August 27, 1847: 


You see that M. Conybeare agrees—& I have directed Clowes to send you a 
proof of his paper, all but the part about a petition. . .. we must now make up 
our minds as to the general politicks that may be tacked on to the Jew question.™ 


Again, Lockhart to Croker, September 18, 1847: 


I have sent the other paper as received today to be put into slips. It is quite 
right that you should add what you please except that as Conybeare may be an 
acquaintance of Macaulay’s or Cardwell’s or of both, no sneers at them should 
I think be interpolated in the part of the article substantially his... . It is easy 
to keep anything you wish of the sort alluded to for other parts of the article— 
for a resume at the close par exemple. Let him be able to say where he ends & 
begins if he chooses. He will be too happy to adopt any historical illustrations, 
and any impersonal politicks introduced he must swallow, after the letter of 
license which he sent & which I forwarded to you. I have therefore in the mean- 
time drawn my pen thro’ what I thought he would or might quarrel with—not 
touching anything of your real improvements on his little homily. 


What apparently happened was that Croker found enough on politics 
for a separate paper, “Parliamentary Prospects,” in this number, and 
therefore abandoned the idea suggested by Lockhart. 


LXXXII, 163, ix (December, 1847). Accumulations of Capital. 
Review probably by Thomas Gisborne 
Lockhart to Croker, [December, 1847]: 


I think I must accept Gisborne on Commercial Crises, as Fullarton agrees that 
it is first rate in talent & could be easily altered so as not to be out of keeping.™ 


" [-C, m1. % T.-C, mt. Croker’s “Peel Policy” is Article ix in this number. 

“ L-C, mt. This review is attributed to Conybeare in Murray’s list. % T.-C, m1. 

* L-C, ut. Lockhart probably means Thomas Gisborne, to whom he refers elsewhere as 
“my radical ally.” 
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This article deals with “commercial crises,” cycles, etc. 
LXXXII, 163, x (December, 1847). Pius IX. 


Review by Edward Cheney 


Lockhart to Croker, May 17, 1848: “TI shall have a paper on Italy by 
Mr. Cheney, who wrote the late one on Pio Nono. .. .”’%” 


LXXXII, 164, v (March, 1848). Our Military Establishment. 


Review by George Robert Gleig 
Lockhart to Croker, Ash Wednesday, [1848]: 


I have got Gleig’s paper on our Military Establishment & will send it to you when 
revised, for the rough proof is quite unintelligible. He does not at all interfere 
with any possible tone of your paper. 


LXXXIII, 165, ix (June, 1848). Revolutions in Italy. 


Review by Edward Cheney, perhaps with altera- 
tions by John Wilson Croker 


Lockhart to Croker, May 17, 1848, regarding plans for this number: 


I shall have a paper on Italy by Mr. Cheney .. . but it can be modified anyway 
you like as to conclusions.*® 


LXXXV, 170, iv (September, 1849). Peace Agitators. 


Recview by Lord Brougham 
Lockhart to Croker, October 15, [1849] :!°° 


97 T.-C, rv. Attributed to “E. Cheney” in Murray’s list. Little is known of Edward Cheney 
except that he knew Austria and Italy well. He was ‘he author of several monographs pub- 
lished by the Philobiblon Society: Remarks on Illuminated Official MSS. of the Venetian 
Republic (1867-68); The Tombs of the Scaligers at Verona (1871-72); and others. Lord Hol- 
land possessed a portrait of him, printed in Florence about 1843; see Princess Marie 
Liechtenstein, Holland House, 2 vols. (London, 1874), 1, 231. See also evidence and notes 
under No. 175, Article ix, “The Ministers and the Pope,” and No. 178, Article viii, “Papal 
Pretensions.” Lockhart’s letters elsewhere refer to this Cheney as “Edward.” 

% L-C, v1, Letter 103. This article, attributed to Gleig in Murray’s list, is the only one on 
this subject published by the Quarterly. Lockhart’s letter, therefore, must have been writ- 
ten in 1848. This review was not reprinted in G. R. Gleig, Essays Biographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous Contributed Chiefly to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1858). 

% J.-C, rv. Attributed to “E. Cheney” in Murray’s list. See also evidence and notes on 
No. 163, Article x, ‘Pius IX.” 

100 Lockhart wrote “1845,” by a slip of the pen. 1849 was unquestionably intended, for, 
in addition to this Brougham reference, the letter clearly refers to several articles forth- 
coming in No. 171. 
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I thought H. B.’s article on Peace agitation rather a poor one—but find it is 
making some stir. 


LXXXV, 170, vii (September, 1849). Rome. 


Review by Edward Cheney 
Lockhart to Croker, October 15, 1849: 


Cheney is now at Venice... . I expect a good history of the Venetian affair!™ 
from him. His last! came to hand very late—when I was ill—& it was twice as 
long as it appears in the Q.R., for he had included all about Tuscany, Naples, 
etc., etc.: & in cutting out these things hastily I see well that many unfortunate 
lacunae were made: but he had so interwoven & gone so continually back & 
forward from North to South & vice versa that to avoid such mistakes would 
have required more leisure than was to be had.!% 


LXXXVI, 171, ii (December, 1849). Clergy Relief Bill. 


Review by William Ewart Gladstone, probably with assist- 
ance from Henry Phillpotts [Bishop of Exeter] 


Lockhart to Croker, January 10, 1850, regarding the contents of No. 
171, recently published: 


The draining’ was done not by Drummond but by Thos. Gisborne, my radical 
ally, & a great draining comrade of Peel’s. Nat. History of Man!*—Dr. Hol- 
land. Clergy Bill—Gladstone—curante H. Exon.) 


LXXXVI, 171, iv (December, 1849). Memoirs of Lord Cloncurry and Mr. 
John O’Connell. 


101 [-C, tv. This article is attributed to Brougham in Murray’s list. 

102 “Venice,” in LXxxvI, 171, vi (December, 1849). 103 The present article. 

14 [-C, rv. This article is attributed to ““E. Cheney” in Murray’s list. 

1% Article iii. This is attributed to Gisborne in Murray’s list and is reprinted in his 
Essays on Agriculture (1854). A letter of Lockhart’s, January 12, 1850, indicates, however, 
that it underwent some revision at the hands of Sir Robert Peel: “Gisborne has sent me 2 
letters of Peel’s to him—Sir R. had read all the slips & sent them back with annotations. 
Funny that he should be helping the Q.R. in December, 1849!” [L-C, rv]. 

16 Article i. There is no entry in Murray’s list for this, but it was reprinted in abridged 
form by Dr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Holland in his Essays on Scientific and Other Subjects 
Contributed to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews (London, 1862). 

107 [-C, tv. Lockhart elsewhere often writes “Henry of Exeter” or “H. of Exeter” for 
Bishop Phillpotts. Here he merely uses the standard, though not very common, abbrevia- 
tion for Exeter. It is possible that Lockhart’s Latin should be understood in reverse; that is, 
Gladstone “caring for” H. Exon. The article does support a position taken by Phillpotts. 
The probability, however, seems to lie the other way, in view of the context and of Lock- 
hart’s habit of consulting the Bishop in all such cases. The article is listed as Gladstone’s 
by John Morley; see The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, 3 vols. in 2 (New York, 1911), 1, 
657. 
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Review by Lord Brougham, with additions by John 
Wilson Croker and/or John Gibson Lockhart 


This article, already correctly attributed to Brougham,!® was left 
with “‘gaps” by its principal author and completed by Croker or Lock- 
hart or both. A letter of Brougham to Lockhart, on November 30, 1849, 
points to Croker as the coadjutor: 


I rely on our J. W. C. to fill up my Sketch—because as you justly observed 
there are things which he & you may & even must put in which I could not—He 
of course will do this con amore which I could not be expected to do—indeed 
could not feel inclined to do. ... 

Put in a few more touches of that ass young O’Connell & his infamous father 
than I have time to do.1 


Whether the article was completed by Croker or Lockhart is left ob- 

scure by the following letters. Thus, Lockhart to Croker, December 5, 
1849: 
I will bid Clowes send you proofs of H. B. when ready. You have I think my 
copy of Cloncurry & I think you have also O’Connell’s volume. I am afraid 
H. B. may bother & interrupt you in your own matter [Article vii in this num- 
ber] but you will at least read his slips & help me with your hints, if you can’t 
find leisure to fill up his gaps yourself." 


Or, Lockhart to Croker, December 15, 1849, regarding the same article: 


In short I shall be greatly obliged for your advice & if you can spare an hour or 
two the assistance of your pen on the margin.™ 


After the article appeared Brougham, with characteristic disregard of 
facts that conflicted with his own interests, seems to have denied writing 
it. Thus, Lockhart to Croker, February 9, 1850: 

I have not seen the Globe but infer from last Examiner that H. B. has given 
Globe a denial of his being the author of the Cloncurry. 
LXXXVI, 171, vi (December, 1849). Venice. 
Review by Edward Cheney™ 
LXXXVI, 172, ix (March, 1850). Lord-Lieutenant Clarendon. 


Review by a Mr. Reilly," rewritten and expanded 
by John Wilson Croker 


108 See Brightfield’s PMLA list. 

109 [-C, Iv. 110 J.-C, Iv. il [-C, Iv. 2 [-C, Vv. 

3 For evidence of authorship, see above, Lxxxv, 170, vii (September, 1849), “Rome.” 
The entry in Murray’s list for the present article is “Cheney.” 

114 Possibly Thomas Devin Reilly, the Irish patriot. 
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A previous article by Croker on Lord Clarendon and Dolly’s Brae™ 
had roused criticism; so it was decided that this number should contain a 
defence of the Quarterly’s views in the form of a Note, which, however, 
became a short independent article. It has previously been assigned to 
Croker as sole author,"* but the foundation of it was Reilly’s. Lockhart 
wrote to Croker on March 4, 1850, referring to Dolly’s Brae: 


I cannot, however, think that we should have a 2d article—& Mr. Reilly in his 
letters mentions as topic for expatiation some of those which you exhausted & to 
which the debate made no sort of reply. I confess his letter does not give me the 
idea of a clear head & in fact I have a conviction that an article on an Irish 
dispute must fail if it be done by any Irishman except yourself. 

If Mr. R. would stick to the point of the evidence having been falsified & 
draw up a Note for the end of the Q.R., I think you could easily correct & edge 
that & that it might do well. If you concur, please tell himso... .!!7 


Again, on March 20, 1850, Lockhart to Croker: 


Reilly does not write so well as the King."* The contrast between his part of the 
note & yours is too glaring.... If it is to be an article I can’t have it too 
ae... 


Croker’s part in the article, both as writer and as the person whose pre- 
vious views were being defended, was nevertheless enough to cause Lock- 
hart, on March 21, 1850, to call it “your Irish paper.”’!”° 


LXXXVI, 172, x (March, 1850). Baxter’s Impressions of Europe. 


Review by Edward Cheney and Prince von Metternich 


Although Murray’s Contributors’ Book ™! lists only Cheney as the 
author of this article, it is in part the work of Metternich. That Cheney 
was the principal reviewer is shown by the complaint of Lockhart to 
Croker on March 20, 1850, that ‘Cheney is so dilatory that I may still be 
forced to put L.P.! also before his Baxter.’’* Metternich’s authorship 
of about one-third of this article is established by Lockhart’s statement 
to Croker on April 4, 1850: 


It is no wonder L.P. is delighted. I hope to see him on his return from Brighton. 


15 No, 171, Article vii. 

6 In Brightfield’s Croker list, presumably on the basis of an entry in Murray’s list. 
7 [.-C, Iv. 

8 Louis Philippe. See below under Article x of this number. 

us [-C, Iv. 

120 T.-C, Iv. 

1 See Brightfield’s PMLA list. 

12 “Escape of Louis Philippe,” which is Article xi in this number. 

3 TC, Iv. 
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Is it not queer to have him™ & Metternich in the same No.—for most of the 
Baxter as to Hungary & c. was by Prince M. 


LXXXVIII, 175, ix (December, 1850). The Ministers and the Pope. 


Review by R. H. Cheney and John Gibson Lockhart, 
probably with suggestions from John Wilson Croker 


The authorship here presents a problem. The article has been pre- 
viously attributed to Croker,!** who was certainly consulted about it be- 
forehand; but Lockhart’s letters do not suggest that Croker wrote any 
of it. A few points only can be given here, for the letters are long and in- 
volved. 

Lockhart wrote to Croker, March 18, 1851, with reference to a second 
article then planned on the same subject as this, 7.e., papal aggression 
in Great Britain: 


They [enclosed slips of the new article] are by the elder Cheney (not the one 
you saw here) who did part of the Art. in last Q.R..... 127 


Had Croker been much associated with this article, he would hardly 
have needed, three months later, to be told who else had written part of 
it. Earlier correspondence shows Lockhart’s plans. Thus, Lockhart to 
Croker, December 12, 1850: 


I have collected a heap of tracts on the Aggression Question—but feel at sea 
thereupon .... My difficulty is what you would judge to be—the right outline 
of a short article? If I knew exactly what you should suppose to be the safest 
course I could perhaps undertake to put together such a brief article as we really 
must have... .18 


On December 15 and 28, 1850, Lockhart makes clear that he was expect- 


124 Louis Philippe, while in England, furnished material for Article xi of this number, as 
Lockhart says in a letter to Croker on March 20, 1850: “I return L.P.’s paragraph—a 
curious document... .” [Z-C, 1v.] The article contains private information about the 
king’s escape that obviously came from Louis himself. 

1% T.-C, 1v. Hungary is the subject of pp. 498-508 of this article. This section, written by 
Metternich, is serious and direct, in contrast to the light, bantering style of the rest of the 
article, written by Cheney. On p. 505n. there is a reference to “Austria and Germany,” an 
article in No. 167 by Travers Twiss, to whom Metternich, according to a letter by Lock- 
hart to Croker on February 12, 1849, furnished the “hints & notes” [Z-C, rv] on which 
Twiss based his review. 

126 In Brightfield’s Croker list, presumably on the basis of an entry in Murray’s list. 

27 [-C, v. For further identification of this Cheney, see below, No. 178, Article viii, 
“Papal Pretensions.” Other evidence there also confirms Cheney’s connection with the 
present article. : 

128 [-C, tv. The letter names several of the works here reviewed, 
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ing only one short article from Croker for this number—that on Sir 
Francis Head.”*® 


LXXXIX, 178, viii (September, 1851). Papal Pretensions. 


Review by R. H. Cheney, with revisions by John 
Wilson Croker 


The entry in Murray’s list for this article is ““E. Cheney.” This is, 
however, an error. Edward Cheney had written a number of articles on 
Italy and Austria; Lockhart’s letters give his full name occasionally. 
The author of this, however, is marked as a different person by the fol- 
lowing passages. Lockhart to Croker, March 18, 1851: 


They [enclosed slips of the article] are by the elder Cheney (not the one you saw 
here) who did part of the Art. in last Q.R..... aad 


Lockhart to Croker, March 20, 1851: 


Cheney is quite aware of his own newness to the craft.... He has lived at 
Rome 20 years & is thoroughly read in the subject... .! I will send you 
Cheney’s canceled slips. ... You are skilful a cobbler as well as shoemaker & 
perhaps the cobbler’s is the lighter labour after all.’ 


Lockhart to Croker, March 22, 1851: 


I enclose Mr. Cheney’s letter from Shrewsbury where he is attending the assizes 
as High Sheriff of Salop.}% 


In the enclosure, Cheney expresses willingness to have his paper “im- 
proved” by Croker. He also refers back to the first article on the subject 
as if it also were his. He signs only his initials, ““R. H. C.” 


XC, 180, v (March, 1852). Progress of Comparative Anatomy. 


Review by William John Broderip 


Lockhart, writing to Croker, April 26, 1852, mentions a letter received 
from Lord Brougham, the object of which was 


to complain that the reviewer of Comparative Anatomy ignores H. B.’s Essay 
or Essays on that subject included in the Edition of Paley’s Natural Theology— 
which Edition I daresay my savant (Broderip) never saw.™ 


2 [.-C, tv. Article x, “Sir Francis Head on the Defenceless State of Great Britain,” has 
been previously established as Croker’s [Brightfield’s Croker list]. 

10 L-C, v. For the earlier article, see No. 175, Article ix. The present one was intended to 
follow in the next number, but was postponed. 

| Lockhart in 1851 knew a “Henry Cheney” (who might be the same as R. H. Cheney). 
He says that Sir Walter Scott knew “the Cheneys” in Rome in 1832 [Andrew Lang, Life 
and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart (London, 1897), 11, 346]. We know nothing further about 
the family. 12 [-C, v. 

8 I.-C, v. Cheney’s letter is bound into this volume. 

™ T.-C, v. This article is attributed to Broderip in Murray’s list. 
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XC, 180, viii (March, 1852). California versus Free Trade. 
Review by David Trevena Coulton 


Lockhart to Croker, June 3, 1852: 
I will send you... the proof of an article (hourly expected) on the Reform 
Histories of Roebuck & Martineau by the writer on California v. free trade in 
the last Q.R,¥5 


The Murray list has no entry for the present article, but it attributes 
“Contemporary History—Mr. Roebuck and Miss Martineau’’*¢ in No, 
181 to Coulton. 


XCI, 181, iii (June, 1852). New Reformation in Ireland. 
Review by Mortimer O’Sullivan 


Lockhart to Croker, May 2, 1852: 


T have not studied Dr. O’Sullivan’s slips but perhaps you may like to see them 
& if you have any hints for me I shall be greatly obliged. . . .187 


XCIII, 185, vi (June, 1853). Count Ficquelmont—on the Palmerston 
Policy. 


Review by Edward Cheney 
Lockhart to Croker, June 6, 1853: 


There is an article on foreign politicks (the peg Ficquelmont’s book against 
Palmerston) to or with which perhaps any political remarks of yours might be 
added or interwoven. The writer (Ed. Cheney) would, I am sure, be happy if 
you could make him useful."* 


It is impossible to determine from internal evidence whether or not 


Croker added anything to the article. 
Joun D. Kern 


ELISABETH SCHNEIDER 
IRWIN GRIGGS 


Temple University 


1% [-C, v. 
1% Article vi. See also Brightfield’s PMLA list. Article ix in the present number, “First 


Decade of George III,” is entered as Coulton’s there and in Murry’s list. But the entry may 
be a scribal error and may have been intended for the present article on California. The 
ascription of No. 180, Article ix, to Coulton should therefore be regarded as uncertain, pend- 
ing further evidence—especially in view of Lockhart’s failure to mention it in the passage 
quoted above. 

137 [-C, v. The title of this paper is not mentioned by Lockhart, but this was the usual 
subject of O’Sullivan, who was an Irish Protestant clergyman, much given to controversy. 
In Murray’s list the article is attributed to “Dr. Sullivan.” 

138 [-C, v. This article is attributed to “E. Cheney” in Murray’s list. 
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XVI 
MORIKES MOZART AUF DER REISE NACH PRAG 


“Die Form ist doch in ihrer tiefsten Bedeutung unzertrennlich 
vom Gehalt, ja in ihrem Ursprung fast eins mit demselben . . .”” 
MORIKE. 


OZART auf der Reise nach Prag ist Mérikes letzte Novelle und 

seine letzte vollgiiltige Dichtung itiberhaupt. Die kiinstlerische 
Eigenart des reifen Mérike hat sich hier zum Standbild verdichtet, zu 
seinem in jedem Sinn ‘“‘vollendetsten” Prosawerk, bezaubernd durch die 
innere Ausgewogenheit von Heiterkeit und Ernst. 

Auch seiner Kunst- und Lebensanschauung hat er in ihm den voll- 
kommensten symbolischen Ausdruck geschaffen. Der Kiinstler im bald 
fordernden, bald hemmenden Umgang mit der Welt, das Problem kiinst- 
lerischen Schaffens, ein Grundproblem Maorikes, ist das Kernmotiv dieser 
Novelle, die — reifer als Malter Nolten — in einem hiéchst vollkommenen 
Beziehungsreichtum Mozart und Morike zugleich spiegelt. Mozart ist 
in ihr 1. der Mozart der fiktiven Begebenheit, die Mérike erzahlt, 2. der 
historische Mozart, wie Mérike ihn sah — “‘historisch” als musikalischer 
und biographischer Charakter, 3. der historische Kiinstler, mit dem sich 
Morike auf der Hohe seines Schaffens am verwandtesten fiihlte, so ver- 
wandt, daf er ihm eigene Stimmungen und Erfahrungen verleihen 
konnte, und 4. eine Verkérperung des schaffenden Kiinstlers in seinem 
Verhaltnis zu Natur, Schicksal, Gesellschaft iiberhaupt. Diese vierfache 
“Bedeutung” Mozarts in der Novelle, dem Wesen des Dichterischen 
gemaf3 unscharf, aber lebensvoll schimmernd, liegt auf der Hand, zu- 
mindest in ihren ersten drei Abwandlungen. 

Der Rang der Erzihlung aber beruht, neben der Konzeption, in der 
Meisterschaft, mit der Mérike diese inhaltliche Aufgabe in Vorgingen, 
Komposition und Sprache hat unaufdringlich und iiberzeugend Gestalt 
werden lassen. Daher setzt sich diese Studie eine doppelte Aufgabe: 
Mérikes Kiinstlertum in dieser Novelle zu beschreiben als die ihr zu 
Grunde liegende Eigenart — diese gleicht weithin Mérikes Mozartbild — 
und zugleich als Dichtung gewordene Leistung, als Form in engerem 
Sinn, “in ihrer tiefsten Bedeutung unzertrennlich von dem Gehalt, ja 
in ihrem Ursprung fast eins mit demselben.”” Wegen dieser Unzertrenn- 
lichkeit wird auch die Beschreibung beide Aufgaben in einem zu voll- 
ziehen haben,! in engem Anschluf an den Text, und dies bis zum letzten 


1In einer Anzahl lesenswerter Aufsitze und Untersuchungen ist die eine oder andere 
dieser Aufgaben bereits in Angriff genommen worden, aber stets summarisch oder frag- 
mentarisch: Erich Hofackers Studie in The Germanic Review, 6, 106-113 (1933) behandelt 
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Wort; es gehért zu den wichtigsten. (Im Epilog hat ja Mérike den Stum- 
pfen, fiir die die Unterténe der Erzahlung zu leise sein kénnten, und den 
Superklugen, die nur die Unterténe héren, einen Schliissel an die Hand 
gegeben. Aber gerade hier werden selbst die aufmerksamsten und wort- 
getreuesten Untersuchungen ihren Tugenden untreu, stiirzen sich auf die 
ausgesprochene Meinung und iibersehen das Bild, ohne welches die 
Meinung nicht ihren vollen Sinn gibt.) 

In unserer Analyse und Deutung ist auch von zeitgeschichtlichen Stilen 
die Rede, nicht, weil wir glauben, mit der Zuordnung eines Kunstwerkes 
zu einem bestimmten Stil sei etwas Entscheidendes getan, sondern weil 
Bezeichnungen wie Rokoko, Klassik, Romantik und Biedermeier trotz ge- 
legentlicher Vagheit das einfachste Mittel sind, in abgekiirzter Weise 
Aussagen zu machen iiber im Werk Gestalt gewordene Lebenshaltungen. 
Schliisse iiber den Wert und Unwert von Stilkategorien scheinen sich aus 
der Interpretation des Ganzen unwillkiirlich zu ergeben. 

Gestalt geworden sind in Mozarts wie in Mérikes Werk die auf den 
ersten Blick — aber vielleicht nur auf den ersten — von einander entfern- 
testen Méglichkeiten menschlicher Haltung: fréhliche Anmut und Tra- 
gik. Ebenso scheinen zwei der von einander entferntesten Stilwelten der 
Novelle Hintergrund zu geben: Mozarts Lebensraum — das Rokoko, und 
des jungen Morike kiinstlerische Heimat — die Romantik. Der Charakter 
der Novelle ist aber trotz aller rokokohaften Ziige und romantischen 
Motive weder das eine noch das andre. Der Leser sieht sich vielmehr 
vereinzelten romantischen Motiven und Stimmungen, einer humani- 
stisch-klassischen Lebenshaltung und einer klassizistisch-rokokohaften 
Formensprache gegeniiber, alles in allem einer Lebens- und Kunstform, 
die man edelstes Biedermeier nennen mag.’ 





hauptsichlich ““Mérikes Mozartnovelle in ihrem Kiinstlerischen Aufbau,” Gertrud Len- 
hardt, ““Mérikes Mirchen und Novellen,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung, x (1934), 354- 
360, versteht unsere Novelle (359 f.) als “Vision, ‘inneres Konzept,’ wie MGrike selbst 
sagte, geboren aus Mozarts Musik,’ Hans Hering in “Mérikes Mozartdichtung,”’ ibid. 
360-366, spiirt als Musiker der Mozartschen Musik in spezifisch sprachklanglicher und 
satzarchitektonischer Vergegenwartigung nach; Vera Sandomirskys feinfiihlige, wenn auch 
schiilerhaft iiberspannte Dissertation Eduard Morike, Sein Verhdltnis zum Biedermeier 
(1935), setzt sich weitere Ziele, als der Untertitel anzeigt, steht aber doch zu sehr unter 
seinem Bann, um ein unbefangenes Bild geben zu kénnen; Hermann Pongs behandelt in 
den unserer Novelle gewidmeten Seiten 251 ff. seiner Studie “Ein Beitrag zum Damonischen 
im Biedermeier,” Dichtung und Volkstum, xxxvi (1935), 241-261 vor allem ein Element, 
das “Damonische,” entstellt aber durch Uebertreibung im Inhalt und Ausdruck die 
Gestalt der Novelle ins Pathetische. — Wir diirfen die Leser dieses Artikels zur Erganzung 
auf die obigen Schriften verweisen; mit Polemik ist er nur selten belastet. 

2 Was immer man iiber die Einfiihrung dieser Bezeichnung in die Stilgeschichte der 
deutschen Literatur denken mége, als umschreibender Hilfsbegriff leistet sie gute Dienste, 
gerade infolge ihres Reichtums an Anschauung, ob man ihre Grenzen nun sachlich und 
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Mit einer detaillierten Schilderung aus der Welt des Rokoko hebt die 
Geschichte an und sie wendet sich an die Phantasie des Lesers aus- 
driicklich mit der Erwartung, ein Kenner des Geschmacks der achtziger 
Jahre werde sich “die ungenaue Beschreibung des fraglichen Gefahrtes 
[des Reisewagens des Ehepaares Mozart] noch durch einige Ziige ergin- 
zen.”® Und dutzende Male, fast immer in der Beschreibung der Gegen- 
stinde, der Gewander, der Manieren, der Gespriche ist mit einer das 
Typische auswahlenden genauen Phantasie abgebildet jene Welt des 
heiteren Genusses, der verniedlichten Antike, des anmutigen Schnérkels, 
der Eleganz, der Naturferne. Nicht selten ist Beschreibung wie ein 
Musterbeispiel fiir Lessings Laokoon-Theorie umgesetzt in Handlung, und 
ihr Gegenstand dadurch in unmittelbare Beziehung zum Helden gebracht, 
soda er als ein Bestandteil dieser Welt erscheint. So etwa im Bericht 
iiber die Anniherung an das Rokoko-Schlofi, in dem die Ereignisse der 
Erzihlung sich zutragen werden: 


[Mozart]... hatte bald... einen hohen alten Lindengang durchmessen, an 
dessen Ende linker Hand er... das Schlof} von seiner Fronte auf einmal vor 
sich hatte. Es war von italienischer Bauart, hell getiincht, mit weit vorliegender 
Doppeltreppe; das Schieferdach verzierten einige Statuen in iiblicher Manier, 
Gétter und Géttinen samt einer Balustrade. 

Von der Mitte zweier grofen, noch reichlich bliihenden Blumenparterre ging 
unser Meister nach den buschigen Teilen der Anlagen zu, beriihrte ein paar 
dunkle Piniengruppen und lenkte seine Schritte auf vielfach gewundenen Pfaden, 
indem er sich allmahlich den lichteren Partien wieder niherte, dem lebhaften 
Rauschen eines Springbrunnens nach, den er sofort erreichte (S. 228 f.).4 





chronologisch ein weiteres oder engeres Gebiet umspannen lat. — Zur Diskussion dieser 
Fragen vgl. A. von Grolmann, “ ‘Biedermeier’-Forschung,” Dichtung und V olkstum, XXXvI 
(1935), 311-325, P. Kluckhohn, “Biedermeier als literarische Gattungsbezeichnung,” 
Deutsche Vierteljahsschrift fiir Litw. und Geistesg., x11 (1935), 1-43 und “Zur Biedermeier- 
Diskussion,” ibid., xtv (1936), 495-504, ferner F. J. Schneider, “Biedermeier und Lite- 
raturwissenschaft,”’ Preussische J ahrbiicher, cx (1935), 207-223. — Unsere Auffassung steht 
der, von Bietak beeinflu®ten, Kluckhohns am niachsten, um der Betonung der beherr- 
schenden humanistischen Ethik willen. 

* Uns erscheint diese Beschreibung keineswegs so “ungenau.” Die am Biedermeier oft 
hervorgehobene realistische Sach-Freudigkeit — Sachfreudigkeit im Kunstgewerblichen be- 
sonders — verbiindet sich mit dem Blick des Liebhabers des Rokoko-Geistes, dem das 
stilgeschichtlich Charakteristische sogleich auffallt: “Der gelbrote Wagen ist... am 
Schlage mit Blumenbuketts, in ihren natiirlichen Farben gemalt, die Rander mit schmalen 
Goldleisten verziert, der Anstrich aber noch keineswegs von jenem spiegelglatten Lack der 
heutigen Wiener Werkstatten glinzend, der Kasten auch nicht vollig ausgebaucht, obwohl 
nach unten zu kokett mit einer kiihnen Schweifung eingezogen; dazu kommt ein hohes 
Gedeck mit starrenden Ledervorhingen . . . ” (S 213. Zitate nach Harry Mayncs Ausgabe 
von Mérikes Werken [1909], Bd. mm). 

* Kursivdruck besonders charakteristischer Einzelheiten hier und spiater von uns, 
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Motive wie sorgfaltig gehaltene Orangerie in Kiibeln, abwechselnd mit Lor- 
beeren und Oleandern verstirken den siidlichen Charakter dieser an der 
Grenze des nérdlichen Niederésterreich ausgesparten Rokokowelt. In 
der Welt des Rokoko und durch sie wird Mozarts Schaffensprozef in 
Gang gesetzt. Hier beispielsweise zaubern in ihm — wie wir spater er- 
fahren — Duft und Anblick der Orangen, die zum Baustil gehGrige heitere 
G6tterwelt und die Gartenarchitektur Erinnerungen an das antikische 
Seefest in Neapel hervor, und diese wieder rufen Melodien fiir Don Gio- 
vanni ins Dasein. 

Und zwar ist Mozart in diese Welt hineingestellt wie in der histo- 
rischen Wirklichkeit als der Kiinstler, der seine Zeit ausdriickt und ihr 
alles verdankt, was eine Zeit dem Genie geben kann, dessen Tiefstes aber 
keiner Zeit allein angehért. Tiefstes ist ja stets zeitlos und findet im 
Mythischen oder im Symbolischen der Kunst nur Ausdruck. So bedeutet 
ihm jenes kulturhistorische Motivengefiige nicht nur die befruchtende 
Welt seines Alltages und seines Schaffens, sondern zugleich auch eine 
Gegenwelt zu seiner geheimen Tragik, zur Tragik des der Gesellschaft 
verhafteten Kiinstlers, der, von seinem Dimon und der Natur gewaltsam 
getrennt, sein Schicksal tiefer empfindet, als seine Umwelt es ahnt.5 

Dies kénnte zusammen mit den nicht seltenen Bemerkungen, die dem 

Proze kiinstlerischen Schaffens gewidmet sind, ein Thema guter alter 
Romantik sein, und wer den folgenden Satz Eugeniens liest, in der 
Vorstellung noch bestaérkt werden, man habe es hier mit einer der seit 
dem Sturm und Drang nie erloschenen pathetischen oder sentimentalen 
Verherrlichungen des Kiinstlers zu tun: 
Es ward ihr so gewif, so ganz gewif3, daf} dieser Mann sich schnell und unauf- 
haltsam in seiner eigenen Glut verzehre, daf er nur eine fliichtige Erscheinung 
auf der Erde sein kénne, weil sie den Uberflu8, den er verstrémen wiirde, in 
Wahrheit nicht ertriige (S. 275). 


Aber dieser Satz gehért der der eigentlichen Erzihlung angehingten 
Szene an, in der die feinfiihlige Eugenie diesem “‘seltsamen Manne” nach- 
sinnt. Die Geschichte selbst bewegt sich meist in den harmlosesten 
Bahnen. Spafhaft erscheint das zentrale Motiv der Handlung, der 
gedankenlose, in Wirklichkeit gedankenvolle Orangen-‘‘Diebstahl.” Mo- 
zart gesteht ihn: und 


5 Wenn Mozart durch gesellige ““Vergniigungen, bald bunt und ausgelassen, bald einer 
ruhigeren Stimmung zusagend,” durch “Berufsarbeiten, Akademien, Proben und dergleich- 
en abgemiidet, nach frischem Atem schmachtete, war den erschlafften Nerven haufig nur 
in neuer Aufregung eine scheinbare Starkung vergénnt. Seine Gesundheit wurde heimlich 
angegriffen, ein je und je wiederkehrender Zustand von Schwermut wurde, wo nicht erzeugt, 
doch sicherlich genahrt an eben diesem Punkt” (S. 218 f.). Vgl. auch S. 217. 
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das Lachen wollte fast kein Ende nehmen; selbst die gemafigte Eugenie ent- 
hielt sich nicht, es schiittelte sie ordentlich (S. 238). 


Solch laute Lustigkeit ist nicht ganz selten in unserer Erzihlung, im 
ganzen aber bestimmt spielende Leichtigkeit ihren Ton. In beilaufiger 
Art werden scheinbar beilaufige Angelegenheiten erwahnt, und auf lange 
Strecken hin wandert die Aufmerksamkeit hin und her zwischen der 
scherzenden Konversation und den liebevoll, aber unpedantisch beschrie- 
benen Dingen des taglichen Lebens: Geriten, Gemichern, Gebaiuden und 
Gartenanlagen. Gelegentlich allerdings finden sich direkte Aussagen 
Morikes wie die oben zitierte, die auf dunklere, ja pathetische Bereiche 
in Mozarts Existenz hinweisen und das Ohr auf dunklere Unterténe auch 
in der Erzihlung selbst gespannt machen: “... die Ahnung eines friih- 
zeitigen Todes, die ihn zuletzt auf Schritt und Tritt begleitete” und 


Gram aller Art und Farbe, das Gefiihl der Reue nicht ausgenommen, war er als 
eine herbe Wiirze jeder Lust auf seinen Teil gewéhnt (S. 220). 


Manchmal ist es blof§ die kaum merkliche Farbung einer Wendung im 
Gespriich oder ein leiser Hinweis auf Mozarts Haltung,® der den Ernst 
hinter all der Leichtigkeit erraten la{t, oft auch nur der geistige Rang der 
spielenden Person, der dem Spiel Bedeutung zu verleihen scheint. 
Gestaltet ist diese in der Verehrung und geriihrten Freude, die dem 
Kiinstler im gastfreundlichen Kreise des Grafen entgegengebracht wer- 
den. 

Das Durchbrechen einer gewissen Ernsthaftigkeit in der fréhlichsten 
Konversation, ein ethischer Anflug, den die gesellschaftlichen Beziehun- 
gen haben, soll gewifs eine schwerbliitige Grundanlage Mozarts, Eugeniens 
und ihres Verlobten bezeichnen. Solcher verhaltener Ernst fiigt sich aber 
ganz in die Lebens-und Kunstgesinnung des Biedermeier.’ Man versteht 
sie vielleicht am besten als eine leiser und in der Spannweite der Gesten 
enger gewordene Klassik, als eine Haltung, welcher die Ethik Kants und 
Humanitas so selbstverstindlich geworden sind, daf sie nicht erwaihnt 
werden, aber in hundert Einzelheiten zum Ausdruck kommen. Die 
soziologische Welt, die typisierende Charakterisierung und das ethische 
Wertsystem der spiteren Goethe-Romane und Stifters sind gespiegelt in 
der Einfiihrung der Personen: 


Von diesem jungen Mann bemerken wir beiliufig, da8 er mit einem von Vater 


* “Er blickte, wie aus einer stillen Traiumerei ermuntert, helle zu ihr auf, besann sich 
schnell und sagte .. . (Hier sah er zwei Sekunden lang zu Boden, und sein Ton verriet 
...eine kaum merkbare Bewegung)” (S. 271) und “Als beide in dem Wagen safen .. . 
fing unser Meister, nachdem er eine Zeitlang still gewesen, wieder an” (S. 216) sind noch die 
stirksten Auferungen dieser Art. 

7 Wir wissen aus Dutzenden von Quellen, wie sehr sie auch MGrike eigen war. 
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und Mutter angeerbten heitern Sinn Talent und Liebe fiir sch6ne Wissenschaften 
verband und ohne wahre Neigung zum Soldatenstand sich doch als Offizier 
durch Kenntnisse und gute Sitten hervortat (S. 234). 


Die Erérterung der grofien Fragen ist im Verschwinden, und der Wille 
zum Kampf erlahmt, aber um so inniger hingegeben ist das Leben der 
“Kultur” des sozial eingeordneten Individuums und seines geselligen 
Kreises. Gebildete Geselligkeit im kleinen Kreise ist die vorherrschende 
Atmosphire in unserer Geschichte und gelegentlich wird sie ausdriicklich 
gepriesen: 

Doch solche Dinge lassen sich fiir die Erzihlung kaum festhalten: sie wollen 
eigentlich nicht wiederholt sein, weil eben das, was sie an ihrem Ort unwider- 
stehlich macht, die allgemeine erhéhte Stimmung, der Glanz, die Jovialitit 
des persénlichen Ausdrucks, in Wort und Blick fehlt (S. 251 f.).° 


Der Mensch des Biedermeier lift seine Liebe zukommen auch den 
Dingen, die vom Menschen geformt und dadurch sein Ausdruck sind, 
oder ihm sonst etwas “‘bedeuten,’’® und beruhe die Bedeutung auch nur 
in ihrer puren Schénheit. Neben den unzihligen wie unwillkiirlichen 
Ausdrucksformen jener Gesinnung finden sich auch grundsiatzliche 
Aussagen, welche sie umschreiben, etwa jene meisterhafte itiber die 
“Eleganz, in deren Dienst” —hier in einem glanzenden Mozartschen 
Musikstiick — 


8 Vgl. auch S. 236 f. und: “Eugenie trat mit dem Baron und Max herbei, die Unterhal- 
tung hob sich unversehens auf ein Neues, ward nochmals ernsthaft und bedeutend, so daf 
der Komponist, eh die Gesellschaft auseinander ging, sich noch gar mancher schénen, 
bezeichnenden Auferung erfreute . . . ” (S. 273). 

9 Dieses grundsitzliche Verhalten paart sich mit dem Spielerischen zur Kostiimfreudig- 
keit, dem Hang zum bedeutsamen Nachahmen und Verkleiden, stilgetreuen Wiederbeleben 
vergangener Zeiten. In der Literatur iiber das Biedermeier als charakteristischer Zug festge- 
stellt, spielt sie auch in Mozarts Reise ihre liebenswiirdige Rolle. Die Verserzahlung des 
Leutnants ist in ihren klassizistischen Motiven durchaus der Hofatmosphire Ludwigs 
XIV., aus der das Orangenbaumchen stammt, und zugleich deutscher Rokoko-Anakreontik 
angeglichen. Sie ist in Prosa wiedergegeben, aber das antike Milieu klingt in der stark 
daktylischen Kadenz und in der mehrmaligen Wiederkehr der charakteristischen deutschen 
Hexameter-Klausel * XX“ X, am Satzende nach: “Gliick winken ihr Stréucher und Baume 
... Er kennt und sieht seine Pflegerin nimmer. Wie weint sie, wie strémt ihre sédrtliche 
Klage; Apollo von weitem vernimmt die Stimme der Tochter . .. mit der Farbe des Goldes 
vertauschend’”’ (S. 250). 

Franziskas Mutterwitz hei®t sie, die Gesellschaft mit einem mythologischen Kupferstich 
in ahnlichem Stil zu erheitern, und Max zitiert die Ramlersche Ubersetzung der Horaz- 
Strophe, die als Titel des Bildes dient. Um die Tauschung noch lebhafter zu gestalten, 
schrieb Mérike hierfiir Antiqua-Lettern vor. Ding, Worte, Bild und Schrift vereinigen sich 
so auf engstem Raum zum heiteren Kostiim. Konversation und Musik folgen dicht darauf. 
—Andrerseits hat fiir Mérike und die Leser seiner Zeit, die vom klassischen Humanismus 
Goethes und Schillers und seinen Auswirkungen geformt sind, die anakreontische Behand- 
lung der Antike etwas leise Amiisierendes an sich; das spricht sich in den wohlwollend pa- 
rodierenden Scherzen iiber eben diese Ramler-Uebersetzung aus (S. 251). 
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die reine Schénheit sich einmal, wie aus Laune, freiwillig . . . begibt, so aber, 
da® sie, gleichsam nur verhiillt in diese mehr willkiirlich spielenden Formen . .. 
doch in jeder Bewegung ihren eigensten Adel verrat und ein herrliches Pathos 
verschwenderisch ausgieft (S. 236). 


So ist die Beschreibung von Dingen nicht nur detailliert, sondern auch 
warm. Form ist durchaus als Verkérperung eines Ideellen gesehen und 
mit der ganzen Zartlichkeit verehrt und umsorgt, die sie als solche 
verdient. ‘‘Was aber sch6n ist, selig scheint es in ihm selbst.’ Um so 
mehr trifft dies fiir den sch6nen Menschen zu. Wer kénnte etwa in der 
Beschreibung Eugeniens das Geistig-Seelische vom Kérperlichen und 
Stofflichen trennen? Eins hebt das andere, und auch die Gewandung ist 
Ausdruck: 


Nach kurzer Zeit sah er Eugenien mit ihrem Verlobten: ein bliihendes, héchst 
anmutiges Wesen. Sie war blond, ihre schlanke Gestalt in karmoisinrote, leuch- 
tende Seide mit kostbaren Spitzen festlich gekleidet, um ihre Stirn ein weifes 
Band mit edlen Perlen. Der Baron . . . von sanftem, offenem Charakter, schien 
ihrer wert in jeder Riicksicht (S. 234). 


Edel ist ein Lieblingswort Morikes fiir Dinge, da es zugleich die schéne 
Form, das Vornehme und das sinnbildlich Reine bezeichnen kann." 
Gegenstinde sind und miteiner symbolischen Aura versehen, wie etwa 
der “‘biirgerliche” Spazierstock, zu dem sich Mozart fiir ein paar Tage 
geordneten Lebens bequemt;” oder sie werden um ihres allegorischen 
Sinnes willen zu Geschenken erlesen, wie das gedrechselte Salzfaf. Oft 
bewirken sie nicht nur Stimmung — wie im folgenden — sondern kraft 
ihrer reinen Schénheit bedeuten sie auch mehr als sich selbst. 

[Mozart tritt in einen landlichen Laden in idyllischer Umgebung, selbst 
in gleichgestimmter Laune ] 


Bei der unmittelbaren Verwandtschaft, welche die meisten dieser Dinge zu jenem 
idyllischen Anfluge hatten, zog ihn die Sauberkeit, das Helle, Glatte, selbst der 
Geruch der mancherlei Holzarbeiten an (S. 260). 


Wer erinnert sich da nicht Mérikes klassischer Dinggedichte wie Auf 


10 Auf eine Lampe. 

1 Aufer den edlen Perlen hier vgl. Mébeln von edlerer Herkunft (S. 227), edles Getrink 
(S. 237) “das edle Salz, . . . ein Symbol der Hauslichkeit und Gastlichkeit” (S. 266).—Der 
alte Goethe hatte beifallig bemerken kénnen, daf “man die schicklich ausgeteilten Platze 
einnahm” (S. 237), da das edle Getrink von “gelblichem Wei, dessen lustiger Schaum 
herkimmlich erst die zweite Hilfte eines Festes krént” nicht vergessen, daf Mozarts 
Notenblatt reinlichst geschrieben war (S. 245) und daf die Diener “den verhingnisvollen 
Pomeranzenbaum ansténdig, ohne Gerausch in den Saal hereintrugen” (ebenda). 

® Vgl. die scherzhafte Tirade in diesem Zusammenhang iiber die ehrsamen Biirger im 
Gespriich, “wie eine jede ihrer Tugenden, ihr FleiS und Ordnungsgeist, gelaSner Mut, 
Zufriedenheit, sich auf die wackern Stécke gleichsam als eine gute Stiitze lehnt und 
stemmt” (S. 255). 
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eine Lampe, Inschrift auf eine Uhr mit den drei Horen, Weihgeschenk, Die 
schine Buche? Die klassische Vorliebe fiir das Idyll — so bezeichnend fiir 
Morike — ist hier am Werk, gepaart mit der fiir das Stilleben,!* und die 
romantische Einbeziehung der Bereiche des Geruchs- und Tastsinns 


kommt ihr zugute. 
II 


Wenn das Ethos und das Bediirfnis nach schénem Gleichgewicht die 
Kunstgesinnung unserer Novelle und die des Biedermeier iiberhaupt am 
verwandtesten mit der der Klassik machen, so ist es doch eine laichelnde 
Klassik, die sich Freiheiten erlaubt. Einer der Aspekte klassischen Stils ist 
Ubermittlung des Grofen und Tiefen in einfach wirkender, gesittigter 
Form mit sparsamen Mitteln. Das Biedermeier seinerseits, im Kunst- 
handwerk Erbe des Empire-Stils, in der Literatur bescheidener gewor- 
dene, in sich zuriickgezogene Klassik, bevorzugt wo immer méglich die 
leiseste Behandlung. Bei Mérike, als wire er miide des romantisch- 
artistischen Raffinements und des jungdeutschen Phrasenreichtums, 
haben sich diese Prinzipien zu einer Meisterschaft in gedimpfter Sprech- 
weise, im understatement im weitesten Sinn, verbunden. 

Es scheint bisher kaum bemerkt worden zu sein, wie sehr diese Vor- 
bringungsweise sich iiber die ganze Novelle erstreckt und jede Einzelheit 
durchdringt, die Darstellung der Charaktere wie der Probleme, den 
Bericht des Autors sowohl wie die Sprechweise der Figuren. Einmal 
erfaBt, kann diese Technik, die weit mehr ist als blofie Technik, neben 
dem Beziehungsreichtum geradezu als Schliissel zum Thema, zu der 
Gesinnung und zur kiinstlerischen Wirkung unserer Erzahlung dienen. 

Mozart selbst zunichst wird als leicht spaShafte Figur behandelt, 
belachelns-, ja belachenswert in seinen vielen liebenswiirdigen Schwachen 
—als Gatte, als Hausherr, als Opfer koketter jugendlicher Schénen. Er 
behandelt sich selbst mit fréhlicher Selbstironie, und der diminutiven- 
reiche Dialekt, der sein Sprechen farbt,” wiirde ihm jeden pathetischen 
Anspruch rauben, selbst wenn er ihm nicht ohnehin deutlich auswiche." 


128 “Auf der Tafel] erhoben sich mitten zwei miichtig grofe Porzellanaufsatze mit ge- 
malten Figuren, breite Schalen, gehauft voll natiirlicher Friichte und Blumen, iiber sich 
haltend. An den Wanden des Saals hingen reiche Festons” (S. 237). 

13 So wenig Mérike —im Gegensatz zu den Behauptungen der Kommentatoren — das 
Oesterreichische im einzelnen getroffen hat, die Absicht, dem Gespriich einen herzlich- 
“gemiitlichen” Klang zu verleihen, ist erreicht—Der Ruf der Bescheidenheit und reifen 
Stille, einer Abneigung gegen alles Pathetische, der dsterreichischem Wesen nachgeht, 
kommt so, unausgesprochen auch von anderer Seite der Erscheinung Mozarts in der 
Novelle zugute. 

4 Der Erérterung seiner Zukunftsaussichten begegnet er in einer Weise, die ihm ein 
“Hanswurst” von Madame Mozart eintragt (S. 224). Erinnerungen an lustige Kapriolen 
in seiner Musik tauchen hier beim Leser auf. 
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Kurz, er ist in allem und jedem “der bescheidene klassische Mann” (S. 
236). Daf8§ man sich dennoch immer bewuft bleibt, da er der klassische 
Mann ist, daf} in die Darstellung alles Privaten sich nie verkleinernde 
Kammerdiener-Psychologie einschleicht, verdanken wir Mérikes vorneh- 
mem Kunstsinn; dafi Mozarts fréhlich-herzhafte Bescheidenheit, seine 
Grazie im Umgang mit Menschen ihn nicht nur als Privatperson liebens- 
wert macht, sondern den Charakter seiner Musik heraufbeschwért, ist 
die Leistung seines Dichtertums. 

Auch wird uns in der Handlung selbst nirgends gesagt, — kaum einmal 
angedeutet (S. 217) — da die Schwachen des Helden wie Unpraktisch- 
keit, Zerstreutheit, Empfainglichkeit fiir jeden sinnlichen Reiz, etwas mit 
seinen Starken zu tun haben, weil die entscheidenden Krifte seines Gei- 
stes nicht dem Alltag dienen, héchstens von ihm angeregt werden. Ein- 
mal darf der Leser diesem Prozef} zusehen, doch ohne sich dariiber klar 
zu sein, daf} die “‘gedankenlose’’ Aneignung der Orange vom Geburts- 
tagsbiurnchen und das Hantieren mit ihr unter dem Bann der Erin- 
nerungen an siidliche Landschaft, an Farben und Aroma die Geburt eines 
Musikstiickes voll Lust, Leben und Jugend begleiten.™ Ist eine leisere 
Art denkbar, auf das schépferische Wirken des Genius hinzuweisen, der 
vom Alltag befruchtet, sich dem Alltag entwindet? Wir wiirden iiberall 
diese streng kiinstlerische, im allgemeinen Stil der Novelle bleibende Art 
allmahlicher Aufklarung den ungewohnt ausdriicklichen Bemerkungen 
iiber Mozart auf SS. 218 und 222 vorziehen. 

Drei Problemkreise gibt es, die Mozart ernst, schwermiitig stimmen: 
Wie sehr sein Berufsleben ihn von der Natur entfernt, Ahnungen eines 
friihen Todes und das Schicksal seines Werkes. Doch hiitet sich MGrike, 
Mozart einfach als tragisches Opfer des Schicksals, eines jenseitigen 
Daimonischen, zu verherrlichen: ‘‘Genug, es wirkte eben alles, Schicksal 
und Naturell und eigene Schuld, zusammen, den einzigen Mann nicht 
gedeihen zu lassen.” (S. 221). Einige Beispiele mégen zeigen, wie sehr, 
getreu dem Gesamtstil und getreu dem Charakter Mozartscher Musik, 


% Dem ersten Abdruck der Novelle im Stuttgarter Morgenblatt 1855, Nr. 30 (Juli) hatte 
Morike als Motto ein Zitat aus Oulibicheffs Mozartbiographie vorangesetzt, das die 
Notwendigkeit solcher Aufgeschlossenheit fiir Mozarts Schépfertum klar machen sollte 
(Text in den “Lesarten” der Werke, m1, 525). Es war ein kiinstlerisch gliicklicher Entschlu8 
Morikes, es in der Buchausgabe 1855 (‘1856’) wegzulassen und die ‘Moral’? den Leser 
selbst finden zu lassen. 

ua Die Szene kiinstlerischer Inspiration—selbst hier als nicht viel mehr denn sonderbares 
Betragen geschildert: “ . . . auf deren unbestimmter Spur er sich ein Weilchen triumerisch 
erging. Jetzt glinzen seine Blicke, sie irren da und dort umher . . . ’—wird einige Zeilen 
spater mit niichternem Realismus noch weiter-reduziert, zu einem sinnesphysiologischen 
Vorfall: “Es mochte ihn dabei ein dunkles Durstgefiihl geleitet haben, jedoch begniigten 
sich die angeregten Sinne mit Einatmung des késtlichen Geruchs” (S. 228). 
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ein spielerisch-mundartlicher Ton auch hier die Tragweite seiner Aeus- 
serungen zu verbergen sucht: 


Er und Madame Mozart wollen auf der miihsamen Reise, angelockt 
durch die Waldeskiihle, ‘zwei wienerische Nos’n recht express hier in die 
griine Wildnis stecken.” Sie dringen ein in eine typisch romantische 
Landschaft, 


tiefer in die Tannendunkelheit hinein, die, sehr bald bis zur Finsternis verdichtet, 
nur hin und wieder von einem Streifen Sonne auf sammetnem Moosboden grell 
durchbrochen wird (S. 214). 


Er ist geriihrt und entziickt: 


Man ist als wie in einer Kirche ... ein ganzes Volk von Baumen beieinander, 
Keine Menschenhand hat sie gepflanzt, sind alle selbst gekommen und stehen s0, 
nur eben weil es lustig ist beisammen wohnen und wirtschaften. Siehst du, mit 
jungen Jahren fuhr ich doch in halb Europa hin und her, habe die Alpen gesehen 
und das Meer, das Gréfieste und Schonste, was erschaffen ist: jetzt steht von unge- 
fahr der Gimpel in einem ordindren Tannenwald . . . verwundert und entziickt, 
daf solches Wesen irgend existiert . . . (S. 214 f.) 


und so geht es drollig und parodistisch weiter.'* Erst am Schluf bricht 
unerwartet der ganze Ernst durch: 


Es denkt mir nicht, dai wir uns auf dem Lande zusammen einen schénen Tag ge- 
macht hiatten ... in einem Garten oder Wdldel, ... wir unter uns allein, bei 
Kinderscherz und Blumenspiel, um selber wieder einmal Kind zu werden. All- 
mittelst geht und rennt und saust das Leben hin — Herr Gott! bedenkt man’s recht, 
es mocht einem der AngstschweiB ausbrechen! (S. 217) ."7 


Mozarts Gastgeber haben zum ersten Mal die grofiartige Komposition 
des Dialogs zwischen dem Gespenst und Don Giovanni gehért, von 
Mozart selbst vorgespielt. Ergriffen bittet ihn die Grifin, zu berichten, 
wie ihm in jener Nacht zumute war, als er die Feder weglegte. 


Ich sagte zu mir selbst: Wenn du noch diese Nacht wegstiirbest und miiftest 
deine Partitur an diesem Punkt verlassen: ob Dir’s auch Ruh im Grab lief’? ... 
Ein Schmerz bei dieser Vorstellung durchzuckte mich . . . ; dann dacht ich wei- 
ter: Wenn denn hernach vielleicht gar so ein Welscher die Oper zu vollenden be- 


16 In Pongs’ Darstellung, die auf der Jagd nach dem “Damonischen” den Ton des 
Ganzen iiberhért und die feine, fiir Mérike so charakteristische Schattierung vom Dunklen 
zum Hellen in einen Gegensatz strahlender Festlichkeit und schwarzer Damonie vergrobert 
—und Melancholie zu Pathos — sieht diese Stelle so aus: “Ein Schatten fallt in die sonnige 
Heiterkeit. ‘Tannendunkel,’ ‘bald bis zur Finsternis verdichtet,’ nimmt den Schépfer des 
Don Juan [!] auf und vertieft ihm den Blick ins Wesen des Daseins: ‘Ein ganzes Volk von 
Baumen’ wird er gewahr.” [/. c. 251]. 

17 Der Ernst dieses Satzes, durch das hypothetisch eingeleitete und dazu mundartliche 
mocht gedimpft, wird bei Pongs zum “Schreckruf” [/. c. 251]. 
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kame und finde... alles sauber beisammen, ...: er méchte drum nicht iibel in 
das Faustchen lachen! Vielleicht wir’ er versucht, mich um die Ehre zu betriigen. 
Er sollte aber wohl die Finger dran verbrennen: da wir’ noch immerhin ein Hauf- 
lein guter Freunde, die. . . mir, was mein ist, redlich sichern wiirden. — Nun ging 
ich, dankte Gott... und... liebes Weibchen, deinen Genius, der dir so lange 
seine beiden Hinde sanft iiber die Stirne gehalten, da du fortschliefst wie eine 
Raize und mich kein einzig Mal anrufen konntest. Wie ich dann aber endlich kam 
und du mich um die Uhr befrugst, log ich dich frischweg ein paar Stunden jiinger, 
als du warst ; denn es ging stark auf viere (S. 271 f.). 


Die Neigung abzuschwichen, im Sprachlichen und Sachlichen, allem 
Dunkeln auszuweichen, teilt Mozart mit seinen Gesprichspartnern. Sie 
alle sind beherrscht von einer Scheu, das Tragische in seiner Existenz 
dadurch anzuerkennen, daf} man es ausspricht. Als Eugenie ihre Befiirch- 
tungen beziiglich Mozarts ausspricht (S. 202 dieses Artikels), da will keins 


dieselben im mindesten teilen, wiewohl der Baron sie vollkommen begriff. Zur 
guten Stunde, in recht menschlich reiner .. . Stimmung pflegt man sich jeder 
Ungliicksidee. . . . aus allen Kraften zu erwehren. Die sprechendsten, lachend- 
sten Gegenbeweise wurden, besonders vom Oheim, vorgebracht, und wie gerne 
hérte nicht Eugenie alles an! Es fehlte nicht viel, so glaubte sie wirklich zu 
schwarz gesehen zu haben (S. 275). 


Selbst Riihrung wird absichtlich vermieden — ein anderer Grund fiir den 
scherzhaft nonchalanten Ton, wenn Ernsthaftes beriihrt wird. Das 
zarte, allegorische Festgedicht fiir Eugenie, um Lorbeer, Myrthe, 
Nymphen und Apollo kreisend, schlieSt itiberraschender Weise: 


Phébus iiberzahlt die Stiicke, 
Weidet selbsten sich daran, 
Ja, es fangt im Augenblicke 
Ihm der Mund zu wiassern an. 


Lichelnd nimmt der Gott der Téne 
Von der saftigsten Besitz: 
“La uns teilen, holde Schéne, 
Und fiir Amorn—diesen Schnits!” 
Der Dichter erntete rauschenden Beifall, und gern verzieh man die barocke 


Wendung, durch welche der Eindruck des wirklich gefiihlvollen Ganzen so véllig 
aufgehoben wurde (S. 250). 


Ein einziger Bereich kommt fiir solche leichte, verhiillende Behandlung 
nicht in Betracht: Die Darstellung hoher Musik durch den Schriftsteller. 
Hier kommt Groéfe zur Sprache, schimmert nicht blo& durch. Daf 
grofer Stil und Pathos Ereignissen im Bereich der Kunst gilt, fiigt sich in 
tomantische Tradition; interpretiert aber ist die Erschiitterung auf dem 
Boden klassischer, im Grund aristotelischer Aesthetik: 
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Es folgte nun der ganze lange entsetzensvolle Dialog, durch welchen auch der 
Niichternste bis an die Grenze menschlichen Vorstellens, ja iiber sie hinaus geris- 
sen wird, wo wir das Uebersinnliche schauen und héren und innerhalb der eigenen 
Brust von einem AeuLersten zum andern willenlos uns hin und her geschleudert 
fithlen ... 

... als der Halbverklarte die ihm gebotene irdische Nahrung verschmiht, wie 
seltsam schauerlich wandelt seine Stimme auf den Sprossen einer luftgewebten 
Leiter unregelmafig auf und nieder! Er fordert schleunigen Entschlu8 zur Bufe 
... Und wenn nun Don Juan, im ungeheuren Eigenwillen den ewigen Ordnungen 
trotzend, unter dem wachsenden Andrang der héllischen Michte ratlos ringt, sich 
striubt und windet und endlich untergeht, noch mit dem vollen Ausdruck der Er- 
habenheit in jeder Gebarde; wem zitterten nicht Herz und Nieren vor Lust und Angst 
sugleich? (S. 270) 


Kann die antikische Gesinnung deutlicher im Sprachmaterial zum Aus- 
druck kommen als in der Wahl der Wendung Herz und Nieren und des 
Paars Lust und Angst im Zusammenhang mit tragischer Wirkung von 
der Biihne? — Wo die Sprache aber zu Wundern fahig wird wie in dem 
beriihmt gewordenen Satz, der—indem er Musik vergegenwirtigt!”*—die 


17 Obwohl er stets als ein Gipfel Mérikescher Prosa betrachtet wurde, ist er seltsam 
mifsverstanden oder nur halb verstanden worden. Pongs iiberhért die sprachliche Neu- 
schépfung der Musik aus der geschilderten Don Juan-Szene und versteht die Worte ledig- 
lich symbolisch: ‘“‘Jenes Schépferisch-Damonische aber, vor dem Eugenie erschauert, 
faSt der Dichter in das einzige, grofie kosmische Bild der Novelle zusammen: ‘Er léschte 
...blaue Nacht’”... Die ganze Fiille des romantischen Gefiihls fiir die Weltweite 
solcher Kunst ist in dies erhabene Bild gefaft” (/.c. 255). Mérike, der sogar weniger be- 
kannte Mozart-Musik aufs genaueste kannte, und immer gegenwartig hatte, wollte hier 
nicht das “Schépferisch-Daimonische” in ein Bild fassen, sondern zumindest ebensosehr 
die grofartige Musik gerade dieser Stelle mit Worten wiedergeben. Hat Pongs’ eindring- 
liches Bohren nach dem Sinn ihn auch hier — der Eigenart Mérikes unangemessen — die 
kiinstlerische Erscheinung selbst, die Sprachgestalt, tibersehen lassen? 

Hering (/.c. 365), Musiker und Germanist zugleich, immer methodisch vorsichtig in 
seinem Bemiihen, Wort-, Satz- und Kompositionsformen aufs Musikalische zu beziehen, sagt 
mit Entschiedenheit, unter Heranziehung technischer Einzelheiten, was in gréberer Weise 
auch der Laie merkt: Mérike habe hier bewuft das Klangerlebnis Mozartscher Kunst 
dichterisch gestaltet. Eine Stiitze fiir Herings musikalische Analyse im einzelnen—“nicht 
iiberhért werden darf...der seltsame Akzent auf den ‘silbernen’ Posaunen”—ist ein 
ihm anscheinend unbekannter Brief Mérikes von 1852: auf der Spur einer Novelle sei 
er stark in Mozartsche Phantasien hineingeraten, “wovon ich Klarchen einiges mitteilte, 
das Ihr kiinftig an den ‘silbernen Posaunen’ erkennen ... sollt” (An Gretchen Morike, 
Mirikes Briefe, hgg. Fischer-Krauf, 1m, 230). 

Dagegen scheint auch Vera Sandomirsky (I.c. 75 f.) die spezifische Beziehung nicht zu 
merken; auch sie fait die erwahnten Satze symbolisch auf. Der Kiinstler sei ein Mittler 
zwischen “dem iibergeordneten Bereich des Aufermenschlichen” und dem Menschlichen. 
“Deutlich spiirbar enstehen jetzt die Grenzen zwischen dem Kiinstler und der aufer ihm 
liegenden Welt, der er dient. ‘Wie von entlegenen Sternenkreisen . . . blaue Nacht.’ Die 
Téne sind in den entlegenen Sternenkreisen zu Hause. An dieser silbernen eiskalten Welt 
ist nichts Menschliches, . . . Mozarts Kunst, die zu den Sternenkreisen sich aufschwingt 
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das Begriffliche transzendierende Macht der Musik erreicht, da hat es 
wenig Sinn mehr, nach dem Stil zu fragen: 


Erléschte ohne weiteres die Kerzen der beiden neben ihm stehenden Armleuchter 
aus, und jener furchtbare Choral “Dein Lachen endet vor der Morgenréte” 
erklang durch die Totenstille des Zimmers. Wie von entlegenen Sternenkreisen 
fallen die Tone aus silbernen Posaunen, eiskalt, Mark und Seele durchschneidend, 
herunter durch die blaue Nacht (I.c.). 


Wohl wire ein solcher Satz, der — als Inhalt, als Gleichnis und als Klang 
—die Sphairen der verschiedenen Sinnesorgane in einander iibergehen 
la8t, vor der Romantik nicht méglich gewesen, aber das bewuft Artisti- 
sche, das den Klangkunststiicken der Romantik so oft anhaftet, ist hier 
abgestreift.!® 

Bekennen sich diese Abschnitte auch zum Pathos, so sind doch selbst 
sie, innerhalb des Werkes, nicht dem Streben entzogen, alles Schroffe 
zu vermeiden. Sie sind nimlich — eine Meisterleistung einer nicht selten 
“locker” gescholtenen Komposition,!** in die Erzihlung so eingebettet, 
da8 ein allméhlicher, stufenweise unterbrochener Anstieg zu ihrem 
ausgesprochenen Ernst hinfiihrt, worauf sie sogleich wieder ins Leicht- 
herzige abklingen und iibergehen.!® In der Nahe des Héhepunktes gibt 





und von ihnen kommt, ist unsterblich ....” Die Objektivitit und das Eigendasein der 
Musik verséhne mit der leiblichen Verginglichkeit des Kiinstlers. 

In Wirklichkeit ist der fragliche Satz weder Musik als Selbstzweck, noch blof§ symbo- 
lisches Bild. Zuvérderst Nachschaffung konkreter Musik mit sprachlichen Mitteln, haben 
zweitens diese Worte die Kraft, den Leser alle die transzendenten Wirkungen miterleben 
zu lassen, welche jener Stelle in der Originalmusik eigentiimlich sind. Er fiihlt, da jene 
Téne “von den Sternen kommen,” akustisch und symbolisch, aber symbolisch fiir die 
gittliche Gerechtigkeit in Mozarts Oper, nicht symbolisch fiir seine Kunst. 

18 Synaesthesie aus Klang, Geschmack, Geruch und Motorischem ist zur Darstellung 
der geistigen Wirkung von Musik meisterhaft gehandhabt auch im Bericht iiber den 
Vortrag der Arie Susannas “in jener Gartenszene . . . , wo wir den Geist der siiGen Leiden- 
schaft stromweise, wie die gewiirzte sommerliche Abendluft einatmen” (S. 235). Die Anwen- 
dung sinnespsychologischer Terminologie in unserer Feststellung zerstért notgedrungen den 
Eindruck volliger Einheit, in dem gerade der dichterische Wert besteht. 

% Nur E. Hofacker sieht die innere Harmonie des Aufbaus, wenn auch der Eindruck 
strenger Symmetrie in seiner Tabelle “‘Szenenfolge” uns etwas gezwungen herbeigefiihrt 
scheint (/.c. 113). 

* Erst erhebt sich lustiges Anekdoten-Erzihlen zu gebildeter Geselligkeit voll jovialer 
Warme, und von da zu gemeinsamem Musizieren. Hier halt Mérike inne, um den Leser 
auf das Kommende vorzubereiten, von der “siifen Bangigkeit” zu sprechen, mit der wir 
grofer Musik entgegensehen (S. 266), jenem Gefiihl, das beispielhaft sei fiir den Schauer 
ewiger Schénheit, der auf der Schwelle jedes erhabenen tragischen Kunstwerkes schwebe. 

So vorbereitet, wohnen wir Mozarts Klaviervortrag einiger Nummern aus Don Giovanni 
bei, darunter des “‘iiberschwenglich schénen” Sextetts, aber noch nicht des erschiitternden 
Finale. Eugenie sitzt tief im Grunde des Zimmers, “regungslos wie eine Bildsdule, und in 
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Morike — charakteristischer Weise im Vorbeigehen, als eine Art Rand- 
bemerkung, aber hier doch explicite—sein Glaubensbekenntnis als 
Kiinstler. Es ist véllig das des idealistischen Humanismus: Im tragischen 
Kunstwerk empfinden wir die Beriihrung mit dem Unendlichen. 


Der Mensch verlangt und scheut zugleich, aus seinem gewohnlichen Selbst ver- 
trieben zu werden, er fiihlt, das Unendliche wird ihn beriihren, das seine Brust 
zusammenzieht, indem es sie ausdehnen und den Geist gewaltsam an sich reifen 
will. Die Ehrfurcht vor der vollendeten Kunst tritt hinzu; der Gedanke, ein 
gottliches Wunder geniefien ... zu diirfen . . . fiihrt eine Art von Riihrung, ja 
von Stolz mit sich, vielleicht den gliicklichsten und reinsten, dessen wir fahig sind 
(S. 267). 

So wie in der Abschleifung alles Schroffen gibt sich die klassische Kunst- 
gesinnung auch im Aufbau der Novelle von Anfang bis zum Ende kund: 
Die Abfahrt im neuen Reisewagen rundet die eigentliche Geschichte ab, 
fiihrt sie zum Eingang—dem Eintreffen im ausfiihrlich geschilderten 
alten Reisewagen — zuriick und bezeichnet das Ende einer heiteren Epi- 
sode im'Leben des Helden. Eugeniens ahnungsvoller Blick in die Ferne, 
als sie auf das “béhmische Volkslied”’ sté%t — ein romantisches Motiv — 
ist dem Epilog vorbehalten. 


III 


Wenn ein Reprisentant der Grazie des Rokoko wie der Mozart unserer 





die Sache aufgelist auf einen solchen Grad, dafS sie die .. . Worte . . . nur ungeniigend 
zu erwidern vermochte” (S. 268). 

Aber nun ist die Neugierde der Gesellschaft auf die Kirchhofszene geweckt und Mozart 
schickt sich an, mit ein paar Worten iiber ihre Entstehungsgeschichte zu ihr selbst hinzu- 
fiihren. Dieses Intermezzo — das Gespriich zwischen den Eheleuten Mozart und Mozarts 
Bericht — hat wieder den Charakter neckender Konversation. Alltagliche Motive und Wen- 
dungen — der Schlafrock; verwiinschte, ganz unszeitige Geschaftigheit der Weiber; ich suchte, 
brummite, schalt; die greuliche Handschrift —iiberdecken Mozarts Bewegtheit in der Erin- 
nerung an jene seltsamen Stunden der Inspiration bis in die Wiedergabe ihrer selbst hinein. 
Die Drohung, die vom Grabe des Erschlagenen her urplétzlich das Gelaichter des Nacht- 
wachters haarstriubend unterbricht, war mir bereits in die Krone gefahren. . . . Einst- 
weilen héren Sie’s, so gut es sich hier machen lift” (S. 269). 

Es wird dunkel, und in der Erzahlung folgt jene unvergleichlich ernste, vom Klanglichen 
zum Aesthetischen und Metaphysischen schweifende Vergegenwartigung Mozartscher 
Musik, die wir oben zitiert haben (S. 210). Sie geht iiber ins alltiglich Biographische des 
Privatmannes Mozart. Von hier ist leicht ein Weg gefunden zum Hinwegscherzen persin- 
licher Bewegtheit (S. 208) im Bericht iiber die Einzelheiten der Entstehungsgeschichte: 
“ _.. denn es ging stark auf viere. ‘Natiirlich!’ versetzte Konstanze. “Nur bilde sich der 
schlaue Mann nicht ein, man sei so dumm gewesen, nichts zu merken’ ” (S. 272). 

Damit hat sich der Ton der Erzaihlung wieder viéllig hinabbegeben auf die Ebene non- 
chalant-heiterer Behandlung des Grofen, eine Ebene, auf der auch die Austragung prak- 
tischer Alltagsgeschifte ihren Platz hat. Balance mit dem Ernsten wird inmitten all der 
SpaiGe immer gewahrt (vgl. Anm. 8). Zu jenen Geschiften gehért auch das Geschenk der 
neuen Reisekutsche. 
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Novelle Schépfer solcher Erschiitterung sein kann wie der hier zur 
Sprache gebrachten, und ein Schreiber anmutig dahinflieSender Prosa wie 
Marike solcher Aufschwiinge fahig, dann wird auch dem wenig aufmerk- 
samen Leser die Hintergriindigkeit solchen Stils und die Problematik 
solchen Kiinstlertums bewuft; und er mag sich fragen, ob nicht die beste 
Anmut in gebiandigter Kraft ihre Quelle habe, in Tiefe des Erlebens, die 
sich bescheidet. Der Schluf, da die Existenz gerade des grofen heiteren 
Kiinstlers von Schwermut iiberschattet sein miisse, liegt nicht fern. Dies 
galt fiir Mérike, und so sah er Mozart. 

Vom Beginn an fallt denn auch dieser dunkle Schatten gelegentlich 
iiber unsere heitere Erzihlung, als plétzliches, leichtes Fleckchen erst 
da und dort, dann 6fter, bis der der sensitiven Eugenie zum being- 
stigenden Schmerz wird. Manchmal erscheint er in Mozarts eigenen 
Worten, ein andermal als Eugeniens Ahnung, nicht selten auch als 
tragische Ironie in Gesprichen anderer iiber Mozarts Zukunft,?° bewuBt 
dem Leser, aber nicht ihnen- Hie und da, im Widerspruch zum Prinzip 
reiner Gestaltung, macht der Dichter selbst direkte Aussagen iiber 
schwermiitige Anwandlungen seines Helden (Vgl. S. 203 dieses Artikels). 

Auf verschiedenartige Weisen bricht jene Schwermut durch—als 
Geldsorgen, als Kummer iiber eine unbefriedigende Karriere, als Sorge 
fiir das Werk nach frithem Tod, als Reue— ohne daf irgend eines dieser 
Motive als psychologisches Motiv fiir sich allein ausreichte. Als arti- 
stische “‘Motive’’—Leitmotive—zwar haben sie ihre sehr bestimmte Auf- 
gabe im Aufbau der Novelle, aber sie alle sind nur Verkleidungen der 
metaphysischen Schwermut des Kiinstlers iiberhaupt.”! Diese entspringt 
seiner ZugehGrigkeit zu zwei Welten und der sich daraus ergebenden 
Spannung: der Welt seiner unendlichen Sendung, seiner geistigen Exi- 
stenz, auf der einen, und der Verhaftetheit im irdischen Alltag, seinem 
kérperlichen Dasein, auf der anderen Seite. Als Sorge fiirs taigliche Brot, 
als Mangel an Mufe, als friiher Tod bedroht diese Welt, aus der doch 
wieder alle Inspiration stammt, die Hingabe ans schépferische Werk.” 
Selbst Mozarts gegebener Charakter in seinem So-und-nicht-anders, 
leicht ablenkbar und empfanglich fiir jeden Genuf—férdernd oder 
zerstérend— steht dem Tiefsten in ihm im Wege. Diese Doppeltheit 
seines Wesens wird von der Gattin ganz im Stil der Novelle héchst 


* Vgl. z.B. die heiter-iibermiitigen Gespriche, SS. 216, 223-227. 

* Mérike begniigt sich aber nur scheinbar mit dem Glauben an jene oberflichlichen 
Motive. Seine reservatio mentalis ist im vermutlich und besonders im zundchst des folgenden 
Satzes ausgedriickt: “Wer die Ursachen dieser Erscheinung nicht etwa tiefer suchen will, 
als sie vermutlich liegen, wird sie zunichst einfach in jenen. . . . Schwiichen finden” (S. 
217). 

® Kompositionell aufert sie sich beispielsweise in der dichten Aufeinanderfolge und 
Verstrickung der Eréterungen iiber Erwerb und kiinstlerische Schépfung SS. 220-223. 
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unfeierlich gekennzeichnet, als Mozart sich iiber den Mangel an un- 
beriihrter Natur in den Waldern des Praters, iiber den Geruch nach 
Kellnern und Saucen beklagt: “O unerh6rt!”’ rief sie, ‘‘so redet nun der 
Mann, dem gar nichts iiber das Vergniigen geht, Backhahnl im Prater zy 
speisen!” (S. 216). 

Der den verhiillenden Scherz und das understatement so liebende Autor 
Morike deutet in einem immer wiederkehrenden, anscheinend harmlosen 
und viel belachten Wesenszug Mozarts, wohl frei erfunden, die Gespal- 
tenheit dieses Menschen zwischen Hier und Dort an, zwischen Alltag und 
Kunst — in seiner Zerstreutheit. Vergessen wir nicht, daf§ das zentrale 
Begebnis der Erzihlung, welches die Handlung ins Leben ruft, und um 
welches die Geschichte kreist, das Abreifien der Pomeranze, ein Akt der 
Zerstreutheit ist. Als dies dem Komponisten widerfahrt, da ist sein 
Geist ‘‘abwesend”’— im Bereich der Musik, in der “lachenden Landschaft 
am Golf von Neapel” (S. 243), angeregt durch die “Einatmung des 
késtlichen Geruchs” (S. 229). Duett und Chor von Don Juan, 1, vii wer- 
den geboren,” die langgesuchte Weise, “einfaltig und kindlich und 
spriitzend vor Fréhlichkeit iiber und tiber” (S. 243). Aber “‘die Nemesis 
lauerte schon an der Hecke und trat jetzt hervor in Gestalt des entsetz- 
lichen Mannes im galonnierten blauen Rock,” das heifit des Schlofgirt- 
ners.% Die Welt des Alltaglichen, des den Kiinstler Bedrohenden, hat als 
“Nemesis” den schénen Traum zerrissen. Mozart schildert und benennt 
sie nur spafhaft, sieht sie im Grunde aber, mit MGrike, ernst. Und wenn 
Mozart vor dem Vortrag jenes “furchtbaren Chorals” inmitten der 
frohlichen Schlofgesellschaft die Kerzen ausléscht, so erzeugt er damit 
nicht nur die Illusion jener niachtlichen Kirchhofszene, sondern fiihrt 
auch die Zuhérer vom Musizieren als Medium und Stimulans gebildeter 
Geselligkeit hinweg zu ihrem einsamen Ich und zur Musik als meta- 
physischer Kraft. Das Dunkel und die “‘Totenstille” im Musikzimmer, 
die vorgetiuschte Nacht der Opernszene und die Stille der Komposi- 
tionsnacht, an die Mozart sich jetzt erinnert, sind zusammen mit den 
gleichzeitigen Vorgingen — der Beriihrtheit des munteren Kreises von 
ewigen Miachten, dem Untergang Don Juans, und Mozarts Todesge- 
danken, als er auf dem Weg von der vollendeten Komposition zu seinem 
“lieben Weibchen” einen Augenblick zauderte — in eine unldsliche see- 
lische und symbolische Einheit zusammengeschmolzen. 


*3 Morike hat dieses Ineinander von Assoziation und Inspiration ungemein reizvoll 
geschildert, es weit und sachkundig zuriickverfolgend. Wir haben Belege die Fiille, die 
zeigen, daf3 er Mozart hier die eigene Schaffensweise angedichtet hat. 

* Ob dieser nicht eine Reminiszenz an den Schlofgirtner in Eichendorfis Taugeniclts 
ist, der gleichfalls als Verkérperung philisterhafter, amusischer Alltagsgesinnung dem 
schweifenden Musikantengemiit gegeniibertritt? Der galonnierte furchteinfléBende 
Schlo£pfértner ist ihm dort zugesellt. 
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Ist der bedrohliche Kontrast zwischen irdischem Alltag und geistiger 
Aufgabe allgemeines Schicksal des Kiinstlers, so gibt es noch eine zweite 
Spannung, charakteristisch fiir Mozarts und Mérikes Kunst im beson- 
deren — die Polaritit zwischen Heiterkeit und Lebensfreude auf der 
einen, und Ernst und Angst vor Verginglichkeit auf der anderen Seite. 
Diese Polaritaét durchzieht die Novelle auch in Nebenhandlungen, Neb- 
enmotiven und sprachlichen Fiigungen” auf die beharrlichste, aber auch 
diskreteste Weise. Am deutlichsten wird dies, wo Bedrohung und Briich- 
igkeit selbst kollektiver Heiterkeit in die Erzihlung von aufen hineinge- 
tragen werden in der Schilderung des Riihrung erweckenden, auf dem 
Ancien Régime stammenden Orangenbiumchens: 


Es konnte nachst seinem persénlichen Werte zugleich als lebendes Symbol der 
feingeistigen Reize eines beinahe vergétterten Zeitalters gelten, ... das schon 
eine unheilvolle Zukunft in sich trug, deren welterschiitternder Eintritt dem 
Zeitpunkt unserer harmlosen [!] Erzaihlung bereits nicht ferne mehr lag (S. 247). 


Angeregt durch den Anblick, den Duft und die Umgebung dieses Bium- 
chens — ein siidlich klassisches Ganzes— hat Mozart vom neapolitani- 
schen Seefest, der Orangenschlacht, zu triumen begonnen, und die 
Schilderung seiner Erinnerungen ist im Anfang ganz auf Heiterkeit, 
Grazie, Leichtigkeit gegriindet.”* Aber in dieses fréhliche Spiel dringen 
Emst und Angst ein,?’ bis es sich allmahlich wieder in Heiterkeit auflést. 
Dieser letzte Abschnitt, der die Auflésung des Konfliktes bringt, weist 


% “Die feine Rite auf Eugeniens Wangen wich zwei Atemziige lang der dufersten 
Blisse” (S. 235); “die Drohung, die vom Grabe des Erschlagenen her urplitzlich das Ge- 
lichter des Nachtschwarmers haarstraubend unterbricht” (S. 269); “von leiser Furcht fiir 
ihn, an dessen liebenswertem Bild sie sich ergétzte’”’ (S. 274); “hinter allem unsdglichen 
Reiz, durch alle das geheimnisvolle Grauen der Musik hindurch” (S. 274 f.). Zur Kontrast 
schaffenden Wirkung der silbernen Posaunen (S. 270) vgl. die sprachlich und musikalisch 
gleich einsichtigen detaillierten Bemerkungen Herings (J.c. 365). 

* Hier ein paar dieser Motive und Wendungen: Und jetzt begann ein entziickendes 
Schauspiel.... Eine der Jungfrauen ...schickte ...ein paar Pomeranzen aus leichter 
Hand hiniiber, die, dort mit gleicher Leichtigkeit aufgefangen, alsbald zuriickkehrten; 
... S80 flog’s...in immer schnellerem Tempo hin und wieder.... Wir konnten die 
Geschicklichkeit auf beiden Seiten nicht genug bewundern...es waren gegen vierund- 
zwanzig Balle unaufhérlich in der Luft. . . . So angenehm . . . das Auge beschaftigt wurde, 
so lieblich gingen . . . die Melodien nebenher; . . . Tanze, Saltarelli, Canzoni a ballo, ein 
ganzes Quodlibet, auf Girlandenart leicht aneinandergehingt: Die jiingere Prinzef, ein 
holdes, unbefangenes Geschipf ... begleitete den Takt gar artig mit Kopfnicken; ihr 
Lacheln. ... Man kann sich nicht leicht etwas Hiibscheres denken . . . das Scharmiitzel . . . 
wie spielenderweis . . . auf den Wellen gaukelte . . .” (S. 240 f.). 

7 “Thre unniitze Wut, das Angstgeschrei der Madchen, der gewaltsame Widerstand einiger 
von ihnen, ihr Bitten und Flehen, fast erstickt vom iibrigen Alarm, des Wassers, der Musik, 
die plétzlich einen andern Charakter angenommen hatte—es war schén iiber alle Be- 
schreibung” (S. 241). 
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selbst wieder einen dreiteiligen Uebergang von verheifiungsvoller An- 
mut durch Ernst zu Heiterkeit auf:?8 


. .. daraus ging ein rosiger Knabe hervor mit silbernen Schwingen, mit Bogen, 
Pfeil und Kocher, und in anmutvoller Stellung schwebte er frei auf der Stange . . . 


die Gegenwart des Gottes und seine heftig vowirts eilende Gebirde [schien] das 
Fahrzeug fortzutreiben, dergestalt, da... die Schwimmer... die Hoffnung 
bald aufgaben und bei erschépften Kraften notgedrungen ihre Zuflucht zu dem 
verlassenen Schiffe nahmen . . . Ein stattliches Boot mit bewaffneten Kameraden 
[taucht auf. . .] Im Angesicht so drohender Umstinde [zeigten die Erschépften 
an,] 


daZ man giitlich unterhandeln wolle . . . und bald sah man... die guten Mid- 
chen alle bis auf eine, die mit Willen blieb, vergniigt mit ihren Liebhabern das 
... Schiff besteigen. — Hiermit war die Komédie beendigt (S. 242). 


Ihrer Schilderung hat Eugenie mit leuchtenden Augen gelauscht. Sie 
sieht in ihr “eine gemalte Symphonie von Anfang bis zu Ende . . . ein 
vollkommenes Gleichnis tiberdies des Mozartschen Geistes selbst in seiner 
ganzen Heiterkeit (S. 242).”?® Sie ist zugleich unwillkiirlich ein vollkom- 


8 Die dreigliedrige Entwicklung — Satz: Gegensatz: harmonische Auflésung — hat 
vielleicht ihre Beziehung zu Mérikes Weltauffassung im allgemeinen, zur Resignation im 
Idyll nach der Bedrohung des Gliicks durch finstere Miachte. Hering erkennt Aehnliches 
hier in den “Themen” der beiden Barken, ihres Kampfes und der Verséhnung am Ende. 
Diese Dreiteilung ist unserer nicht kongruent, sondern iiberlagert, aber sinnvoll analog, 
da der Ernst in Beziehung zum Kampf steht, die Freude in Beziehung zur Verséhnung: 
Dem Bericht des Seefestes “liegt, wenn man ihn als Musiker auf sich wirken laft, ganz 
zweifellos ein musikalisches Rauprinzip zugrunde, das der Sonatenform. . . . Dieser ganz 
der musikalischen Klassik ureigene Formtypus baut sich aus drei deutlich von einander 
getrennten Teilen auf. Stellt der erste Teil als Exposition . . . die beiden Themen neben 
einander, so bringt der zweite . . . die eigentliche Durchfiihrung, das heifit, die beiden 
Themen werden — oft nur spielerisch, spater . . . mit starkerer Betonung des Konfliktes— 
zu einander in nihere Beziehung gebracht, um schliefilich in der dritten Phase wieder 
nebeneinander zu stehen, blofi mit dem . . . Unterschied, da. . . das zweite Thema nun 
auch in die gleiche Tonart geriickt wird. Es wird also ideell durch eine aus dem Charakter 
der Themen bestimmte Entwicklung ein gewisser Ausgleich herbeigefiihrt. So liefen sich 
dann die beiden Barken als die beiden Themen dieser ‘Sonatenerzahlung’ bezeichnen, die 
sich ergebenden Konflikte, vom Spiel der Pomeranzen bis zum offenen Kampf um die 
geraubten Madchen, vertreten die Stelle der Durchfiihrung, und schlie®lich ware der 
Ausgleich in Frieden die Reprise.” Die genaue Entsprechung — bis in die Metaphorik 
dieser musiktheoretischen Definition hinein—ist in der Tat verbliiffend. 

29 Wieder mifversteht Pongs dieses Wort, als beziehe es sich auf den geistigen Prozef, 
der zich mit Mozart abspielt, auf das Erinnern dieser siidlichen Szenen im Banne des 
Orangenduftes, nicht auf den Inhalt dieser Erinnerungen: “Ein Wesenswort im geistigen 
Raum der Novelle. . . . So erscheint er gerade wie die bildende Urkraft selbst. Und ist es 
nicht, als wenn alles, was Mozart eben jetzt vor unseren Augen durchlebt, das ganz 
Begebnis mit dem Pomeranzenbaum, selber zum vollkommenen Gleichnis seines Geistes 
wiirde (S. 253).” 
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menes Gleichnis der Kunst des nachromantischen Morike in ihrer von 
dunklen Miachten dauernd bedrohten, aber schlieSlich triumphierenden 
oder gefaSten Heiterkeit, und sie spiegelt thematisch und in der Wort- 
wahl die Grund-Spannung der Novelle. 

Eugenies hoher menschlicher Rang und ihr Kunstsinn sind Eigen- 
schaften, kraft derer sie Mozart besser versteht, als ihre derberen Ver- 
wandten es je kénnten. Diese Eigenschaften gehéren zu ihrem allezeit 
giiltigen Charakter. Zugleich aber hat sie die romantische Fiahigkeit 
telepathischer Ahnung; kraft ihrer fihlt sie Mozarts nahen Tod. Als 
Eugenie, nach Mozarts Abreise von jener Ahnung gequilt, zum Klavier 
schreitet, an dem er gesessen, und absichtslos ein Liederbuch 6ffnet, spielt 
ihr diese Gabe gerade jenes Lied in die Hinde, das zu ihren Ahnungen 
pat. Sie ist “betreten” — wieder eine mildernde Ausdrucksweise. Aber 
auch hier riickt MGrike, im Gegensatz zu dem, was der Romantiker getan 
hatte, vom Mysteridsen ab, ganz ahnlich wie in der Erklirung von 
Mérikes Schwermut (Vgl. Anm. 21). Er reduziert es mildernd zum 
Zufall— so wie naheliegende Ursachen jene Schwermut “‘zunichst” und 
“vermutlich” begriinden konnten— ohne sich doch der menschlichen 
Wirkung dieses anscheinend mehr als zufalligen Zusammentreffens zu 
begeben :°° 


In einer Stimmung, wie die ihrige, wird der natiirlichste Zufall leicht zum Orakel. 
Wie sie es aber auch verstehen wollte, der Inhalt war derart, daf ihr, indem sie die 
einfachen Verse wieder durchlas, heifie Triinen entfielen (S. 276 f.). 


IV 


Diese letzte Szene mit Eugenie als sichtbarem Helden und dem schon 
fernen Mozart als Gegenstand der Erinnerung* ist im Druck, zwei 
Seiten lang, als eine Art Anhang durch einen Strich von den fiinfzig 
Seiten der eigentlichen Handlung getrennt. Ein Riickblick, gibt er noch- 
mals den Sinn der Erzahlung in nochmals verdichteter Form. An sich 
schon wiirde er seinen Zweck erfiillen, Abschluf zu sein. Doch Morike ist 
zu sehr formender Kiinstler, um sich mit einer bloSen Aussage an Stelle 


* Um so weniger, als der Leserkreis, fiir den Mérike schrieb, wuBte, daf Mozart in 
jungen Jahren starb. In kiinstlerischer Zuriickhaltung verzichtete Mérike aber darauf, 
die Sentimentalitat des Lesers anzurufen und verwandelte den geplanten Titel “Mozart 
auf seiner Jetzten Reise nach Prag” in den jetzigen (Vgl. Unveréffentlichte Briefe, hgg. von 
F. Seebaf (Stuttgart, 1941], S. 230, An Hermann Hauff, 24. xii. 1852). 

* Das Moritz von Schwindsche Biedermeiser-Interieur steht in vollkommenem Einklang 
mit der Stimmung dieser Szene: “Einige Augenblicke spater, als sie durchs groSe Zimmer 
oben ging, das eben gereinigt und in Ordnung gebracht worden war, und dessen vorgezogene 
griindamastne Fenstergardinen nur ein sanftes Dimmerlicht zuliefen, stand sie wehmiitig 
vor dem Klaviere still. Durchaus war es ihr wie ein Traum zu denken, wer noch vor wenigen 
Stunden davorgesessen habe” (S. 275). 
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eines bildhaft Geformten, eines Symbols, zu begniigen.* So riickt er an 
die kompositionell bedeutendste Stelle, an das Ende, wie eine jener auf 
den Inhalt hindeutenden Rokoko-Abschlufi-Vignetten das kleine Gedicht, 
das Eugenie zu heifien Trinen geriihrt hat: 


Ein Tannlein griinet wo, 
Wer weifi? im Walde, 
Ein Rosenstrauch, wer sagt, 
In welchem Garten? 
Sie sind erlesen schon, 
Denk’ es, 0 Seele! 
Auf deinem Grab zu wurzeln 
Und zu wachsen. 


Zwei schwarze Réflein weiden 
Auf der Wiese, 
Sie kehren heim zur Stadt 
In muntern Spriingen. 
Sie werden schrittweis gehn 
Mit Deiner Leiche, 
Vielleicht, vielleicht noch eh 
An ihren Hufen 
Das Eisen los wird, 
Das ich blitzen sehe. 


Wie eine solche Vignette, so gestaltet dieses Gedicht ornamental 
wiederholend das in sich polare Hauptthema der Erzihlung — verging- 
liche Schénheit und iiberschattete Freude, “media in vita in morte 
sumus.”’ Aber Vita wird nicht herabgesetzt wie in der mittelalterlichen 
Verginglichkeitsmahnung. Drei anmutige Gebilde, zwei von ihnen durch 
Diminutiva bezeichnet, sind seine Subjekte: ein Téannlein, ein Rosen- 
strauch, RéGBlein — das Tannlein wie eine allegorische Figur fiir Natur, der 
Rosenstrauch wie ein Emblem fiir Schénheit, die weidenden und in 
muntern Spriingen heimkehrenden R6flein wie ein Sinnbild fiirs 
Leben. Die Anschauung solcher Grazie, einbezogen in den Kreis der 
Verginglichkeit, erweckt Wehmut wie oft Mozarts heitere Musik oder 
des Kiinstlers Existenz.” Schwarz und munter, bezogen auf dasselbe Sub- 
jekt, sind bezeichnender Weise die einzigen Attribute des Gedichts. Doch 


31a Vgl. das schweigende Todessymbol im monologischen Bericht der Todesfurcht im 
Dunkel der Nacht: “Ich sagte zu mir selbst: Wenn du noch diese Nacht wegstiirbest und 
miiftest deine Partitur an diesem Punkt verlassen: ob dir’s auch Ruh’ im Grabe lief’? — 
Mein Auge hing am Docht des Lichts in meiner Hand und auf den Bergen von abgetropftem 
Wachs. Ein Schmerz bei dieser Vorstellung durchziickte mich einen Moment” (S. 271). 

® Wehmut, aber nicht “tiefe Erschiitterung,” von der Pongs spricht (S. 256). Das 
Gedicht ist elegisch, nicht tragisch. 
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trotz aller Wehmut haftet hier das Auge auf der Schénheit des Lebens 
und der Natur und auf der Freude, die das Leben durchglinzt. Und so 
ereignet sich das Erstaunliche, daf die letzte, die im Gedichtnis verhar- 
rende Zeile eines Gedichtes, das als besorgte Betrachtung eines vom 
Untergang bedrohten heiteren Daseins zur Besinnung auffordert, ein 
Bild und nachhallender Klang der Lebensfreude ist: 


... noch eh 
An ihren Hufen 
Das Eisen los wird, 
Das ich blitzen sehe.** 


Dies ist der Ausklang von Morikes letzter Dichtung und reifstem Pro- 
sawerk.* Er hat in ihm als einziger im neunzehnten Jahrhundert nach 


% In discursiver Prosa entspricht diesem lyrischen Bild innerer Spannung zwischen 
Wehmut und Lust MGrikes Nachsatz zur Schilderung von Mozarts Gram und Todesahnung 
(S. 203): “Doch wissen wir, auch diese Schmerzen rannen, abgeklirt und rein, in jenem 
tiefen Quell zusammen, der, aus hundert goldenen Réhren springend, im Wechsel seiner 
Melodien unerschépflich, alle Qual und alle Seligkeit der Menschenbrust ausstrémte” 
(S. 219 f.). 

* Unhaltbar ist angesichts der letzten Zeile sowohl wie des ganzen Gedichtes die Be- 
hauptung, dai die Novelle “in einem diisteren Ahnen ausklinge (Sandomirsky, S. 57),” 
dafi der “Ausgang der Novelle so diister” sei (S. 60), daf8 das Gedicht diister klinge (S. 72). 
Dies steht im Widerspruch zur dichterischen Wirklichkeit des Gedichts, das — im Sinne der 
Gattung — mehr ist als ein innerhalb des Gedichtes ausdriicklich vorgebrachter Gedanke, 
und zur Wirklichkeit des Gedichtes als konzentrierte symbolische Riickschau auf die ganze 
Novelle. Bedrohte Heiterkeit ist ihr Charakter, und Riihrung deshalb ihre Wirkung — eine 
Wirkung, die von Diisterkeit nie ausgehen kénnte.— 

Wir haben es im Laufe dieser Untersuchung grundsitzlich vermieden, Form und Gehalt 
der Novelle aus anderen Quellen zu erschliefen als aus dem Text selbst, kénnen aber hier, 
am Schlusse, doch nicht der Versuchung widerstehen, ein AufSerung Mérikes zu zitieren, 
die das aus dem Text gefundene Ergebnis als seine Absicht bestatigt. Nach einer Vorlesung 
des Manuskripts berichtet er, er sei “der gewiinschten Aufnahme im gréferen Publikum 
beinahe gewif. Gestern las ich die Novelle...einer ganz guten Gesellschaft . . . Sie 
hatten groSe Freude daran. Auch die AuSerungen Wolffs . . . taten mir besonders wohl. 
Er sei, sagte er, ungeachtet der vorherrschenden Heiterkeit, oder vielmehr durch die Art 
derselben, aus einer wehmiitigen Riihrung gar nicht heraus gekommen. Das ist es aber, was ich 
eigentlich bezweckte.” (An Hartlaub [Friihjahr 1855], in Eduard Morikes Briefe, ausgew. 
von K. Fischer und R. Krausz, 1903-04.) 

Balance aus Wehmut und Heiterkeit, die immer wieder Mérikes Werken einen ein- 
aigartigen Klang gibt, findet sich als zirtlich gehiitete Stimmung schon 1824, beschrieben 
in einem Brief an Waiblinger. Dieser kenne wohl das Gefiihl, “da es zuweilen héchst 
angenehm ist, wenn so der Tag...naf und melancholisch angeriickt kommt. Dieser, 
und dadurch unser eigenes Wesen scheint dann einen bestimmten, geruhigen Charakter 
zu bekommen, das Leben selber scheint, wie das Griin von Bergen und Baumen, auf 
diesem sanften, aschgrauen Grund erst recht betrachtenswert und innig. Unser Innerliches 
fiihlt sich sonderbar geborgen und guckt wie ein Kind, das sich mit verhaltenem Jauchzen 
vor dem nassen Ungestiim draufen versteckt, mit hellen Augen durchs Vorhingel . . . 
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Goethe Stile, d.h. Lebensformen und Lebens-Schau, eines mehrere Ge. 
nerationen umspannenden Zeitraums deutscher Kultur in Eintracht ge- 
bracht, nicht als Eklektiker, sondern kraft seiner Persénlichkeit, fiir die 
die goldene Mitte—die “goldene”—das Natiirliche ist. Und er hat noch in 
der letzten Zeile dem Kunstwerke, das dem zerlegenden Forscher allzu 
leicht als eine wiederholbare Synthese von Stilen erscheint, die un- 
verkennbare Farbung des persénlichen Temperamentes gewahrt — 
Temperament, Ton und Farbe, um derentwillen uns Mérikes Werk wert 
und unersetzbar ist. 
Franz H. MAUTNER 


Ohio Wesleyan University 





[Und darauf das Gegenstiick zum Epilog, einschlieflich des Gedichts:] O lieber Wilhelm 
... wenn Du jetzt hier bei mir auf dem Sopha... safest und sahest die freundliche 
Dammerung .. . die leeren Stiihle so etwas geistermafig umherstehen und den Regen 
drau®en . . —iiberall Ruhe und fast Wehmut! Dann denke ich, miifit es Dir auch so sein 
wie mir, ‘wohl[!] namlich, halb weinerlich und lustig.” (Eduard Mérike, Briefe, hgg. von 
Friedrich Seeba8, Wunderlich Verlag, S. 26 f.) 
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XVII 


UNIQUE AND REPEATED SITUATIONS AND THEMES 
IN READE’S FICTION 


HARLES READE had the romancer’s fondness for startling and 

rare, even unparalleled incidents, and heaped up thousands of such 
incidents in his thoroughly docomented notebooks.! Yet throughout his 
fiction he utilized the same formulas and situations over and over again. 
Here is an anomaly which demands analysis and explanation. 


I 


The melodrama and the romance (and to some degree the epic) must 
be made up of swift successions of startling incident. Under the heading 
of “Striking and Pictorial Incidents” Reade collected in his notebooks the 
materials which made his novels “sensational,” the “matter-of-fact ro- 
mances”’ that he desired them to be.? Wrecks of vessels,* and explosions of 
a forge,* of a grindstone,® of a chimney,® and in a mine,’ are matched by 
such headings as “Accidents,” “Disasters,” “Wrecks,” “Fire,” “Burst,” 
in his notebooks. Life-and-death physical encounters are another type 
of violent incident that forms a necessary part of the plot of any Reade 
novel. “Pen in hand,” he confesses, “I am fond of hot passions and pic- 
torial incidents.’”® 

Though he could string together one lively incident after another—as 
he demonstrates brilliantly, if too lavishly, in The Cloister and the Hearth, 
he was aware that life is never so continuously exciting as his romances. 
Yet he was never fully at ease in depicting quiet scenes, and always apolo- 
gized for them when they seemed to him necessary, having a fear that 
he would thereby lose readers. “‘I have described in full this day,” he says 
of an eventless twenty-four hours in Gerard’s and Denys’ march, “be- 
cause it must stand in this narrative as the representative of many such 
days. .. . Stirring events come by fits and starts. . . . Life is an intermit- 
tent fever. Now all narrators . . . are compelled to slur these barren por- 
tions of time,—or else line trunks.” He admits that “life has been mainly 
composed in all ages” of “ordinary personages and incidents,’ but he 
acts on the principle that “Interest flags when trouble ceases.” 

'See my “Charles Reade’s Notebooks,” SP, xxv. 


? A footnote to the Preface of Hard Cask says: “Without sensation there can be no 
interest.” Cf. also Readiana: The Sham Sample Swindle, where he commends “striking” 


and “strong” incidents. 3 Hard Cash, chap. xu-x111; Foul Play, chap. Xt. 
* Put Yourself in His Place, chap. v. 5 Tbid., chap. XI. 
° Ibid., chap. XXXII. 7A Perilous Secret, chap. Xx. 
* Good Stories: Rus. 9 The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. xx1x. 
” Tbid., chap. XXXVIII. 4 Perilous Secret, chap. XXvm. 
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A long apology to the same effect begins chapter x_vu1 of Hard Cash, 
Once more he admits that “‘No life was ever yet a play: I mean an un- 
broken sequence of dramatic incidents.” But then he takes up and an- 
swers a young critic’s objection to the sensational writer’s falsification of 
life. ‘The gospels skip fifteen years of the most interesting life Creation 


has witnessed. ... Epics, dramas, novels, histories, chronicles, reports 
of trials at law... all narratives... except those which .. . nobody 
reads, abridge the uninteresting facts...and dwell as Nature never 


did on the interesting.”’ He asks his readers to be patient while he dwells 
on a quiet year which has succeeded ‘“‘a year big with strange events,” 

He gives vent to uneasy distress many times in Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long. This early novel is a quiet love story which pictures county 
society in Trollope’s fashion. It will cause fewer twentieth century read- 
ers to laugh at its author’s melodramatic violence than any of his other 
novels. But he wrote it with the same attitude that appears elsewhere: 
“Tn the absence of striking incidents, it may be well to notice the progress 
of character.” “Should these characters,” he says in the preface, “im- 
bedded in carpet incidents, interest the public at all, they will probably 
reappear in more potent scenes.” Though Mrs. Bazagette says in the first 
chapter that “‘great troubles only come in stories,” Reade himself refers 
to “our mild tale’’;* says sympathetically that Arthur, a youngster, 
“sought out with care such wild romances as give entirely false views of 
life”; and in a footnote defines “domestic” derisively as ‘‘Latin for 
‘tame.’ Ex.,... ‘story of domestic interest,’ or ‘chronicle of small 
beer’.””5 He asserts, too, that as David Dodd told sea yarns his hearers 
“‘were away in thought out of a carpeted temple of wax, small talk, non- 
entity, and nonentities, away to sea breezes.’’® 

When sea-breezes blow through the pages of Reade’s novels, out of the 
ordinary things occur that have little to do with the typical and the uni- 
versal. In theory Reade preferred the incident that in one way or an- 
other seemed to him absolutely new. Early in his writing career, in Peg 
W offington (1852), the idea of the “‘matter-of-fact romance” was dawning 
in his mind, for he speaks approvingly of “‘one striking incident” in “a 
piece deficient in facts.””"” In another early work, Clouds and Sunshine 
(before 1854) based on George Sand’s Claudie, he rejoices in “‘a strange 
situation. .. . Marriage offered to a woman before a man’s face who had 
tried to kill himself for her but yesterday; and offered by a man who had 
neglected her entirely for five years, and had declined her under more 
favorable circumstances.”’!’ In his first long novel, It is Never too Late to 


2 Griffith Grant, Chap. xtv. 13 Chap. I. 14 Chap. viii. 
4 Chap. vI. 16 Chap. I. 17 Chap. XIII. 18 Chap. rx. 
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Mend (1856), he again shows his bent toward the extraordinary. Parson 
Eden interrogated Gilso, an old soldier, about his life and ‘‘fished up all 
the pearls—the more remarkable passages’”’;!® and later in the same novel 
Reade expresses satisfaction with his selection of another episode by 
speaking of “the features of this strange incident.’ 

He exults openly in the novelty of three of the incidents in The Cloister 
and the Hearth (1861). He calls the painting of an enemy’s corpse with 
phosphorus an event “unparalleled in the history of mankind”; a hired 
assassin’s saving of his intended victim from suicide by drowning “per- 
haps without a parallel in the history of mankind’’;” the circumstances 
under which Brother Clement lives with Margaret, “to the best of my be- 
lief, unique.” He boasts in like manner of incidents in later novels.” 

He shows in a negative way also that he prizes the unexampled situa- 
tion; that he does not want to attempt what has too often been done be- 
fore. To tell how onlookers at a gaming palace gradually become players 
“would be to write a little comedy that others have already written.’”’® 
“A company of pilgrims” he declares “‘a subject too well painted by oth- 
ers for me to go and daub.’ Concerning a babes-in-the-wood episode, he 
says he does not wish “to dwell too long on what has been so often and so 
well written by others.’’’ “The horrors of entombment in a mine have 
... been described better than any other calamity which befalls living 
men,” he says in connection with such a scene; and he finds his only jus- 
tification in “the true characteristic feature of this sad scene . . . an assas- 
sin and his victims were involved in one terrible calamity.’’”8 


II 


Yet when a writer with a melodramatic and romantic mind selects for 
eventual fictional use materials to put in his notebooks, a curious contra- 
diction results. It appears that the unusual itself falls into patterns and 
can be classified. The same thing is true of those lurid items which have 
always shared space with more sober records in respectable newspapers, 
and from which the tabloids of our day draw their principal sustenance. 
In the press, at least, history repeats both its dignities and grotesqueries. 
It is to be expected, then, that Reade’s notebooks, largely dependent on 
newspaper clippings, should show an attraction towards both the start- 


19 Chap. vr. 20 Chap. XLIx. 21 Chap. XXxII. 

” Chap. LXvit. 23 Chap. xcv1, footnote. 

*See Hard Cash, chap. xxxvm, xt; Foul Play, chap. x1x; Griffith Gaunt, chap. x1v; 
A Perilous Secret, chap. xx11t; Singleheart, and Doubleface, chap. v. 

* A Woman Hater, chap. vit or Ix, according to edition. 

* The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. Lxxrv. 

* A Terrible Temptation, chap. XXx1x. 28 4 Perilous Secret, chap. Xxm. 
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ling, and the startling which recurs. It is hard to determine how far life 
itself, journalists’ ideas of what people like to read about, and Reade’s 
own attraction to certain types of abnormal, vivid incident are individu- 
ally responsible for such recurrence. But the reappearance of some kinds 
of incident is undeniably conspicuous. Women in men’s clothes, prema- 
ture interment, fires, fights, explosions, accidents, wrecks, disasters are 
perennial yet extraordinary events which are among the staples of jour- 
nalism and of Reade’s notebooks and novels. 

Such an explanation can only partly account for the most peculiar fea- 
ture of the fiction of a man who stressed the unparalleled and the unique 
in incident, and who made vast accumulations of such incidents in his 
notebooks. The fact is that he ever and again employed not only the odd 
but also the usual situation, the situation that belongs to the common 
stock of the dramatist and novelist. Furthermore, he incessantly pulled 
out of his fictional grab-bag the same principal plot, and employed twice, 
thrice, or oftener a great number of minor incidents. 

The main scheme of sending a hero away from home, a romantic staple, 
is used again and again: in It is Never too Late to Mend the hero is in Aus- 
tralia, in Peg Woffington in London, in White Lies at war, in The Cloister 
and the Hearth on the road to Rome, in Hard Cash on shipboard, in 
Griffith Gaunt in a distant English county, in Hard Cash and A Terrible 
Temptation in insane asylums, in Put Yourself in His Place in America 
(off stage), in A Simpleton in Africa, in A Wandering Heir in America. 

The reasons why the hero leaves home and the consequences of his de- 
parture vary, but they are markedly similar. Sometimes he goes to get 
enough money to marry on: in Jt is Never too Late to Mend, The Cloister 
and the Hearth, Put Yourself in His Place. In A Simpleton he goes to get 
enough money to stay married. In Jt is Never too Late to Mend there isa 
debt on the estate of the hero, in The Cloister and the Hearth the heroine’s 
father has long overpaid a debt; and in these two novels, and in Hard 
Cash, the creditor, a designing business man, works against the hero while 
he is away. The hero’s death is falsely reported in The Cloister and the 
Hearth,?® White Lies,°° and A Simpleton,* and he is supposed but not 
really dead in Hard Cash,” Griffith Gaunt, and Put Yourself in His Place. 
The heroine is courted while the hero is away in The Cloister and the 
Hearth,® Hard Cash,* Griffith Gaunt,® Foul Play,* and Put Yourself in 
His Place.” Attempts are made to seduce the hero while he is away from 
the heroine in Hard Cash, and The Cloister and the Hearth.*® 


29 Chap. LXXXII. 80 Chap. XXVII. 31 Chap. XII, XIV. 
32 Chap. xttx (David Dodd). 33 Chap. LXXVI. 
34 Chap. XXXVIII. 8 Chap. Xxx. % Chap. LXIv. 


37 Chap. XXxXvi. 38 Chap. XL. 39 Chap. LXI. 
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The hero’s being far from home brings about bigamy often, or near 
bigamy, and especially cases—bigamous or not—in which a woman may 
truly be said to be “neither maid, wife, nor widow.” These situations— 
and the phrase*® held, at least in literature, most curious and steady 
charms for the early and middle Victorians. Reade used the phrase first in 
The Lost Husband, which tas one of three adaptations of La Dame de la 
Halle running in London theatres in May, 1852. He used it twice in The 
Cloister and the Hearth to describe Margaret’s relationship to Brother 
Clement.“ It denotes the bigamous Gaunt’s second wife, Mercy Vint,“ 
and in A Perilous Secret the villain says falsely that Lucy is “neither 
maid, wife, nor widow.’ In Put Yourself in His Place, when the heroine 
has just been (apparently) married to the villain, whose perfidy she has 
just discovered, the comment is made that she might be “maid, wife, and 
widow all her days.’”* Here, as in the alternative title of The Cloister and 
the Hearih—“Maid, Wife, and Widow’’—the heroine, paradoxically, is 
at the same time “‘neither.”’ In Hard Cash, when Mrs. Dodd does not 
know whether her husband is alive or not, she is declared to be “wife and 
no wife.’47 To complete this record of doubtfully marital situations: 
Bigamy is a vital part of the plot of Clouds and Sunshine and Singleheart, 
and Doubleface; and Mr. Vane, who is married, takes Peg Woffington for 
his mistress as the bigamous Griffith Gaunt takes Mercy Vint as his sec- 
ond wife. 

The hero’s departure from home on a quest and his love affair with 
a second woman while on that quest are situations as old as romance. 
Reade’s success with the plot of the travelling hero in his first three-vol- 
ume novel probably encouraged him to use it in later fiction. His own 
strong vagrant tendencies are shown in his frequent trips to Paris, and in 
his maintenance of living quarters at Ipsden, Oxford, and London. 
Plainly he also satisfied his wanderlust, vicariously, through the journey- 
ing heroes of his novels. 

Usually not related to this main plot of the hero away from home are 
further means of creating love interest which are used more than once. 
For at least three reasons Reade had an interest in clergymen, an interest 
which affected his plotting: he held a fellowship from Magdalen which 
demanded celibacy, he fancied himself as lay preacher to the universe, 


“Ts it proverbial, or improved from Measure for Measure (v, 1, 171): “Neither maid’ 
widow, nor wife”? Jane Eyre (1847) seems to have ushered in this bigamous era. For Miss 
Bronte’s apparent debt to Le Fanu for the plot, see Edna Kenton: “A Forgotten Creator 
of Ghosts,” Bookman (N. Y.), Lxrx, 530-531. The Gothic romances are also influential. 

“ Act 1, p. 5, in the Harvard Library copy (Lacy). 

© Readiana: The Rights and the Wrongs of Authors, Fifth Letter. 

“ Chap. xc, XcvI. “ Griffith Gaunt, chap. XLII. 

“ Chap. xxv. 46 Chap. XxxXIx. 47 Chap. XLrIx. 
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and his mother differed from his father in being an ardent church mem- 
ber. Reade used clergymen thus: A clergyman comes or tries to come be- 
tween husband and wife in Griffith Gaunt** and A Terrible Temptation,” 
between hero and sweetheart in Hard Cash.*° The comfort of clergymen 
is looked after by the heroines of It is Never too Late to Mend and Griffith 
Gaunt: Susan Merton, of the former novel, straightens Parson Eden’s 
room®! as Mrs. Gaunt and her maid brighten Father Leonard’s.” A 
woman is in church where her lover preaches in The Cloister and the 
Hearth® and Griffith Gaunt. 

The following repeated amatory situations come about without clerical 
assistance: A passionate woman loves a hero bound to another woman in 
Pet Woffington (Peg), Hard Cash (Mrs. Archbold), and Griffith Gaunt 
(Caroline Ryder). The heroine is sooner or later on friendly terms with 
the wife or woman friend of the hero in Peg Woffington,® Griffith Gaunt,* 
Put Yourself in His Place and A Simpleton.** Reade had no such flatter- 
opinion of what he called “fcemina vera” as these last repetitions might 
seem to indicate. When he began to write, he had used the situation in 
Peg Woffington; it contributed to a happy ending. Another contribution 
is made when “bereaved parties console each other.” Reade uses this ex- 
pression when loving women, given up by unfaithful or bigamous hus- 
bands, resort to other lovers, who have themselves been unsuccessful else- 
where. It describes the circumstances under which Peg Woffington takes 
up with Pomander,®® and Mercy Vint marries Neville.® 


48 Chap. xx, XXV, etc. 49 Chap. XvI. 50 Chap. XXXVIII. 

51 Chap. XvIr. 52 Chap. XvI. 53 Chap. LXXXVI. 

54 Chap. XVII. 55 Chap. XIII. 56 Chap. XLII. 

57 Jael Dence throughout; Lady Cicely, chap. xi. 

58 Phoebe Dale. 59 Chap. xmr. 

6° Griffith Gaunt, chap. xLv. Other repeated love situations are these: A leading male 
character falls off a horse near the door of one who first nurses and later marries him in 
Griffith Gaunt (chap. xxv1) and A Simpleton (chap. rv). An aunt or a nurse lives at a dis- 
tance from the heroine in Love Me Little, Love Me Long (chap. x1v), A Woman Hater (chap. 
XXI or XxIII, according to edition), White Lies (chap. xxxv1), A Perilous Secret (chap. xX). 
At her house the heroine meets the villain in A Woman Hater, and the hero in A Perilous 
Secret and Love Me Little. In White Lies a child is hidden there. There are clandestine 
marriages or attempts at them in White Lies (chap. xxx), The Cloister and the Hearth (chap. 
x), and A Perilous Secret (chap. xxv). The heroine’s room hides the hero from pursuers in 
Hard Cash (chap. xtv) and The Cloister and the Hearth (chap. xtv). A lover is outside the 
heroine’s room in the moonlight in Hard Cash (chap. 11), Griffith Gaunt (chap. x), Foul Play 
(chap. v), 4 Women Hater (chap. xvii or xIx, according to edition). Duels take place or 
are imminent in Griffith Gaunt (chap. v1) and Christie Johnstone (chap. xv). A coach is stuck 
in the mud in Art and Peg Woffington (chap. v): in the former story the hero rescues the 
heroine, in the latter the villain rescues the hero’s wife. A father financially embarrassed 
wishes his daughter to marry a wealthy suitor in Griffith Gaunt (chap. v1), and It is Never 
too Late to Mend (chap. Lxxx). In Put Yourself in His Place (chap. xxvu1) and A Simpleton 
(chap. 1) a father opposes a poor suitor. A father advises or insists on a son-in-law’s taking 
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Some of these situations are obviously as old as fiction, but at the same 
time especial favorites in the sensational novel. The sensational also 
characterizes situations in which the love interest is not dominant. A false 
js substituted for a true heir in A Terrible Temptation, A Wandering Heir, 
A Perilous Secret. A mole is a mark of identification in The Cloister and the 
Hearth® and Griffith Gaunt. (Cf. the notorious strawberry mark in other 
sensational novels.) 

Death has some connection with the following repetitions, some of 
which suggest the kinship of the Gothic romance, Victorian melodrama, 
and the sensational novel. Corpses with dubious identity appear in Grif- 
fith Gaunt,” Put Yourself in His Place,* and A Wandering Heir.“ There is 
about to be premature interment (cf. Poe) in Hard Cash® and in A 
Woman Hater; in both cases the supposed dead man is brought to by 
water poured from above. A tombstone is set up prematurely in Love Me 
Little, Love Me Long®™ and in White Lies.** Rings appear on a dangling 
arm, in Hard Cash when the insensible Dodd is under a tarpaulin,® in A 
Woman Hater on the finger of a man thought dead,” in Put Yourself in 
His Place as a means of identification,” and in Foul Play on a hand that 
comes through a wall.” In White Lies the hero is supposed dead because 
of the explosion of a bastion,” in Put Yourself in His Place because of the 





out insurance in A Simpleton (chap. v) and in Put Yourself in His Place (chap. vm). A 
woman’s initials are woven in hair into a shirt in Griffith Gaunt (chap. xxx11), into a hand- 
kerchief in A Woman Hater (chap. 1x or x, according to edition). A father watches his 
daughter through binoculars in A Perilous Secret (chap. v), and a lover watches his beloved 
through a telescope in White Lies (chap. 11). 

“ Chap. xcr. Other plot items in Reade’s (and usually in many other novelists’) stock- 
in-trade are these: The heroine of Put Yourself in His Place becomes a Protestant nun 
(chap. xt11r), and in A Terrible Temptation a woman disguises herself as a sister of charity 
(chap. v, viz). The orphan heroine has two guardians in Love Me Little, Love Me Long and 
A Wandering Heir; and a male and female protector watch over the heroine and fight with 
each other in Love Me Little and A Woman Hater (chap. m). The hero deciphers deeds in 
Clouds and Sunshine (chap. 1) and in Love Me Litile; in Put Yourself in His Place he also 
deciphers brasses (chap. xrx). A locked door, behind which the hero protects himself, is 
removed from its hinges in Hard Cask (chap. xiv) and Put Yourself in His Place (chap. 
xm). In Art and in A Terrible Temptation (chap. m1) a sister accompanies a woman who 
comes from the country and leads an immoral life in the city. There are sieges in White 
Lies (chap. xxxrx) and The Cloister and the Hearth (chap. xtvm); fox-hunts in A Terrible 
Temptation (chap. xiv) and Griffith Gaunt (chap. 1); university boat races in Hard Cash 
(chap. 1) and A Terrible Temptation (chap. xiv). A bell alarm is set off by an unsuspecting 
foot in A Terrible Temptation (chap. xx) and It is Never too Late to Mend (chap. Lxv); and 
one is arranged, but not used, in White Lies (chap. v1). Sick witnesses delay a trial in Hard 
Cash (chap. L) and Foul Play (chap. txv); and there is a third delayed trial in Tit for Tat 


(chap. v). Chap. xxxvim. 6 Chap. XXX, XXXII. & Chap. m1. 
® Chap. XLrx. 6 Chap. xi or xiv depending on edition. 87 Chap. XxI. 
Chap. XxxI. 69 Chap. xIx. 7 Chap. xm or xv, according to edition. 
” Chap. xxxmt. 7 Chap. LXIr. 73 Chap. XL. 
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explosion which wrecks his workshop.” Children are killed off by diph- 
theria (called croup) in Griffith Gaunt,” A Terrible Temptation,” and A 
Perilous Secret.” 

Similar incidents sometimes appear in more than one novel because 
Reade was expressing a consistent conviction or prejudice. His interest 
in what he called ‘‘medicina laici’” often caused a repetition of incidents, 
In Clouds and Sunshine Corporal Patrick would have died if his blood 
had been let;78 in Peg Woffington Sir Charles Pomander dodges bleed- 
ing;’? in The Cloister and the Hearth Gerard refuses to be bled;*° and in 
Griffith Gaunt a doctor bleeds Gaunt foolishly.*! Transfusion of blood is 
an idea in a doctor’s mind in White Lies,®* is suggested by Laure for her 
sister later in the same novel,® and is actually resorted to in Griffith 
Gaunt. As in Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire (which Reade adapted 
under the title of The Robust Invalid) and Shaw’s The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
diagnoses by several doctors differ in Hard Cash,® The Cloister and the 
Hearth, Put Yourself in His Place,®’ and A Simpleton.®* The true cause 
in all these cases in Reade’s fiction—except the last, where tight-lacing is 
responsible—is that a girl is in love. Reade’s own nervous tenseness may 
be responsible for the fact that his heroes lose their nerve under a strain 
in It ts Never too Late to Mend,*® The Cloister and the Hearth,®° Griffith 
Gaunt," Put Yourself in His Place,” It may serve to account also for the 
faints and fits, sometimes followed by brain fever, which especially af- 
flict his heroes, or, sometimes, his villains.%* His interest in the insane is 
shown by the fact that a hero is sent to an asylum on a false certificate in 
Hard Cash" and A Terrible Temptation; and by the fact that a hero is 
on a ship out of his mind in Hard Cash* and A Simpleton.® Prophetic 
dreams and telepathic divinations especially attracted him: there are six- 
teen of them in the novels.** His amusement at what he called famina 
vera caused him to tell of women frightened by a mouse in Christie John- 
stone,®® by a rat in Pet Woffington. 


™ Chap. Xxx. 7% Chap. XLv. 7 Chap. XXXv. 

77 Chap. 1. 78 Chap. m1. 79 Chap. Ix. 

80 Chap. XXVI. 81 Chap. xxvi. *® Chap. xv. 

88 Chap. XXxIVv. % Chap. XLV. 8 Chap. mI. 86 Chap. LI. 
87 Chap. XXXVII, XXXVIII. 88 Chap. 1, I. 89 Chap. XVI, XVII. 
90 Chap. LXI, LXI, LXIII. % Chap. xxv. ® Chap. XXxXI. 


% E.g., The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. txt; Hard Cash, chap. xv; Griffith Gaunt, 
chap. xxiv; Foul Play, chap. txrx; A Simpleton, chap. xu; A Terrible Temptation, chap. V; 
A Wandering Heir, chap. vit. 

% Chap. XxIVv, etc. % Chap. xx. Cf. also Put Yourself in His Place, chap. XLm. 

% Chap. Lit. 97 Chap. xv. 

% E.g., The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. txvi; Hard Cash, chap. xi1x; Foul Play, 
chap. xv, xx, xx; Put Yourself in His Place, chap. x, x1v, xm. Cf. my “Psychological 
Presentation in Reade’s Novels,” SP, xxxvit, 533-536. Chap. xiv. 1° Chap. IIL. 
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Though this list of repeated situations is long, and might be extended™™ 
it is only fair to Reade to say that a catalogue of the incidents which he 
used only once would be much longer. The keeping of notebooks and the 
purposive writing of “matter-of-fact romances” made his novels fecund 
with unfamiliar situations. How did it happen, then, that there are so 
many repetitions? It seems probable that he followed certain plot for- 
mulas for the main outlines of his plot (apparently recognizing his lack 
of inventiveness here), and that he tied to this chain whatever out-of-the- 
way incidents he could attach, conveniently or ingeniously. When links 
in the chain were missing, he again resorted to the minor incidents— 
whether unusual or usual in drama or romance—which were at the top of 
his mind because he had used them before. His notebooks show that he 
was proud of his editorial wisdom in selecting what he called “‘jewels”’: 
incidents buried in some volume of anecdotes, in the newspapers, in the 
Annual Register, or other little read “repertory”; and that he was proud 
also of his ability to polish them and set them properly. He expected his 
public to share his enthusiasm for such gems, for the startling incident 
which he certified as “unparalleled” or ‘‘unique.”’ Yet when inspiration 
flagged, one or more of several things must have happened. He gave his 
public what, as he knew from previous experience, it liked. Or, having 
used a plot device or situation before, he saw what appeared a better op- 
portunity for using it; and regardless of any canon demanding that a 
story-teller should not repeat an incident, with Shakespearian disregard 
for novelty in plot device he worked it in once more. Or he was impelled to 
repeat by sheer weariness or forgetfulness or scorn of his readers or a de- 
sire to get on with the story. To these explanations must be added, as I 
have already suggested, the fact that even the sensational features of life 
repeat themselves, and the fact that his desire to correct social injustice 
or more positively to improve society’s methods caused him to duplicate 
or reduplicate certain illustrative situations. 


III 


With regard to the more comprehensive choice of material which gave 
rise to these incidents, one can hardly quarrel with Reade. As versatile as 
Bulwer Lytton or Eden Philpotts, he deserves praise indeed for variety 
and even innovation. He is, most plainly and characteristically, a sensa- 
tion novelist and a thesis novelist exploiting one or another form of social 
propaganda. But he also writes colonial novels: Jt is Never Too Late to 
Mend and A Simpleton; novels of the sea: Christie Johnstone, Love Me 


For the frequent use of letters as plot links, see my “Plotting in Reade’s Novels,” 
PMLA, xivm, 846-848. For frequent adoption in fiction of devices borrowed from the 
theatre, see my “The Stage in Reade’s Novels,” SP, xxvm, 654-688. 
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Little, Love Me Long, Hard Cash, Foul Play, A Simpleton; historical] 
novels: The Cloister and the Hearth, Griffith Gaunt, Peg Woffington, A 
Wandering Heir; rural stories: Clouds and Sunshine (based on a play by 
George Sand, but having an Oxfordshire background) and A Woman 
Hater. He brings in the acting or operatic stage in Art, Peg Woffington, 
and A Woman Hater. The first believable woman doctor in English fiction 
is Rhoda Gale in A Woman Hater.’ I know no earlier appearance of the 
press-agent than Ashmead in that sane novel; in him Reade draws a 
publicity man typical in his disregard for truth in the cause of advertis- 
ing, but with more heart than many of his species. Hard Cash is one of the 
earliest novels with a pronounced big business element (investment in 
railroads, banking, the effects of a panic), which appears also in one chap- 
ter (x11) of its forerunner, Love Me Little. Mention should be made of the 
mystery and detective ingredients in his fiction, and of his picaresque 
tale which includes the unique story of the life and murders of a rogue 
elephant in captivity, Jack of All Trades, surely a neglected classic. 

One admires Reade’s vigor, ingenuity, and versatility; one remembers 
vividly some of the “unparalleled” situations in his novels. But one de- 
plores the lack of a deep understanding of character and common human 
relationships, and the lack also of a continuously working artistic con- 
science, that caused him to seek fame as a novelist too often through the 
multiplication of startling incidents, many of which other novelists before 
him and even Reade himself had staled by repetition. 

EMERSON GRANT SUTCLIFFE 

Purdue University 


102 See Louise E. Rorabacker, Victorian Women in Life and in Fiction (unpubl. Univ. of 
Illinois diss.). 

















XVIII 
BROWNING: SEMANTIC STUTTERER 


HILE investigating the significance of Sordello in Browning’s life, 

I recently traced certain resemblances between that poet’s ideas 
and experiences as revealed in Sordello and Jung’s psycho-therapeutic 
theories concerning the leaders of a culture.’ In one section of my article 
I detailed Jung’s comments on the inarticulateness of ‘“‘prophet poets,” 
such as Browning early aspired to be. Jung’s explanations, however, are 
not entirely satisfactory, for their premises will not bear submitting to 
present-day laboratory and operational technique. I should like, there- 
fore, to adopt another line of approach to the problem of Browning’s in- 
ability to express himself clearly about what we may call metaphysical 
matters. 

I shall examine the hypothesis that Browning had the characteristics 
of a semantic stutterer. To be more precise, when the poet wrote as a 
prophet, as a metaphysician, he lost his ability to write meaningfully, 
chiefly because, like stutterers of the kitchen garden variety, he confused 
the levels of abstractions and dealt with the thing-word relationship in- 
tentionally rather than extensionally. 

In clearing up the meaning of this statement we shall observe what he 
and his contemporaries had to say about his inarticulateness, what his 
“sreatest” metaphysical work, Sordello, reveals, and then how these 
symptoms correspond to the symptoms of clinically observed stutterers. 
In the second and third sections, respectively, we shall go into the causes 
and cure of such ailments, noting Browning’s fairly successful attempt to 
medicine himself, and the effect this had upon his life and upon his art. 

Lest it be thought that this will be measuring Pegasus by the standards 
of a draft horse, may I recall the phrase ‘‘when the poet wrote as a 
prophet, as a metaphysician.” Only because the poet himself chose in 
certain poems to don such robes are we justified in making this type of 
examination. If Pegasus is made to perform the functions of a draft 
horse... !? Only Browning’s metaphysical terms, wrestled with in poems 
explicitly and formally dealing with the relations between man’s world 
and God’s, will be examined. 

Sordello is Browning’s climactic metaphysical poem. As such, it will 
provide us with most of our “internal” evidence of the poet’s semantic 


1See the paper in the PMLA of September, 1941, entitled “Browning’s Sordello and 
Jung.” 

* Cf. Sordello, 111, 826, 827, where Browning prophesied one hundred years ago that he 
was destined to “have Satan claim his carcass, and / Figure as Metaphysic Poet.” Sic 
Semper criticus. 
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stutterings. In examining first our external evidence we may well observe 
the reception which Sordello got from Englishmen in the 1840’s. Pub- 
lished in 1840, at the end of seven long years of literary parturition, this 
ambitious poem was universally condemned for its unintelligibility, 
Browning’s good friend Macready, the actor, wrote in his diary (July 17, 
1840), “‘After dinner tried—another attempt—utterly desperate—on 
Sordello; it is not readable.” And a month later this notation (August 27, 
1840) : “Browning came before I had finished my bath, and really wearied 
me with his obstinate faith in his poem of Sordello.”* Another contempo- 
rary, Harriet Martineau, wrote in her Autobiography, “I was so wholly 
unable to understand it [Sordello] that I supposed myself ill.’”’ Carlyle, 
from whose own pen flowed in profusion many fantastic forms of verbal 
phantoms, believed that he had lost his sanity when he dipped into Sor- 
dello. Jane Carlyle, herself unable to understand Browning’s most am- 
bitious ‘‘metaphysical’’ poem, labored to convince her husband that it 
was not he who was the semantic stutterer. And toward the end of his 
life, matters were little different. A critic in the Saturday Review (Febru- 
ary 26, 1887) wrote, “Mr. Browning, who often amuses himself by writ- 
ing in a cipher to which he alone has the key, has seldom propounded to 
his disciples a more hopeless puzzle. ... ” 

Curiously enough, we have several contemporary testimonials to the 
fact that Browning was a fluent speaker. Harriet Martineau, after com- 
menting on Sordello as I have quoted above, wrote, 


But in conversation no person could be more absolutely clear and purpose-like. 
He was full of good sense and fine feeling, amidst occasional irritability [italics 
mine]; full also of fun and harmless satire, with some little affectations which were 
as droll as anything he said.‘ 


Griffin and Minchin sum up their observations thus: ‘‘He would converse 
freely on all general topics, but with regard to the deeper problems of life 
he had a great deal of reserve. His talk was clear enough, whatever may 
be said of his writings.” And so in his poetry, a droll piece like Sibrandus 
Schafnaburgensis, a piece of description like How They Brought The Good 
News ..., songs like the Cavalier Tunes, are clear, excellent. But he 
avoided in speech such matters as the study of a morbid soul like Sor- 


2 The Diaries of William Macready: 1833-1851, ed. Wm. Toynbee (London, 1912), 
1, 64, 76. 
Browning should have taken to heart what he said of Sordello in Sordello (v): 
E’en he must stoop contented to express 
No tithe of what’s to say—the vehicle 
Never sufficient ... 
4 Harriett Martineau, Autobiography, ed. M. W. Chapman (Boston, 1877), 2 vols., |, 
314, 315. 
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dello, or the metaphysical speculations of a poem like La Saisiaz, or the 
religious confession, (e.g. Christmas Eve and Easter Day, which he re- 
fused to discuss at Mrs. Sartoris’s salon in Rome). And all these poems 
are to some degree stutterings. Knowing his own weakness, he refused to 
be put on the rack in person. Indeed, in a passage in Sordello in which 
Browning comes out and personally addresses the gentle reader, he 
speaks, by implication, slightingly of poems that express adequately the 
poet’s feelings: 

While from true works (to wit 

Sordello’s dream performances that will 

Be never more than dreamed) escapes there still 

Some proof, the singer’s proper life was ’neath 

The life his song exhibits, this a sheath 

To that; a passion and a knowledge far 

Transcending these, majestic as they are, 

Smouldered.® 


His letters bear plain testimony that he himself recognized the fact 
that he was a semantic stutterer—that he found difficulty in expressing 
certain ideas in words and in understanding other men’s writings. In his 
letter of March 12, 1845, to Elizabeth Barrett he tells her, 


I don’t even care about reading now—the world, and pictures of it, rather than 
writings about the world! But you must read books in order to get words and 
forms, for the ‘public’ if you write, and that you needs must do if you fear God. I 
have no pleasure in writing, myself—none, in the mere act—though all pleasure 
in the sense of fulfilling a duty, whence, if I have done my real best, judge how 
heart-breaking a matter must it be to be pronounced a poor creature by critic 
this and acquaintance the other. 


And on May 24, 1845, he continues in the same vein, 


Still, 1am utterly unused, of these late years particularly, to dream of communi- 
cating anything about that [his hidden self] to another person (all my writings are 
purely dramatic, as I am always anxious to say) that when I make never so little 
an attempt, no wonder if I bugle notably. ‘Language,’ too, is an organ that 
never studded this heavy heavy head of mine. Will you not think me very brutal 
if I tell you I could almost smile at your misapprehension of what I meant to 
write?$ 


On October 3, 1864, he stops in a letter to Julia Wedgwood to ask, “My 
friend, am I intelligible?’’? 


* Sordello, m1, 621-628. 

’ The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett: 1845-1846, 2 vols., London 
(1899). Hereafter referred to as Letters: R.B. and E.B.B., 1, 41, 76. 

" Robert Browning and Julia Wedgwood, A Broken Friendship as Revealed by Their Letters, 
ed. Richard Curle (New York: F. A, Stokes Co., 1937), p. 79. 
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There is something pitiful—and in a poet, pathological—in this itera. 
tion, in the midst of lengthy letters, of his realization of verbal impotence, 
He felt that God had called him to write, but the task was a sad one for 
him, and the criticism she received were a crown of thorns on a head that 
had usually been patted.® 

One critic quoted above had stated that Mr. Browning often amused 
himself by writing in a cipher to which he alone had the key. Quite the 
contrary! Mr. Browning sweated blood trying to do what he believed 
God had told him to do; God had chained him to a stake like a bear, and 
the critic dogs (“the verminous tribe’’) were tearing his flanks. “TI live 
more and more—what am I to write?-—for God not man. I don’t care 
what men think now, knowing they will never think my thoughts; yet I 
need increasingly to tell the truth—for whom?” So he wrote to Julia 
Wedgwood in 1864.° Still the frenetic note of a man driven to speak when 
he can only stutter. 

Once in a while he apparently found someone who would listen to his 

“truth.” The following anecdote concerns itself with such a person. A 
friend reported of him, 
There never lived a man who had so little of the egotist in him as Robert Brown- 
ing. In the presence of a third person, with one exception, I never heard Mr. 
Browning speak of himself, or of his poems. This exception was when Bishop 
Potter dined with him at my house: to him he spoke unreservedly, for each found 
in the other a kindred spirit. I remember the poet gave us the history of Pauline, 
and also that he said his early poems were so transparent in their meaning as to 
draw down upon him the ridicule of the critics, and that, boy as he was, this ridi- 
cule and censure stung him into quite another style of writing. Then the critics, 
who had not studied the esoteric meanings of his writings, pounced down upon 
him for his obscurity of phraseology. . . . He never answered the critics; he never 
stooped to deny the fictions which “penny a liners” invented and printed about 
him. Like an eagle cleaving heaven’s blue vault, this great poet soared beyond the 
reach of the earth worms that attacked him... .™ 


Disregarding the implications (and the grotesque picture) of the earth- 
worms snapping at the soaring eagle, we may notice two significant points. 
First, his early poems (of which perhaps Pauline was the last) by the 
revelations of their perfervid introspection drew the ridicule of critics and 
thereby drove him to conceal his further revelations (in Paracelsus and 
Sordello?) in esoteric phraseology. Here is a good, though not necessarily 
a real, reason for his verbal obscurity. Second, the critics, being denied 


8 In his autobiographic poem, Sordello, he remarks, ‘Souls like Sordello . . . must ever 
live before a crowd.” 

® Letters: Robert Browning—Julia Wedgwood, pp. 33, 34. 

% Browning Society’s Papers 1889-1890, Browning’s Notes and Queries, pp. 116-117. 
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the poet’s personality to snap at, pounced upon this verbal obscurity. 
This was ill-judged of them because, had they studied his hidden revela- 
tions—in the obscure phraseology, of course—the phraseology would no 
longer have been obscure. 

The implication which Browning obviously impressed on the host and 
good bishop was that the phraseology was not really obscure. Its alleged 
obscurity was a fiction which the poet very nobly would not stoop to un- 
mask. Here, I believe, is evidence of Browning’s rationalizing his guilty 
conviction of his linguistic confusion into a lordly disdain for those who 
hinted at it. Eagle versus earthworms. 

A suggestion of literary unscrupulousness—with a reason supplied— 
and a rejection of external, social standards appear in an early part of 
Sordello (Book IT). 


The question Naddo asked, 
Had just a lifetime moderately tasked 
To answer, Naddo’s fashion. More disgust 
And more: Why move his soul, since move it must 
At minute’s notice or as good it failed 
To move at all? The end was, he retailed 
Some ready made opinion, put to use 
This quip, that maxim, ventured reproduce 
Gestures and tones—at any folly caught 
Serving to finish with, nor too much sought 
If false or true t’was spoken; praise and blame 
Of what he said grew pretty nigh the same... . 


Mrs. Orr, who knew and worshipped Browning, could not quite evade 
a suspicion that there was something rotten in the state of Denmark. She 
says: 

The revision of work caused him considerable trouble. The subjects he had chosen 
strained his powers of exposition; and I think he often tried to remedy by mere 
verbal correction, what was a defect in the logical arrangement of his ideas. They 
would slide into each other where a visible dividing line was required.!° 


This accusation of “‘mere verbal correction” is a serious one to make of a 
poet who regarded his mission so highly. (‘‘Poets,” he said in his Essay on 
Shelley, ‘are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration, the mir- 
rors of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present... 
the unacknowledged legislators of the world.’’) 

There are plenty of evidences of his inner uneasiness over the discom- 
fort of his position between the two horns of his dilemma—the compulsion 


1S. Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Browning (Cambridge, 1891). Hereafter referred to 
as Orr, Life. 
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to write as prophet-poet and his verbal impotence. In his master work 
The Ring and the Book, 


Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word. 


The sympathetic reader may catch the meaning if he reacts correctly to 
the artist’s symbol. This is somewhat of a pious hope on Browning’s part, 
as he implies in his statement to Miss Wedgwood in a letter written at 
about the same time he was composing The Ring and the Book (1864). 
“There is nothing so delusive as such thinking aloud as mine.” And she 
replied, ‘‘How truly you say we must speak lies, if we are to use lan- 
guage.” 

Browning is the poet laureate of rationalizers; witness his Franceschi- 
nis, his Bloughrams, his de Lorges. He knew the type from the inside 
out. In Sordello (Book 111) he announced this major motif in his life work 
in these words. 

Don’t each contrive, 
Despite the evil you abuse, to live? 
Keeping, each losel, through a maze of lies, 
His own conceit of truth? to which he hies 
By obscure windings, tortuous, if you will, 
But to himself not inaccessible; 
He sees truth, and his lies are for the crowd 
Who cannot see. ... 
All men think all men stupider than they, 
Since, save themselves, no other comprehends 
The complicated scheme to make amends. ... 


This worthy and ingenious sublimation of an inferiority feeling gives us 
the clue to the reason behind many of his poems; it also affords additional 
evidence of the inferiority feeling itself (““Keeping, each losel, through a 
maze of lies/His own conceit of truth’’). And sometimes the words were 
arranged so factitiously that the poet himself could not understand what 
he had meant when he perceived the lines. “Now only God knows!” he is 
supposed to have said when questioned about a passage in Sordello, From 
The Ring and the Book: 
... but here’s the plague 

That all this trouble comes of telling truth, 

Which truth, by when it reaches him, looks false, . . . 

Nor recognizable by whom it left. 


Griffin and Minchin note that 


he had a horror, carried almost to excess [italics mine], of assuming anything like @ 
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bardic pose; indeed, he seemed, in general society, anxious not to be reminded, 
or to remind others, that he was a poet.!% 


His excess of horror measures the degree of his feeling of guilt at his 
semantic impotence. 

But let us observe the bard in action. Let us see what happened when 
he wrestled with the terms he used in telling us about that greatest of all 
mysteries, the interaction of the elements in human beings and their re- 
lationship with what lies outside. “Soul,” “mind,” “body,” (or ‘“mat- 
ter”)—here are three terms fundamental in any metaphysical vocabu- 
lary. We shall study the poet’s use of these words, realizing always that 
we can never know exactly what he meant by them; realizing, too, that 
while he is writing metaphysics, he is availing himself of the license of the 
poet; finally, not forgetting the importance of context, both in the poem 
and in the chronology of his life. We shall draw our examples almost en- 
tirely from the metaphysical poem, Sordello, written during the seven 
years (1833-39) when he evolved and fecorded almost every leading 
idea he ever had. Some examples will also be taken from the Parleyings 
..., his last considerable analytical attempt. 

A sample, first, of his “metaphysical style,” this quotation containing 
the key lines to the metaphysical message of Sordello: 

Ah my Sordello, I this once befriend 
And speak for you. Ofa Power above youstill 
Which, utterly incomprehensible, 
Is out of rivalry, which thus you can 
Love, though unloving all conceived by man— 
What need! And of—none the minutest duct 
To that out-nature, nought that would instruct 
And so let rivalry begin to live— 
But of a power its representative 
Who, being for authority the same, 
Communication different, should claim 
A course, the first chose, but this last revealed— 
This Human clear, as that Divine concealed— 
What utter need!" 


The first characteristic we think of as pertaining to “mind” is conscious- 
ness. When Sordello discovers that his body is unequal to the task of 
making him a warrior-hero, he relaxes, saying, 
No machine 
To exercise my utmost will is mine. 
Be mine mere consciousness. 


™ W. H. Griffin and H. C. Minchin, Life of Robert Browning (London, 1910), p. 286. 
4 Sordello, v1, 572-585. 
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Into that consciousness come thoughts. Sordello was 


eager to dispense 
So much from his own stock of thought.... 


The mind possesses thoughts, then. This is not so simple as it sounds, 
however, unless one takes the Steinian approach. 


The thought of Eglamor’s least like a thought 
And yet a false one, was.... 


A thought is a thought is not a thought. Not alone may thoughts be un- 
like thoughts, in which case they tend to be true, but a doubting thought 
(i.e., a doubt) is not a thought at all. 

Thoughts were caprices in the course of deeds 

Methodic with Taurello; so, he turned, 

Enough amused by fancies fairly earned .. . 

To his own petty but immediate doubt 

If he could pacify the League. . . .? 


“Thought,” “fancy”—two words describing here a frivolous working of 
Taurello’s mind. But perhaps fancy may be more than a fancy. 


... never again 
Sordello could in his own sight remain... 
Only peculiar in a thriveless store 
Of fancies, which were fancies and no more."8 


A fancy is a fancy is more than a fancy. 

Thoughts, frivolous and treacherous as they are, go to make up knowl- 
edge. In Paracelsus and Sordello knowledge is spelled with a capital “K” 
and is achieved “part by Strength and part / By Knowledge.’ If you 
have Knowledge, you haven’t Knowledge until you have “Strength.” 
Knowledge is composed of thoughts and feelings, many of which come 
to us “arising unseen and departing unbidden,” as they were “the inter- 
penetration of a diviner nature through our own.” Toward the end of 
his life, the term “knowledge” (small ‘“‘k” now) has a somewhat different 
meaning. It has been stripped of its capital ““K,” and is simply what his 
nervous system tells him about himself plus the unsure awareness of 
something painful or pleasurable outside his skin. All else is surmise. 


But, as knowledge, this comes only—things may be 


as I behold, 
Or may not be, but, without me and above me, things 
there are; 
12 Sordello, 1v, 855-857, 860-861. 13 Sordello, tv, 366-367, 370-371. 


M4 Sordello, v, 229-230. 1 From Browning’s Essay on Shelley. 
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I myself am what I know not—ignorance which proves 
no bar 

To the knowledge that I am, and, since I am, can 
recognize 

What to me is pain and pleasure: this is sure, the 
rest—surmise.}® 


Back to Sordello again—Knowledge is also composed of “perceptions” in 
combination, manipulated (or observed?) by the mind—or rather, in the 
following quotation, by the soul. We here see Sordello, while observing a 
truth intently, come upon a perception which is brooding in his soul. This 
he proceeds to ingest. 
... within his soul 

Perception brooded unexpressed and whole... 

Perceived Sordello, on a truth intent? 

Next day no formularies more you saw 

Than figs or olives in a sated maw. 

’Tis Knowledge whither such perceptions trend; 

They lose themselves in that, means toanend. .. .!7 


Perceiving is not thinking, however. 
Light 
Sordello rose—to think, now; hitherto 
He had perceived.!® 


Incidentally, perception may not alone brood in his soul but may be 
given to him by external experiences, 


The day’s adventures for the day suffice— 
Its constant tribute of perceptions strange. . . .!® 


Nor can these perceptions which brood within one’s soul be expressed to 
anyone else. 
. .. perceptions whole. .. . 

... reject so pure a work of thought 

As language: thought may take perception’s place 

But hardly co-exist in any case, 

Being its mere presentiment—of the whole 

By parts, the simultaneous and the sole 

By the successive and the many. Lacks 

The crowd perception? Painfully it tacks 

Thought to thought, which Sordello, needing such, 

Has rent perception into.?° 


% The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning (Cambridge Edition, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1895), p. 853 (from La Saisiaz). 

" Sordello, v, 436-437, 441-445. 18 Idem, 11. 

19 Idem, I. 20 Idem, 11, 589-598. 
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A perception cannot be put into words, is not composed of thoughts—in- 
deed, being simultaneous and sole, it must be outside the Space-Time 
continuum. Yet perceptions, which are absolute, add up (finitely) to 
make Knowledge, and hence may themselves be the sum of a multitude 
of finite thoughts. 

Yet are the perceptions in the mind or in the soul? Does one switch off 
the action of the soul—stop perceiving, let us say—and turn on the work- 
ing of the mind—start thinking? Are these two functions different, then? 
In the Parleying with Francis Furini Browning, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, says, “‘Call consciousness the soul—some name we need.” But in 
analyzing the Parleying with Charles Avison Professor DeVane notes that 
“This sharp division between mind and soul is absolutely essential to 
Browning’s philosophical system. When the mind fails or actually im- 
peaches Browning’s faith in the goodness of God, he appeals at once to 
what he calls soul—that is, the instinctive blind hope in man that there 
is an all-loving . . . God.’ If the soul is an instinctive blind hope in man, 
a Pollyanna reflex, and is the consciousness also, then we are not rational, 
responsible beings. Furthermore, if the soul is the consciousness and is not 
the mind, then the mind is not the consciousness. If this be true, we are 
not conscious of our mental operations. But of course this conclusion is 
absurd and the outcome of the “proof” indicates the absurdity of its 
premises—to which Browning reconciles himself by his words “some 
name we need.” 

At any rate, one may be sure that the soul, consciousness, is “‘sub- 
stantially,” though not always functionally, independent of the body, 
just as an operator is independent of his machine, though he needs it for 
the accomplishment of a certain task. Indeed, the poet calls the body a 
machine—“‘The Body, the Machine for Acting Will.” The soul has to 
hunt up a body so that it may do its job—“‘my soul / Hunting a body 
out may gain its whole / Desire some day.” The soul may be self-con- 
scious,” may decide of itself to strive or not to strive,”* though it lacks 
the skill to manipulate “‘corporeal organs” as it wishes,“ and yet may be 
ordered to move or not to move by the man concerned.” Who the man is 
is unexplained. Is he identical with the soul or the mind or the body, or 
with any combination of these? His chief problem is to know what per- 
centage of Soul “‘to wreak in Time on Matter.’”6 To help him focus his 
soul’s powers for mankind’s good he needs an “outward influence, a soul 
above his soul,” soul, being a “transcendent, all-embracing sense” of 


1. W. C. De Vane, Jr. Browning’s Parleyings: The Autobiography of a Mind. Hereafter 
referred to as De Vane: Browning’s Parleyings, p. 275. 

2 Idem, 11, circ. 400. 3 Idem, 11, circ. 670. 4 Tdem, 11, circ. 560. 

% Idem, m1, circ. 650. % Idem, v1, circ. 490. 
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whose existence he has tokens by “‘mood after mood in the one mind of 
him.’”2”7 So we come back to the mind, again, which tells soul, about soul; 
and which, like soule, also needs stimulation to help it task its nature for 
mankind’s good.” 

In the following passage we have souls, which is thought. 


Thought is the soul of act, and, stage by stage 
Soul is from body still to disengage 

As tending to a freedom which rejects 

Such help and incorporeally affects 

The world, producing deeds but not by deeds, 
Swaying, in others, frames itself exceeds, 
Assigning them the simpler tasks it used 

To patiently perform till Song produced 

Act, by thoughts only, for the mind; divest 
Mind of e’en Thought, and, lo, God’s unexpressed 
Will draws above us.”® 


It appears that “thought” is the motive force of “‘act,” that it gets oth- 
ers (?) to do the deeds it used to do until one day Song arrived. Song, by 
producing act by thoughts only (without act?) relieved thought of the 
necessity of producing simple acts. Like a bowl full of pebbles, the mind 
is full of thoughts. Song wields thoughts; the mind just holds them. And 
if you can tip all the thoughts out of mind, you can sense God’s will while 


it is not being expressed. 

Toward the end of his life, in the Parleyings . . . , Browning, the meta- 
physician, became vocal about the tyranny of words, stated that one 
word does not always mean the same thing. But still, he says, it is silly to 
argue over his fundamental terms, “soul,” ‘‘mind,” “‘matter.’’ Everyone 
knows what he means by them. 

“Soul” (accept 
A word which vaguely names what no adept 
In word use fits and fixes so that still 
Thing shall not slip word’s fetter and remain 
Innominate as first, yet, free again, 
Is no less recognized the absolute 
Fact underlying that same other fact 
Concerning which no cavil can dispute 
Our nomenclature when we call it “mind” 
Something not matter) ‘Soul,’’ who seeks shall find 
Distinct beneath that something.*® 


How convenient for a metaphysician to be able to assume that every- 


™ Idem, v1, circ. 40. %8 Idem, 1, circ. 560. 
* Sordello, v, 568-578. 30 Parleying with Charles Avison, VI. 
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one knows exactly what he means by his key terms (though they “vaguely 
name”) and agrees with him as regards his fundamental linguistic 
premises. Here is surely the ne plus ultra of semantic naiveté. 

We have seen both internal and external evidences of what I have 
chosen to call “semantic stuttering.’’ Before we analyze the mechanisms 
at work, we must examine the vehicle of this metaphor in order that light 
may be cast thereby upon its tenor. 

The word “stuttering”’ refers clinically to a great variety of phenom- 
ena.*! In this section of the paper, by “‘stuttering”’ I shall mean the inabil- 
_ ity of an adult to express himself with average articulateness. The causes 
of stuttering lie imbedded deep in the microscopic and sub-microscopic 
complexities of the organism. The field of investigation is narrowed some- 
what, but little clarified, by using the term “psychological” in describing 
the usual causes. Specialists in speech hygiene and psychiatrists often 
succeed in curing stutterers by eliminating disturbing elements in the 
personality, usually a somewhat difficult procedure, requiring trained 
psychiatrists working individually with the patients. 

There is one very definite regimen of cure which has been found to 
work fairly well, a training in scientific evaluation called by Korzybski, 
its formulator, ‘‘general semantics.” Professor Wendell Johnson, at the 
University of Iowa, has had positive results in curing students of stutter- 
ing, as well as of unscientific evaluation, by training them in this modern 
(1944) extensional approach to life.**, The same method is being used at 
the University of Minnesota, with like results. What makes this tech- 
nique of therapy for stuttering valuable to our consideration is that quite 
often individual work is not necessary. Results are obtained through a 
general training of individuals in classes. We assume that what is true of 
human organisms in 1940 was also in general true of such organisms in 
1840. 

Although the details and ramifications of general semantics are mani- 


31 Cf. Wendell Johnson, Language and Speech Hygiene; An Application of General Se- 
mantics, Institute of General Semantics (Chicago, 1939). 

2 By “extensional” is meant this: If we use language extensionally, we make it apply to 
actual individuals, as “John Smith,” “Richard Smith,” “James Smith,” etc. When we use 
language intentionally, we make it symbolize generalizations and definitions and we say 
(in the same situation) “men.” Or as C. I. Lewis, author of A Survey of Symbolic Logic, 
says, “Intentional relations are relations of ‘concepts’; extensional relations are relations 
of denoted facts.” By “extensional approach to life” I refer to an attempt to deal de- 
notatively with actual events, processes, objects, (e.g. Jones, Smith) rather than to deal 
more than is necessary with generalized concepts, high order abstractions (“men”) that 
exist as definitions in one’s brain rather than as living phenomena. To extensionalize means 
to find the meanings of words primarily outside one’s head, in the world of things; to in- 
tensionalize means to find the meanings of words primarily inside one’s head, in definitions 
and “logical” processes. 
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fold, I shall try to describe in brief, and therefore rather crudely, how 
Professor Johnson and his co-workers affect the mechanisms which we 
infer are involved in stuttering. 


an & WwW bd 





The use of a diagram may be helpful. Level 1 represents the thing, with 
the dots symbolizing its characteristics, indefinitely great in number. 

Level 2 represents our impression or interpretation of the thing result- 
ing from the impinging of some of its characteristics on our nervous sys- 
tem. This level is finite (round) just as level 1 is indefinitely great (broken 
off parabola). 

Levels 3, 4, 5, etc. represent words which as descriptions and inferences 
grow decreasingly accurate in their symbolizing of our impression (2) of 
the thing (1). 

In terms of this diagram, to extensionalize is to tie up the word levels 
with the thing level as closely as possible. To react intensionally is to tie 
up one word level with another, making a vicious circle of words without 
“sense” referents. Or in other words, with non-sense referents. 

If the relationship between these levels is abnormal, the evaluating in- 
dividual will be obsessed by delusions. If he goes on the assumption that 
level 2 is identical with level 1, that his impression of the thing is the 
same as the thing itself, he will be deluded in somewhat the same way 
as the drunk who sees pink elephants standing a-tiptoe on his bed posts. 
If he assumes that level 2 and level 3 are identical, then he will assume 
that everyone knows what he means by what he says because each word 
must awaken the same image in every mind as it does in his own. If he 
mistakes a generalization or an inference (levels 5, 6, etc.) for an accurate 
and denotative description (levels 3 and 4); he again falls into error. 

In working with extremely maladjusted persons in “‘mental hospitals” 
Korzybski (among others) has found in them one general defect, the ob- 
session by delusions. These people (like the rest of us, only to a greater 
degree) are not dealing so much with facts as with fictions created by the 
improper functioning of their nervous systems, as described above. They 
see green snakes or know the TRUTH, or are unshakably convinced that 
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people are trying to hurt or kill them. Stutterers, being usually less sane 
than the average person, find their trouble increase as they are faced with 
complicated situations, situations which make them “nervous.”’ This js 
also true of “‘insane’’ people. The former, becoming ‘‘nervous,” stutter, 
while the insane have hysteria or abnormal reactions of some sort. 

Korzybski has formulated the law working in such delusions and con- 
sequently a way in general of dealing with them. Using this law, Johnson 
and his fellow workers, have produced predictable clinical results. What 
is the law and how does its operation in Browning’s case reveal part, at 
least, of the nature of his difficulty? 

The “levels of abstraction” (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc.) must not be confused or 
assumed as identical. Also sprach Korzybski: if you can get the patient to 
differentiate properly between these levels which always remain naturally 
in the hierarchy outlined above, you have made the first and perhaps the 
most important step in his cure, his re-education toward sanity. Our task 
in investigating the hypothesis that Browning (qua prophet poet) was a 
literary stutterer is to see if he did, in fact, sin against this law. 

How about the relationship in his mind between levels 1 and 2, thing 
(or in some contexts, fact) and impression? Recall his statement to Julia 
Wedgwood. “I live more and more (what am I to write?) for God not man. 
I don’t care what men think now, knowing they will never think my 
thoughts; yet I need increasingly to tell the truth—for whom?”’ His im- 
pression of things and the res naturae themselves are identical; he knows 
“the truth” (his italics). Apparently his fellowmen neither knew nor would 
(or could?) they learn from the prophet. The same anthropologically 
primitive attitude underlies his remark to Miss Wedgwood in 1864 that, 
as open minded as he is, he cannot help believing that he is “dreadfully in 
the right, all the while, in everything.”” The word “dreadfully” lets us 
know that he had glimpsed the idea that ‘“‘normal” people do not have 
such delusions, such faith in their infallibility. 

It is interesting to note how very far from accurate was his notion of 
the human organism. His “truth” was that the body is a machine with 
a little man called mind in the driver’s seat. ‘“Mind” ‘‘thinks,”’ ‘‘soul” 
feels. ‘‘Soul’”’ he calls in analytical poems “‘passions’s transient flit and 
wink,” “the absolute / Fact underlying that same other fact / Concern- 
ing which no cavil can dispute / Our nomenclature when we call it 
‘Mind’ / Something not Matter.’’* Two hundred years before, John 
Milton had rejected the dichotomized body and soul conception. And 
today 


We have learned [writes Alexis Carrel in Man the Unknown] that organs, humors? 


%3 De Vane, Browning’s Parleyings, pp. 106, 107. 
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and mind are one, that they are the result of hereditary tendencies, of the condi- 
tions of development, of the chemical, physical, physiological, and mental factors 
of the environment. .. . In reality, the body and the soul are views taken of the 
same object by different methods, abstractions obtained by our reason from the 
concrete unity of our being. The antithesis of matter and mind represents merely 
the opposition of two kinds of techniques. The error of Descartes was to believe 
in the reality of these abstractions and to consider the material and the mental as 
heterogeneous, as two different things. This dualism has weighed heavily upon 
the entire history of our knowledge of man. For it has engendered the false prob- 
lem of the relations of the soul and the body. . . . Neither the body nor the soul 
can be investigated separately. 


This is just what Browning tried to do. No wonder he failed! 

The relationship between levels 2 and 3, between the impression of the 
fact and the term describing that fact, is equally confused. We need go no 
further for illustration than the quotation above: “ .. . no cavil can dis- 
pute / Our nomenclature when we call it ‘Mind’.” We call it “Mind” be- 
cause it is mind; it thinks, it is something not Matter. Like the little boy 
who called pigs ‘‘pigs” because they are dirty animals! 

Recall the verbal Alice’s: Wonderland whose landscape slipped before 
our eyes when we peeped into Sordello. Mind was mind one moment and 
soul the next. Fancies might be more or less than fancies. They might be 
in the mind or above it.. A perception brooding in the soul is the sum of 
many thoughts (generated in the mind), but it is not thought. The body 
isa machine which the soul must not drive too fast or it will break down. 
It may even go off without the driver. Sometimes the mind is, as it were, 
in the rumble seat; sometimes it changes into the soul. It is up to the 
“man” to control these metamorphoses and speeds. No wonder Ma- 
cready, wandering in this land of delusions and confusions, groaned, “I 
fear he is forever gone.” 

Thirdly, the relationship between the descriptive and the generalized 
verbal levels (3, 4, and 5, 6, etc.). What can we say coherently of inco- 
herence? ‘‘Power,”’ “power,” “Love,” “love,” “Will,” “will,” “Knowl- 
edge,” “knowledge.”’ Thought is the soul of act (small ‘‘a””) and soul is 
getting out of body gradually, getting others to do those things which are 
too simple for it now that it can have Song produce Act (large ‘‘A”’) for 
the mind by thoughts only. Here is a Laputa world of verbal phantoms 
which floats above the ground on which most of Sordello’s readers stand. 

This last illustrates what I meant on page 1 by saying that Browning 
dealt with the thing-word relationship intentionally rather than exten- 
sionally. He tried to illuminate the meaning of his key words not by ref- 
erence to level 1, the parabola, things and facts, but by reference to levels 


* Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown (New York, 1935), pp. 313, 118. 
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3, 4, 5, etc., to other words and by means of verbal gymnastics. Mrs. Orr 
spoke of ‘“‘mere verbal correction.” In the diagrams above there was pic- 
tured the vicious circle of non-sense referents round which the poet 
whirled dizzily at the outset of his career. 

It must be admitted that in dealing with problems of a non-sense, 
metaphysical nature, he could not make sure that his words always re- 
ferred to something perceptible by our few senses. He faced epistemologi- 
cal and linguistic difficulties which a physical scientist knows not of. 
Aldous Huxley, in his book, After Many A Summer Dies the Swan. sum- 
marized the situation which faced Browning. 


He’ll hear and read these things, but he won’t succeed in understanding them. 
And he won’t succeed . . . for one of two excellent reasons. Either he has never 
seen the giraffes in question, and so, being “hombre racional,”’ knows quite well 
that there ain’t no such animal; or else he has had glimpses of the creatures, or 
has some other reason for believing in their existence, but can’t understand what 
the experts say about them; can’t understand because of the inadequacy of the 
language in which the fauna of the spiritual world are ordinarily described. In 
other words, he either hasn’t had the immediate experience of eternity and so has- 
no reason to believe that eternity exists; or else he does believe that eternity ex- 
ists, but can’t make head or tail of the language in which it’s talked about by 
those who have had experience of it. Furthermore, when he wants to talk about 
eternity himself——he may wish to do so either in order to communicate his own 
experiences to others or to understand them better, from the human point of view 
himself he finds himself on the horns of a dilemma. For he recognizes that the 
existing language is unsuitable in which case he has only two rational choices: 
to say nothing at all or to invent a new and better technical language of his own, 
a calculus of experience (and if he does invent it, nobody who hasn’t learned it 
will know what he’s talking about). So much for the first horn of the dilemma. 
The second horn is reserved for those who do recognize it, but are irrationally 
hopeful enough to take a chance with an instrument which they know to be 
worthless. These people will write in the existing language and their writing will 
be, in consequence, more or less completely misunderstood by most of their read- 
ers. Inevitably, because the words they use don’t correspond to the things they’re 
talking about. Most of them are words taken from everyday life. But the lan- 
guage of everyday life refers almost exclusively to strictly human affairs. What 
happens when you apply words derived from that language to experiences on the 
plane of the spirit, the plane of timeless experience? Obviously you create a mis- 
understanding; you say what you didn’t mean tosay. . . . There is a way between 
the horns, the practical way. You can go and find out what it means by yourself, 
by first hand experience.* . 


The poet was on both horns of the dilemma. He would have liked to say 


% Aldous Huxley, After Many a Summer Dies the Swan (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1939), pp. 182, 183, 184, 189. 
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nothing at all (as he tells Elizabeth Barrett in 1845), but he believed 
God had told him to speak. Recognizing the inadequacy of the language 
(in the Parleyings he speaks of words as being fetters, of trying to pierce 
the screen ’twixt thing and word), he was forced to use it, whereupon he 
made a feeble effort in Sordello to write a sort of “‘calculus of eternity,” a 
“brother’s speech,” as he called it. As we have seen, he failed badly. 
Whether he ever took the practical way, between the horns of the 
dilemma, we cannot know since he could not tell us. The following quota- 
tion from a letter of Browning to a lady who believed herself to be dying 
may be taken by the reader for what he thinks it is worth. 


... for your sake, I could wish it to be true that I had so much of “genius” as to 
permit the testimony of an especially privileged insight to come in aid of the ordi- 
nary argument [for immortality of the soul]. For I know I, myself, have been 
aware of the communication of something more subtle than a ratiocinative 
process, when the convictions of ‘“‘genius” have thrilled my soul to its depths.* 


In struggling to understand what this gifted man had to tell us about 
his views of life, we must, then, take special pains to realize his limita- 
tions. Such a sympathetic viewpoint must not blind us, however, to his 
improper dealings with words. We have witnessed examples of these 
lapses from semantic grace; we have overheard his contemporaries and 
he himself bear witness to them. The confusion in the relationships be- 
tween all the levels, between one and two, two and three, between the 
various meanings which the “same”’ words have in various contexts, this 
confusion is pronounced in Browning’s metaphysical disquisitions, as, 
indeed, it is pronounced in those people whom we refer to commonly as 
stutterers. 

II 


These confusions we may regard as the immediate cause of Brown- 
ing’s unintelligibility. But what caused this immediate cause? Why did 
people form Browning Clubs for the purpose of ferreting out the meaning 
behind the cipher to which Mr. Browning alone had the key? Why was 
the relationship between word and referent so esoteric that critics had to 
speak of ciphers? Why should a man who spent his life primarily in writ- 
ing have acquired a reputation for writing so obscurely? What occurred; 
in his organism which produced the delusions of being always right, of be- 
ing wilfully misunderstood? 

A part, at least, of the answer may be included in my meaning of the 
term “semantic blockages.” By “‘semantic blockages” I refer to obstruc- 
tions in the nervous system which interfere with the healthy functioning 


* W. H. Griffin and H. C. Minchin, Life of Robert Browning (London, 1910), p. 297. 
Hereafter referred to as Life. 
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of the process of evaluation and hence cause delusions. C. S. Peirce has 
written (in Chance, Love, and Logic), 


It is terrible to see how a single unclear idea, a single formula without meaning, 
lurking in a young man’s head, will sometimes act like an obstruction of inert 
matter in an artery, hindering the nutrition of the brain, and condemning its vic- 
tim to pine away in the fullness of his intellectual vigor and in the midst of intel- 
lectual plenty.*” 


The analogy of an idea with a tangible obstruction is not so far fetched, 
perhaps, if we take any stock in one hypothesis of Pavlov’s. Chakotin 
(one of Pavlov’s students) in The Rape of the Masses, states, ‘“‘The moral 
factor is no less material than the others [material factors], since it acts 
through the same mechanisms, the systems of conditioned reflexes,’ 
Korzybski says: 

Obviously, if these association paths are blocked to the passage of nervous im- 
pulses by some psychophysiological process, the reactions of the individual must 
be of a lower order, and such blockage must give the effect of the given individu- 
al’s being organically deficient, and must, therefore, result in animalistic behay- 
ior. The present investigation discloses that the s.r. [semantic reactions, interpre- 
tative reactions] may assume very diversified forms, one of which is the produc- 
tion of very powerful psychophysiological blockages.*® 


One “physiological” effect which Griffin and Minchin, in their life of 
Browning, make note of is “severe neuralgia.’”? Duckworth, in his pene- 
trating study, Browning, Background and Conflict, traces the red thread of 
pain, headaches, indispositions that runs through the letters to Elizabeth 
Barrett. For explanation he uses Underhill’s theories concerning mystics 
—that in some ‘“‘mystical’’ manner the experiences of “‘seeing God”’ are 
destructive to the flesh. ‘“The organism that can respond at all readily to 
spiritual forces will be an ‘abnormal’ one; nerves and fibers which hered- 
ity has made slack, will throb with pain when they are, in these abnormal 
cases, brought into tune with heavenly melodies.” 

So run the explanations in the “universe of discourse” of mysticism, 
with fictional fibers vibrating in harmony with fictional heavenly melo- 
dies. Not much meaning is conveyed when you say that the spirit works 
destructively on matter, since the two key words, “spirit” and “matter,” 
have in such contexts no verifiable, i.e. operational, meaning. Browning 
said the same thing and realized the lack of effective meaning in the words 
only too poignantly. 


37 A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lancaster, 1933), p. 4. Hereafter referred to as 
Science and Sanity. 

%8 Serge Chakotin, The Rape of the Masses, Alliance Book Corp. (New York, 1940), 
p. 284. 39 Science and Sanity, p. 18. 
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What explanation does modern neuro-psychiatry offer us? We have 
heard Korzybski say that association paths may be blocked to the pas- 
sage of nervous impulses by some “‘psychophysiological process.’’ How 
may we describe this process explicitly, in functional terms? In Science 
and Sanity Korzybski writes: 


In 1933 we know positively that in the physico-chemical and colloidal structures 
we find conditions of practically endless possibilities corresponding to the very 
large numbers of semantic states and reactions. Medical practice shows experi- 
mentally that a great many physical symptoms involving some colloidal states 
are produced by semantic disturbances; because, once these disturbances are 
eliminated, the physical symptoms vanish. ... Thus, a general physician who 
“thinks” uniquely in seriously antiquated chemical and physiological terms, deals 
with a non-existent, fictitiously isolated . . . “body,” and cannot grasp the neces- 
sity for a... physco-chemical, colloidal outlook, which integrates “body” and 
“mind.” The majority of psychiatrists in their turn, and for similar reasons, often 
have a highly metaphysical outlook repulsive to the general physician. They do 
not seem to realize that they have at their disposal colloidal and physiological 
mechanisms as well as physico-mathematical formulations based on four dimen- 
sional order, and that they, therefore, do not need any doubtful metaphysics.*° 


Our knowledge of the colloidal structures and of the unity of the body- 
mind organism helps us to understand how what we call “‘mental” (“a 
single unclear idea’’) has its inevitable effect upon every aspect of the or- 
ganism. 

Browning’s headaches were, I should say, one manifestation of these 
“psychophysiological, electro-colloidal blockages,” resulting partly from 
semantic disturbances—disturbances which were caused by his inability 
to make the world of things and the world of symbols congruent. To 
Elizabeth Barrett he wrote, “‘So shall printing begin, and headache end.” 
The semantically disturbing situation eliminated, the physical symptoms 
vanish. 

Let us outline the environmental influences that may have produced 
the blockages which lurked in the young man’s head, hindering the nutri- 
tion of his brain, the blockages which may have made him unable to see 
that what was clear and rational to him was incomprehensible and absurd 
to others not suffering from the same delusions.“ For our yardstick we may 
use Carrel’s statement: 


Science and Sanity, pp. 531, 532. 

“ Two people with “delirium tremens” who both see pink snakes on the wall will agree 
that each is right (i.e., that each makes sense) when he says, “I see pink snakes on the 
wall.” Doubtless there are many people who believe they know exactly what Browning 
means when he dons the robes of metaphysician and starts talking about “soul” and 
“mind” and “body,” about “Power,” and “power,” etc. 
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Intellectual power is augmented by the habit of precise reasoning, the study of 
logic, the use of mathematical language, mental discipline [“‘by a methodical 
study of the humanities and sciences’’] and complete and deep observation of 
things. On the contrary, incomplete and superficial observations, a rapid succes- 
sion of impressions, multiplicity of images, and lack of intellectual discipline 
hinder the development of mind.* 


In looking at Browning’s early life we find that his formal education was 
extremely sketchy, that he pursued no methodical study of the humani- 
ties and sciences. His language is the opposite of mathematical; mathe- 
matics describes relations between quantities whereas, in Sordello, for 
example, the poet notoriously omitted such relational words as preposi- 
tions and relative pronouns. The order in Sordello, according to Miss 
Barrett, is the opposite of the order of one of Euclid’s theorems and 
proofs: 

... while you are going straight forward you go at the same time round and 
round, until the progress involved in the motion is lost sight of by the lookers-on. 
... It wants drawing together and fortifying in the connections and associations 
. .. which hang as loosely every here and there, as those in a dream, and con- 
found the reader who persists in thinking himself awake. 


We have seen that Browning’s reasoning led him to the rejection of a re. 
sult of reasoning, knowledge. 

While he observed deeply what went on within himself, only super- 
ficially did he scan the world of human knowledge. His tremendous vari- 
ety of esoteric tidbits of information impressed people until they discov- 
ered how very little source material he needed to spin out as long a poem 
as Paracelsus—with learned notes, to boot. He planned to be novelist, 
poet, dramatist, actor, opera-librettist and composer, orator, sculptor, 
painter, translator, ‘‘&c., &c.’”’ The people whom he looked back on at the 
end of his life as “‘connected . . . with the intellectual sympathies and the 
imaginative pleasures of his very earliest youth” were an eighteenth cen- 
tury philosopher whose central irony he misunderstood all his life, a 
Jesuit historian whose method of scholarship he ridiculed, an occasionally 
insane, third-rate poet, a rascally politician, a seventeenth century paint- 
er-priest whom he knew only at second hand, a painter whose pictures 
he finally acquired the taste to judge as second rate, and an obscure New- 
castle organist. Finally, if we may believe the recurrent details in his first 
three poems, Pauline, Paracelsus, Sordello, we have there direct testi- 
mony to the multiplicity of images that continually and irrepressibly 
thronged his mind. 

From the psychophysiological point of view, now, we may observe that 


* Man the Unknown, p. 121. 8 Letters: R.B. and E.B.B., 1, 353-356; 1, 193. 
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the poet grew up in a household free from domestic cares, worry, and the 
necessity to do anything he did not wish to do. He had a large library and 
a sympathetic father and mother who helped him center his life in this 
protected milieu. In his later years he reembraced “the faith he had 
learned as a child from his mother, and had temporarily rejected in his 
youth.” He was not made to go to school or to go to church or to go to 
“work.” When he married, he married a woman much older and more 
stable than himself, a ‘second mama.” ‘‘Soft” is the adjective usually 
applied to such conditions. Carrel speculates on the effect of such circum- 
stances. 


It seems that the new conditions of existence [“‘living under artificial conditions, 
in comfortable kennels, and provided with choice food quite different from that 
of their ancestors”’] imposed upon dogs as well as upon men, tend to modify the 
nervous system unfavorably.* 


And the diet of bread and potatoes on which young Robert lived for two 
years (following his idol, Shelley) did not improve his neural health, to 
say nothing of the other functions of his organism. Here may be further 
factors behind “‘headaches,” ‘“‘neuralgia,” ‘‘occasional irritability.”’ (Miss 
Wedgwood called Browning ‘‘the most impatient man in the world”). 

The current ideas of his time and his group were not so favorable as we 
might suppose to the rational investigation of such a problem as the re- 
lation between the seen and the unseen aspects of the world. The science 
of man was in its infancy; the machine was beginning its domination and 
a Shelleyan revolt out of the “intense inane” was surely of little use to a 
scientific investigation. (Shelley’s connection with the world of things was 
tenuous and unhappy—and Browning, says Professor Pottle, came in his 
youth as near the Shelleyan mood as anybody but Shelley ever got.)* 
Once scientists like Wallace, Darwin, Huxley, Maxwell, Faraday, Marx 
began erecting the foundations we build on today, the poet’s mind was set 
and hardened in its pre-scientific mold. He never understood the theories 
behind Darwin’s evolutionary hypothesis, apparently; he was more inter- 
ested in looking backward to certain people of importance in their day— 
who could not argue with him and who used terms in that good, old, easy, 
intentional, generalized way. He contorted with phantoms, human and 
linguistic. In The Ring and the Book he said he wrote not for men (who 
exist and read books and ask questions), but for mankind (a phantom, a 
soothing idea in Browning’s head). 

If the foregoing premises and details are broadly accurate, then we 


“ Man the Unknown, 157-158. 
“ Letters: Robert Browning—Julia Wedgwood, p. 160. 
“F.A. Pottle, Shelley and Browning: A Myth and Some Facts (Chicago, 1923). 
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must conclude that many circumstances in Browning’s early life were 
inimical to the development of “intellectual power,” and were likely to 
produce symptoms of semantic confusion. 

Failing often to express himself understandably in the subject most 
vital to him, he exhibits to us the characteristics of a semantic stutterer, 
I have mentioned the fact that Duckworth has investigated this conflict 
within Browning exhaustively. The reader of this paper is referred to his 
book for an impressive array of evidence that Browning (in one personal- 
ity complex) was a sick man. We see exposed the anomaly of a fearful 
man, ailing during creative periods, and of an optimistic man, robustly 
healthy; of mystic poet and puffing bourgeois; of a keen and interesting 
speaker on every subject but his own poetry—and on that, mute, even to 
the point of refusing to correct obvious little errors in critical papers 
which his friends were writing; of a poet witha range, to quote Elizabeth 
Barrett, “from those high faint notes of the mystics which are beyond 
personality ... to dramatic impersonations, gruff with nature, ‘gr-r-r, 
you swine’.”” Duckworth comes near the present explanation when he 
writes: “It might be laid down as a general rule that the obscurity of 
Browning is in proportion to the earnestness of his attempt to achieve, by 
intuition, a synthesis of his most intimate thoughts. . . . ”? He approaches 
an aspect of the problem which I dealt with in ““Browning’s Sordello and 
Jung”—“‘And it is also not impossible that Browning was so far ahead of 
his age as to have come within a hair’s breadth of this modern way [psy- 
choanalysis] of stating his own trouble.” This trouble, he guesses, has 
something to do with the primitive desires and instincts thrusting up 
from the subconsciousness and ruining the man. But finally he confesses, 
“To the question—of what nature was the inhibition from which Brown- 
ing suffered, no satisfactory answer can be suggested by the present 
writer.” 


III 


The portion of the answer here proposed is that Browning was con- 
ditioned in his early life (the first twenty-five years, say) to desire in- 
tensely ideals which he could neither express concisely nor fulfill actually. 
Like his ideal, Shelley, he dreamed of being in general a prophet-poet, 
legislator of the world, revealer of metaphysical secrets. He was frus- 
trated in attaining these ideals both by their being beyond his reach in 
any case and by his inability to state the methods of fulfillment clearly 
enough to call forth a clear solution to the problems involved. Paracelsus 
(1835) is the glorified hero of this quest of the Humanitarian Grail; Sor- 
dello (1840) is the scapegoat who exhibits for his disillusioned creator the 
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folly of any such grandiose hopes. And not alone the folly, but the reasons 
why the hopes were vain. 
Wendell Johnson writes, 


...most, if not all, so-called maladjusted persons in our society may be viewed as 
frustrated and distraught idealists. Distraught because they are frustrated, and 
frustrated because they are idealists, they are living testimony of the price we 
pay for the traditions we cherish. ... We may call it [the maladjustment] the 
IFD disease: from “idealism” to frustration to demoralization. Probably no one of 
us entirely escapes it. . . . It is, moreover, a condition out of which there tend to 
develop the various types of severe “mental” and nervous disorders, the neuroses 
and psychoses that fill our “‘mental” hospitals with such a lush growth of delusion 
and incompetence.” 


We have seen that the conditions under which Browning grew up 
were likely to produce such an idealism run wild and furthermore were 
almost certain to train the young man in vagueness of evaluation and ex- 
pression. We have observed how he was stung by critical remarks on 
his early poems into ‘‘quite another style of writing.” As I tried to show in 
“Browning’s Sordello and Jung,” he was a clever enough psychologist to 
sense what was wrong. In Sordello he talked himself out of his “‘idealism”’ 
and resolved to eschew the “‘metaphysical style.”” He displaced Sordello 
by Salinguerra, the man of deeds; he claimed as Sordello’s major revela- 
tion the notion of ‘‘fitting the finite to infinity,” that is, of adjusting one’s 
ideals to one’s capabilities, and of making them concrete and practicable. 
In this way, though he reached the stage of frustration, he found his path 
back towards sanity before he had gone too far into the Slough of 
Despond. 


Concerning the cure of the IFD disease Mr. Johnson quotes Dr. Coyne 
Campbell, a practicing psychiatrist as saying that 


when he had succeeded in training a patient to verbalize his difficulties clearly 
and to the point, it was usually possible to release him. The patient was usually 
able then to take care of himself. . .. This will seem strange [Johnson continues] to 
anyone who has not thoroughly considered the role of language in personality ad- 
justment. The wild and irrelevant and vague remarks of people in quandaries 
have been regarded generally as nothing more than the foam on the beer, so to 
speak. That they might be an integral part of the beer, that the language of distress 


might be part and parcel of the distress, this does not seem to be a commonly held 
notion.*8 


When Salinguerra, Man of Action, replaced Sordello, Man of Dreams, 
when the language of Pippa replaced the language of Paracelsus, the 


" ETC, 1, #2, pp. 69, 76. 8 ETC, wy, #2, 77. 
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semantic blockages operative up to 1840 were on the way to being broken 
down and by-passed. As quickly as he could (the human organism changes 
its habitual course as does a flow of cold, viscid oil, very slowly) Browning 
trained himself not to speak or act like a ‘“‘poet”; he turned from auto- 
biographic, metaphysical probings to a new medium, non-personal dra- 
matic lyrics. This meant that from intensional he turned to extensional 
language (Sordello to Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister); the word-thing re- 
lationship changed for the better since the words usually refer to ‘“‘sense” 
objects. 

Saint, forsooth! While brown Dolores 

Squats outside the Convent bank.... 


The semantic blockages were correspondingly less and less operative as 
the old channels of expression were less and less used. He found that tell- 
ing a story like Porphyria’s Lover or an incident like The Bishop Orders 
His Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church was more successful than attempting 
the vasty heights of a poem like Sordello. We can recognize that this was 
true for the reasons that his aim was definite and limited and that the lan- 
guage is “‘simple, sensuous, and passionate.” 

Or let the poet himself tell us why he gave up the analytic style for the 
“artistic.” In The Ring and The Book he writes: 


So British Public... 
learn one lesson hence .. . 
This lesson, that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation words and wind. 
Why take the artistic way to prove so much? 
Because, it is the glory and good of Art, 
That Art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine at least. 
... but here’s the plague 
That all this trouble comes of telling truth, 
Which truth, by when it reaches him, looks false, 
Seems to be just the thing it would supplant, 
Nor recognizable by whom it left: 
While falsehood would have done the work of truth. 
But Art, wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind, Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word. 
So may you paint your picture, twice show truth, 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall,— 
So, note by note, bring music from your mind, 
Deeper than ever e’en Beethoven dived,— 
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So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside. 


It is true that some of his later work is in the analytical style. The rea- 
sons for that are not within the purview of this paper. It has been in- 
tended here simply to examine the phenomena of the semantic stutterer 
in Browning from the neuro-semantic, neuro-linguistic point of view in 
contra-distinction to that of the usual ‘“‘mystical’”’ universe of discourse. I 
have tried to show wherein the poet violated the rules of evaluation by 
confusing the levels of abstraction and by using intensional rather than 
extensional language. I have suggested that the problem of his personal 
bewilderment and artistic frustration was a circular one in which the twin 
factors of, first, an environment which mistrained him in the use of lan- 
guage, and second, his faulty processes of evaluation and of expression, 
acted upon each other, mutually aggravating their baleful affects upon 
his organism and upon his career. 

This internal confusion he attempted to express. The term ‘‘express”’ 
is most apt since he did try to “press out” the confusion in expressing his 
analysis of his dilemma. In Sordello, the last such major attempt, he dis- 
covered his trouble; in the reception which greeted Sordello he learned 
most painfully—and therefore vividly and lastingly—how sensible he was 
in forswearing such analytical writing. He never recovered his faith in his 
ability to write analytically in such a way that people could understand 
him; the poem “R. B.” remained forever unwritten. A large portion of his 
post-1840 poetry was devoted to showing that everyone has his own 
“conceit of truth” at which he arrives in a way usually not understood by 
his fellow men. At any rate, as long as he wrote “Art” rather than 
“Metaphysics” he avoided the paths which were obstructed by the old 
semantic blockages. 

He reconditioned himself so thoroughly that he came to impress people 
as having a horror “carried almost to excess of assuming anything like a 
bardic pose.” Lockhart could even say, “I like Browning. He’s not one of 
your literary men.” Such was the outward and visible sign of the inward 
grace of acceptance of his limitations as poet and humanitarian. As 
metaphysician, prophet-poet, personality complex #1, he suffered and 
stuttered; as dramatic poet, artist, personality complex #2, he flourished 
and sang. 

STEWART W. HOLMES 


Newton Centre, Mass. 








XIX 


CLIO’S RIGHTS IN POETRY: BROWNING’S 
CRISTINA AND MONALDESCHI 


HE sturdiest of historians show Christina of Sweden to have been 

one of the most gifted and accomplished women of any age. They 
show, too, that she has been one of the most harshly dealt with among the 
great women of history. She was a political genius, ruler of Sweden at its 
heyday, and the equal of the most influential sovereigns of Europe at the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Her counsel was paramount in shap- 
ing the Peace of Westphalia. She attracted to her court many of the most 
learned men of the century, corresponded with those who could or would 
not come to her, and was recognized as a savant in her own right. For her 
times she was exceptionally enlightened, tolerant, and generous.! Yet 
both outrageous columnies and extravagant panegyrics have run riot to 
her discredit. Clio has shared in these misprisions, to be sure, but her sis- 
ter Muses of the lyric, the drama, and the romance have been far guiltier 
in their sadistic severity.” 

The ghosts of old rumors, gossip, scandals, and calumnies still walk in 
our day. Ever and again an historian repeats the frayed judgment that 
Christina was ‘‘the mad queen who caused the death of Descartes.” 
Many an otherwise good Swedish-American dismisses her with this 
cursory opinion: ‘‘As a queen Christina was a sorry mess. She abdicated 
to run away and marry a Catholic. Afterward she kept having affairs with 
other men until finally she had one of them murdered because he threw 
her over for a younger woman.” The citing of reliable data for the correc- 
tion of such distortions is usually of little avail. These men merely shrug 
them away. They prefer the apocryphal versions of her story. 

A student of literature has no illusions about laying the ghosts that 
haunt the works he examines. He does not mistake himself for the Levite 
or the Good Samaritan, but aims to be an interpreter, often something of 


1 This is a summary of the judgments found in the histories and biographies examined. 
The prime source is Johan Arckenholtz’s Mémoires Concernant Christine Reine de Suéde, 
4 vols. (Amsterdam & Leipzig: Pierre Mortier Librarie, 1751-60). I have found the 
biographies by Francis W. Bain, Christina, Queen of Su len (London: W. H. Allen & Co., 
1890) and Henry Woodhead, Memoirs of Christina, Queen of Sweden (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 2 vols., 1863) the most dependable among those consulted. Baron de Bildt’s 
Christine de Suéde et le Cardinal Azzolino, Lettres Inédites (Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie, 
1899) contains important materials not available in the other works I have used. 

2 See, for example, Dumas’ The Two Dianas, in Historical Romances (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1901); his Christine, in Théatre Complet de Alexandre Dumas, Nouv. Ed., 
vol. 1 (Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres, 1874); Fréderic Soulié’s Christine a Fontainebleau (Paris: 
Lemoine, 1829); and Strindberg’s Kénigen Christine, in Strindbergs Werke, Kinigsdramen, 
Verdeutscht von Emil Schering (Miinchen: Georg Miiller Verlag, 1920). 
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a judge. This critical réle is doubly imperative upon him when he encoun- 
ters misrepresentations, whether in the works of a poet who querulously 
insisted upon the accuracy of hishistorical materials, or in those of cele- 
brated commentators who intersperse their citations of responsible au- 
thorities with garbled evidence. In such instances he may pardonably 
share T. E. Lawrence’s wonderment concerning the fraudulence of repu- 
tations,* but he understands that his proper response is a search for prin- 
ciples whereby to deal with such phenomena. 

The task here proposed is to re-examine Browning’s Cristina and Mon- 
aldeschi, to canvass the commentaries on this poem in the four major 
Browning guidebooks and in Mrs. Ireland’s paper for the Browning So- 
ciety, and to set in comparison the record of the Monaldeschi affair as re- 
sponsible historians and biographers have presented it. The objective will 
be to raise questions rather than to discover new truths. I have assumed 
that when a poet and his critics are found to have taken liberties with 
history, the foremost need is the raising of heuristic questions concerning 
their privileges and their responsibilities. It seems reasonable to ask, for 
the purposes of the present study, that this assumed priority be at least 
tentatively accepted. 


I. BROWNING’S CRISTINA AND MONALDESCHI 


Cristina and Monaldeschi first appeared in the Jocoseria volume of 
1883.5 The poem is in Browning’s usual dramatic monologue form, with 
the queen herself as monologist. She presents herself at the start in con- 
versation with her Grand Equerry, the Marquis Monaldeschi, whom she 
leads through the picture gallery of the palace at Fontainebleau to the 
Galerie des Cerfs. There she shifts her address to the priest and her three 
guardsmen, to whom she turns over the Marquis for confession and exe- 
cution. The situation portrayed is the tragic close of a battle of the sexes; 
a conflict in which the Master of the Horse in her household successfully 
lays suit to the queen, wins place and favors, shares her confidences, 
then grows weary of his conquest, betrays her trust, and attempts re- 
treat. For this he is now being brought to trial, conviction, and execution 
before the queen he has betrayed. 


* Browning’s claims in this matter may be seen in Robert Browning and Julia Wedgwood 
..., ed. by Richard Curle (New York: F. A. Stokes, 1937), pp. 174-175; T. R. Louns- 
bury’s The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1911), p. 126 et passim; Mrs. F. T. Russell’s One Word More on Browning (Palo Alto: 
Stanford University Press, 1927), p. 113 et seq. 

‘Mr. Lawrence wonders whether all great reputations, like his own, are built on fraud. 
See The Seven Pillars of Wisdom (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1935), p. 562. 

*In Browning’s Complete Works, Cambridge Edition (Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
1895), pp. 914-915, 
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The monologue begins with Christina pointing out the motto “Quis 
Separabit?” in the murals of the gallery, where it is associated with the 
portraits of King Francis I and Diane de Poitiers. The queen declares the 
motto apposite for herself and the Marquis; it witnesses, she says ironi- 
cally, to a constant love between them like that of the King and Diane. 
She calls the Marquis’s attention also to the emblems of Diana and Fran- 
cis, the Crescent and Salamander, symbolic respectively of cold incon- 
stancy and fiery steadfastness. When Monaldeschi shows preference for 
the Crescent, she suggests that he pretend to be Diane, then, and she'll be 
Francis—a sardonic reference to his womanly cowardice and her lifelong 
masculinity. 

The queen next reminds her equerry of the vows they have exchanged. 
The motto has reminded her of what she came here to say in that connec- 
tion. So she traces, in figurative terms, the history of their love; how he 
began it, how she refused at first, but soon acquiesced and then raised 
him to her heights. Now he wishes to descend, but she’ll not consent, in- 
sists instead that they “‘act’’ love as if in earnest, and mingles her insist- 
ence with veiled threats. The Marquis appears shaken and she artfully 
bids him kneel, if tired; to take the pose he had feigned, of stooping; and 
then first hints her purpose by reference to a buffet which might dash him 
to the abyss. Monaldeschi grows more frightened, whereupon she bids 
him 

Crouch, not kneel, while I mount guard on 
Frustrate love. ... 


and her menace becomes explicit when she points out the picture of 
Juno striking down Ixion, by Primatice or Le Roux, she has “‘lost head 
for who is who.” 

With that roundabout suggestion of a “‘lost head” the queen ¢raws her 
victim to the door of the execution chamber, the Galerie des Cerfs. There 
she again recalls their vows, comments on Monaldeschi’s paleness, and 
compels his entrance. This entrance she accompanies with the counsel of 
doom that there is no assurance of an exit except by way of the tomb 
where he had vowed to keep her secrets. She then turns directly to the 
priest and guardsmen, bidding the former to confess her betrayer and the 
other three to “stab thick and fast” until he is dead. These assignments 
finished and Monaldeschi lying dead before her, she thanks the four for 
their services. Only then does she notice that the priest is aghast at the 
deed, in a condition under which he might betray her. As protection 
against this, she attempts both to appeal and to frighten. To frighten, she 
gives the priest a strict admonition against violating the secrets of his 
confessional: to appeal, she explains the deed as the result of an excessive 
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love on her part. With these two interwoven she concludes her mono- 
logue. 

The Browning version, it should be noted, includes a fictitious walk on 
which the queen leads her victim through the picture gallery to the 
chamber of execution. It makes Diane de Poitiers the mistress of Fran- 
cis I, and the lovers’ emblems are made the subject of an ironic homily 
from Christina to her Grand Equerry. The Monaldeschi affair is inter- 
preted as a crime passionel, and the queen is represented as a woman 
scorned who, in taking vengeance, not only planned and ordered the 
execution but remained on the scene to its bloody conclusion. 


II. THE VERSIONS OF THE BROWNING GUIDEBOOKS 
AND MRS. IRELAND’S PAPER 

The commentaries on Cristina and Monaldeschi in the four widely 
known Browning guidebooks and in the one Browning Society paper 
given wholly to its exposition show marked variations. Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr, the first in the handbook field, has taken the safest course.* Her ac- 
count is restricted almost entirely to a description of the poem. Her one 
reference to an historical matter is given in a footnote and lies offside the 
Monaldeschi affair. Here she remarks that Browning confuses Frances I 
with Henri II as lover of Diane de Poitiers, but that ‘‘Francis was also 
said to have been, for a short time, attached to her.’’ She would have us 
believe that Browning intentionally sacrificed Christina’s accuracy in 
this matter in order to use “the poetic contrast of the frigid moon and 
the fiery salamander.””? 

Mrs. Orr first describes the situation as one which “gives the closing 
scene of the life of Monaldeschi, in what might be Cristina’s own words.” 
She explains that the queen is “addressing the man whom she has con- 
victed of betraying her, and at whose murder she is about to assist.” The 
monologue is said to reflect ‘‘the outward circumstance of this murder, as 
well as the queen’s deliberate cruelty, and her victim’s cowardice.” The 
setting in the palace of Fontainebleau is next specified, and the internal 
decorations which play a part in the poem are set forth with reference to 
that réle. These materials lead directly into the brief synopsis which com- 
prises the last half of the account. The basic facts about the poem are 
given, except that nothing is said of the metrical structure. Some bias is 
shown in the characterization of the queen as cruel and the execution as 


* Mrs. Sutherland Orr, A Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning (London: Bell and 
Sons, 1910, 1st ed., 1885), pp. 324-325. 

" These claims appear in footnote 3, page 324. When the evidence is in, both of them seem 
quite unconvincing. The matters involved have no’ importance except as they assist in- 
directly in the characterization of Christina‘and Monaldeschi. 
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a murder, but these controversial matters are so presented as not serj- 
ously to mislead. 

Edward Berdoe’s account in The Browning Cyclopaedia is quite a dif- 
ferent matter.’ He begins by acknowledging that he is indebted for “the 
facts relating to the subject” to Mrs. Ireland’s “‘valuable paper”’ of 1891, 
and he follows this source in devoting most of his commentary to the his- 
torical considerations. From it he takes these three misstatements on off- 
side matters: (1) that Christina ‘‘came to the throne on the death of her 
father, in 1632”; (2) that “the officers of her household were exclusively 
Italian”; and (3) that after Monaldeschi’s execution the queen “‘was com- 
pelled to leave France.”® About two-thirds of the way along in the ac- 
count, in the midst of biographical and historical materials, a very brief 
synopsis of the poem is inserted. The events related, including those men- 
tioned in the synopsis, are presented by Mr. Berdoe as if all of them were 
historically factual. He follows Mrs. Ireland in claiming that Monaldes- 
chi took a “young Roman beauty” to supplant his royal mistress, ex- 
changed letters with her which made a mockery of the queen’s love, and 
still pretended loyalty to Christina. Toward the close there is mention of 
Christna’s retention of sovereign jurisdiction over her servants, and it is 
pointed out that the official French objections were directed only against 
her having “‘permitted the murder to take place at Fontainebleau.” Here, 
too, are the declarations that she had to leave France and that she then 
retired to Rome and devoted the remainder of her life to the arts, science, 
and idleness. The account concludes with the date of her death and the 
wording of her epitaph. 

George W. Cooke’s guidebook expends practically all of the six pages 
given to Cristina and Monaldeschi upon the historical accounts of the 
“affair” and travel-guide data on the Fontainebleau palace.’ The bio- 
graphical materials on the queen and Monaldeschi, with which the ac- 
count opens, include the statement that Christina “succeeded her father 
on the throne in 1632” and ‘“‘assumed royal power in 1644.’ Of Monal- 
deschi it is asserted that “‘he had no trial, and was brutally stabbed to 
death.”’ Ludovico Sentinelli, who was Captain of the Guard and chief of 
the executioners, is confused with his brother, Francesco, the man upon 


8 Edward Berdoe, The Browning Cyclopaedia (London: George Allen & Unwin; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1916, 1st ed., 1891), pp. 121-123. 

® Two of these statements occur at the beginning of Berdoe’s commentary, p. 121; the 
other, near the end, p. 123. 

10 George Willis Cooke, A Guidebook to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1894, ist ed., 1891), pp. 105-111. 

1 Toid., p. 105. 
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whom Monaldeschi sought to fasten his own guilt." Here, too, is the 
charge not elsewhere encountered in the guidebooks that when the queen 
was told of Monaldeschi’s refusal to proceed with his confession she 
exclaimed, ‘‘The Coward! Wound him and thus force him to confess.’ 
The body of the commentary gives a four-page review of the Relation by 
Christina’s court and the account of the “affair” by Father le Bel, a re- 
view based probably upon the report of these documents in Bain’s biogra- 
phy.“ Following this comes an outright declaration against the crime 
passionel interpretation. ‘““The historical accounts of the death of Mon- 
aldeschi,” says Mr. Cooke, “give no hint that he was the lover of the 
queen; but the gossips and memoir-writers of the time represent their 
relations to have been of this kind, and Browning has followed them 
faithfully.” 

Although it is the longest of the guidebook commentaries, Mr. Cooke’s 
article gives less information on its subject than any of the others. It has 
no synopsis and its six pages contain only a few sentences concerning 
Browning’s work. One of these tells us that ‘‘the poem opens with a de- 
scription of Francis I and his favorite mistress, Diane de Poitiers,” a state- 
ment which indicates the acceptance as factual of the lover-mistress re- 
lationship between-the king and Diane. Following this sentence comes a 
reference to Baedeker’s Paris and its Environs, from which is drawn an 
extended description of the Fontainebleau palace. The Galerie des Cerfs 
is identified as the room where Monaldeschi was put to death “‘after a 
pretended trial for treason.” Louis XIV is reported to have expressed 
strong disapproval but to have taken no further steps in the matter, and 
Christina is said to have remained at Fontainebleau two years longer.'® 
The account closes with a citation of the works on Christina by Mr. Bain 
and Mme. Vincent and a cursory evaluation of the two. 

The latest of the Browning handbooks in English is that by William C. 


® Ludovico Sentinelli was with Christina at Fontainebleau; his brother, Francesco, 
remained at Rome to arrange for her return. See Margaret Goldsmith’s Christina of 
Sweden: A Psychological Biography (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Cc., 1935), p. 219. 

® See Bain, op. cit., Preface, p. xi. Mr. Bain characterizes this statement as an invention 
of Christina’s enemies. 

* This is an inference from the nature of Cooke’s review and Bain’s citation of sources. 
Where Mr. Cooke’s views are antagonistic to Christina they likely take color from Mme. 
Vincent’s article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 1888, translated by Mrs. Latimer in 
The Living Age, Dec. 15 and 22, 1888. 

* Cooke, of. cit., p. 110. This verdict, found in all the histories and biographies consulted, 
's not encountered in any of the other guidebooks. 

* Cooke, op. cit., p. 111. Christina remained at Fontainebleau only until February 24, 

1658, about three and one-half months. Bain, 296; Baron de Bildt, 81. 
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DeVane of 1935.17 Its two-page commentary on Cristina and Monaldeschj 
is occupied chiefly with the history of the ‘‘affair,’’ but includes the basic 
facts regarding the poem, some probabilities as to its date, and certain 
conjectures on Browning’s sources. It repeats Mr. Cooke’s assertion that 
Christina “succeeded to the throne in 1632” and “assumed the royal 
power in 1644.” After dating the queen’s abdication it then turns to her 
second visit to France and the Monaldeschi tragedy. Some few data con- 
cerning the Fontainebleau palace are given and the comment is made that 
it was there that Henri II kept his favorite mistress, Diane de Poitiers, 
For DeVane, then, Diane was mistress of Henri rather than of Francis, 
and of Henri alone, for he adds the claim that “Browning errs in ascribing 
this love-affair to Francis I.’’!® 

There is no synopsis in DeVane’s commentary. After noting that Chris- 
tina is represented as speaking to her faithless lover and that she “refers 
ironically to the faithful love of Francis and Diana,”’ the critic turns to 
his summary of the principal historical events involved. He points out 
that the Marquis was equerry and confidant to the queen and that gossips 
of the time made him also her lover. She is said to have entrusted intimate 
secrets to him and to have become convinced that he had betrayed her 
interests, but there are no commitments on the nature of the betrayal. 
The historical data presented are evidently drawn from Arckenholtz’s re- 
port of the Relation by Christina’s court and of Father le Bel’s account, 
since these sources are mentioned and Arckenholtz’s Mémoires is the only 
reference work cited. 

Mrs. Alexander Ireland read her paper “‘On Browning’s poem Cristina 
and Monaldeschi’’ before the eightieth meeting of the Browning Society in 
February of 1891.!® She pretends to have made an exhaustive study and 
to present a scholarly report. Her first paragraph closes with the judg- 
ment that the poem is “hopelessly obscure to the uninitiated, whilst 
throbbing with intensest power to those who know.’”° There follows a 
characterization of Christina as brilliant, wilful, passionate, and rebel- 
lious; masculine, yet ‘‘a true woman at heart’’; picturesque, attractive, 
terribly human; inaccessible to counsel and impatient of restraint.” We 
are told that “her abdication would have been more highly regarded had 
it not been followed by her change of religion”; and also that “her moral 


17 William Clyde DeVane, A Browning Handbook (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935), 
pp. 417-418. 18 DeVane, op. cit., p. 417. 

19 Mrs. Ireland’s paper is included in Browning Studies, Selected Papers by Members of 
the Browning Society, ed. by Edward Berdoe (London: George Allen, 1895), pp. 321-331. 

2 Thid., p. 321. 

*t Treland, op. cit., pp. 322-323. These are Mrs. Ireland’s words in my arrangement. 
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course became so regrettable, that all her bright mental gifts could not 
redeem it, nor make of her a good and honourable woman.” 

Monaldeschi is presented in the same manner. He is a “‘handsome, 
proud, wily Italian” who “proved a traitor and scoundrel,” and “‘itis . . . 
the closing scene of Cristina’s liaison with her Grand Equerry which in- 
spired Browning to give us his splendid poem.” The Marquis is said to 
have taken a new mistress at Rome, and Cardinal Azzolini is introduced 
as the confessor of this “young Roman beauty.” The Cardinal is reported 
to be also the new confidant of the queen and to have sent her a 
“wretched and dangerous correspondence” which ‘“‘made a mockery” of 
her love for Monaldeschi. A two-page melange of such data ends,with an 
account of the conviction and sentencing of the betrayer. The effect of 
these events, Mrs. Ireland declares, was to madden the queen, break her 
life, and wound her to death.* Both the events and their effect are pre- 
sented as if they were unimpeachably factual. 

The foregoing materials lead directly into a synopsis. This relates the 
events of the poem as if they also were indisputable facts. Evaluative re- 
marks are interspersed throughout. Christina is a woman scorned; her 
pride is outraged. The details of the poem on her betrayed love are added 
to and intensified. There is a digressive paragraph on the rival painters, 
Primatice and Le Roux, and the closing stanza of the poem is quoted in 
full. 

Nearly all the last third of the paper is devoted to Mrs. Ireland’s refer- 
ences, with evaluations on Christina and on the poem still intruding. 
Bain’s biography is called ‘‘a defense . . . for this murder of Monaldeschi’”’ 
and is said to rest its case on the “legal aspect,” a ground dismissed as one 
that ‘few women would care to take.” There are quotations from Chris- 
tina’s own memoirs and from her book of aphorisms. The events following 
the execution are given in detail, ordered closely after their pattern in 
Father le Bel’s account.* At this poiat the claim is made that Christina 
was “compelled to leave France”’ after ‘‘this atrocious crime.” The belief 
is ascribed to her that as sovereign she is beyond responsibility to anyone. 
Her autobiography is characterized as “truly astounding,” and its dis- 
closures elicit this comment: “the light of the more ‘strong-minded 
woman’ of to-day pales before the lurid revelation of this unhappy 
lady.””* Passing mention is given to an abstract of Father le Bel’s narra- 


®% Tbid., also p. 323. % Tbid., pp. 323-325. 

% This account Mrs. Ireland (see op. cit., p. 327) saw in a discoloured, vellum-bound 
book in the British Museum, where, she says, it was catalogued as anonymous. 

*Treland, of. cit., p. 328. This statement occurs in the continuation of a footnote, carried 
over from page 327. 
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tive by Wilkie Collins and to eulogistic effusions on Christina in the Re- 
flexions of d’Alembert. 

Mrs. Ireland’s judgments are well exampled in three of her emotional. 
ized pronouncements on Browning’s poem. One of these, on the obscurity 
and intensity of the poem, has already been quoted.” In another she says 
that the poem “ends with splendid lines, in which the queen . . . puts up 
one pitiful plea for her own conduct, sums up all her agony, and despair, 
and degradation in piercing expressions, which cleave the heart.’ Her 
final appraisal is given the emphasis of a separate one-sentence para- 
graph. It reads: ‘“‘Nowhere (I think) has our beloved poet shown more 
wonderful treatment of a strikingly dramatic subject.’””® 

The paper closes with a slightly detached section, in which the author 
claims to have ‘‘made much research” on the legal questions involved and 
quotes extensively from Grauert’s biography. Her quotations from this 
“undoubtedly reliable work” nicely sustain the judgment that it “does 
not pronounce with certainty on the point at issue.’’®° Here Mrs. Ireland 
ends her investigation. ‘‘This,’’ she says, “‘is the utmost extent of actual 
knowledge I can find on the subject of Christina.”’ She takes leave of that 
subject with this final evaluation: “Setting apart all purely legal right and 
wrong, the matter cannot fail to be 2 painful one, and specially so toa 
woman.””*! 


Ill. THE VERDICT OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


So much from the Muses of poetry and criticism. What then of Clio’s 
role? The general appraisal of Christina given by responsible historians 
and biographers was summarized at the beginning of this paper. The au- 
thentic record of the Monaldeschi affair and of such offside matters as 
Browning or his critics brought into notice is our present concern. To be- 
gin with the offside matters, it will be remembered that Browning make 
Diane de Poitiers the mistress of Francis I rather than of Henri IT. As we 
have seen, some of the Browning critics accept this, some do not. Others 
fail to commit themselves. The matter has been a choice morsel among 
the romancers.* The reliable authorities seem unmistakably certain that 


27 Supra. 28 Treland, op. cit., pp. 328-329. 29 Thid., p. 329. 
30 The reference is to W. H. Grauert’s Christina von Schweden und ihr Hof (Bonn: Eduard 
Weber Verlag, 1837), which I have not examined. 31 Treland, of. cit., p. 331. 


32 See above, pages 259 and 262. The Browning Studies version of Mrs. Ireland’s paper 
contains a footnote (p. 324), which says that F. J. Furnival believed Diane to have been the 
mistress of Henri, not of Francis. Further data on Mr. Furnival’s views appear in the 
Browning Society Papers, vol. 1, 95-96. Neither Mr. Berdoe nor Mrs. Ireland seems openly 
to venture an opinion on the matter. 

83 See the works cited in note 2 above; also Francis Hackett’s Francis the First (Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937), pp. 262-274, and Bartholemy Haureau’s Frangois 
Ie et sa Cour, Nouv. Ed. (Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1855), pp. 129-131. 
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Diane was mistress of Henri and that it has not been proved that Francis 
was ever her lover.* 

The assertion of most commentators that Christina succeeded her 
father to the throne in 1632 is clearly erroneous, for the States General 
did not officially recognize her even as heir to the throne until 1633.% 
More sweepingly in error and of closer relevance is the declaration that 
the officers of Christina’s household were exclusively Italian. The records 
show that Monaldeschi and the Sentinelli brothers were first admitted 
into that household as the queen neared Rome, in 1656, and that al- 
though they and Azzolini were dominant in her counsels at the time of the 
“affair,” they and their fellow-countrymen did not then nor at any time 
have exclusive possession of the official positions in her court.* 

The portrayals of the Monaldeschi affair given by the poet and his 
critics have been examined. The features they give it differ widely from 
those shown in the authentic records. A condensed report of the latter 
will serve to set the essential facts of the case in contrast to the fictions.” 
They reveal that the queen had already grown suspicious of the Marquis 
before her arrival at Fontainebleau. She then set a watch on his move- 
ments, had his letters intercepted, and found that he was not only be- 
traying her but was scheming also to fasten his own guilt upon another 
member of her court. A sealed packet of the intercepted letters was 
placed in the hands of Father le Bel, whom she swore to secrecy and to 
the return of the packet on demand. Meanwhile Monaldeschi grew wary 
and prepared for flight. To forestall this and bring him to justice, she 
summoned him to the Galerie des Cerfs. There, in the presence of Father 
le Bel and three of her guardsmen, she confronted him with her evidence 
and charged him with treason. 

Monaldeschi at first protested that the letters were but copies made by 
the queen herself. She then produced the originals. These he acknowl- 
edged, but attempted to throw the blame upon others. Failing in this, he 
threw himself at the queen’s feet and sought pardon. The guardsmen now 


4 For Francis’s case, see the article concerning him in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
14th ed., vol. rx. % Arckenholtz, 1, 27; Bain, pp. 22-23; Woodhead, 1, 38-39, 

% Arckenholtz, m, 21-22, 130; Bain, pp. 264-268, 298; Woodhead, m, 207-208; Baron 
de Bildt, pp. 53-54, 71, 73, 85, 101. 

7 The reliable historians and biographers all draw heavily upon Arckenholtz’s Mémoires, 
cited in note above. This is especially true in the case of the Bain and Woodhead biog- 
raphies, from which my report takes most of its materials. Both quote extensively from 
the Relation by Christina’s court and from the account by Father le Bel, contemporary 
documents given in full by Arckenholtz. The works by Margaret Goldsmith (see note 12) 
and Baron de Bildt (note 1) were found especially useful on the offside matters above men- 
tioned. Francis Gribble’s The Court of Christina of Sweden, and the Later Adventures of the 
Queen in Exile (London: Eveleigh Nash, 1913) was also helpful on these problems while 
providing enlightenment in some aspects of the Monaldeschi affair as well. 
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drew their swords, whereupon Monaldeschi arose and attempted to jus- 
tify his conduct. Christina listened to him nearly an hour and then 
turned him over to Father le Bel, with the charge that he “prepare him 
for death, and have a care for his soul.’’ She herself left the Galerie at this 
point and remained in her room throughout the succeeding events. 

Monaldeschi’s pleas for mercy continued, addressed now to the Prior 
and the chief of the guards, and later to the queen’s Almoner. All three 
were so moved that they went, one after the other, to the queen’s room 
and begged her to remit the death sentence. When all these petitions had 
failed, the three guardsmen finally carried out the execution. They and 
the priest then reported the Marquis’ death to Christina. She expressed 
regrets, asked God to forgive the dead man, and instructed Father le Bel 
to dispose of the corpse. She also sent money to Father le Bel’s convent, 
with directions that prayers be made for the Marquis’ soul. Considerable 
public excitement and animosity were aroused by all this, and the King 
and other French officials expressed their high disapproval, but took no 
further action against the queen except io treat her coolly. She remained 
at Fontainebleau until late in February, about three and one-half 
months, then went up to Paris, and soon after returned to Rome. 

The foregoing summary gives, I believe, an accurate report of the basic 
events as they appear in the authentic records. Some few added details 
are needed concerning certain of the discrepancies manifest in the poem 
and the commentaries. The Relation by Christina’s court declares that 
Monaldeschi came alone and proceeded directly, though hesitantly, to 
the Galerie des Cerfs. Father le Bel’s account shows the Marquis already 
with the queen when the priest and guardsmen arrived.** Obviously, then, 
Browning’s picture of Christina leading her victim through the picture 
gallery to the scene of execution is a poetic fiction. The mistaken identifi- 
cation of Ludovico Sentinelli with his brother Francesco, found in some 
of the commentaries, seems almost an intentional bit of rancor. It identi- 
fies the man upon whom Monaldeschi sought to fix his own guilt with the 
chief of his executioners. The records make it unquestionably clear that 
Francesco Sentinelli was at Rome at this time, where Christina wrote him 
an account of the matter immediately after the execution of his enemy.” 
Finally, the charge that when told of Monaldeschi’s refusal to make con- 
fession the queen had called him a coward and ordered that he be stabbed 
to make him confess is not in the basic documents. As was previously 
noted, the charge is characterized by Bain as “‘a libellous invention of her 


enemies.’’!? 


88 Arckenholtz, m, 2-9; Bain, pp. 284 and 286. 
39 See above, note 12, note 37; also Cooke, op. cit., p. 106; Baron de Bildt, p. 76; and 


scribble, p. 208. 40 Bain, Preface, xi. 
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It appears, then, that Browning and his commentators so misrepresent 
the basic events of the Monaldeschi affair as to distort Christina’s mo- 
tives and calumniate her essential character. All the authentic works at- 
test that once the charge of treason was established the queen immedi- 
ately withdrew from the scene and was not present during the Marquis’ 
execution. They unanimously declare, too, that nothing is known con- 
cerning the contents of the fatal letters except that they proved some sort 
of treachery on Monaldeschi’s part. None of them has anything to say of 
a Roman mistress, of letters that made a mockery of the queen’s love, or 
of any connection with the “affair” on the part of Cardinal Azzolini. 
There is no credible evidence to show any of the letters to have been love 
letters, or even that there was any love-affair between Christina and 
Monaldeschi. It is clear, then, that the whole case for the interpretation 
of the “affair” as a crime passi-nel collapses. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS IN THE INTERROGATIVE 


The declared purpose of the foregoing survey was to prepare for the 
raising of heuristic questions concerning the exercise of poet’s and 
critic’s license in the case of literary works that make use of historical ma- 
terials. To allay any fears of literary dictatorship, assurance is here given 
that the limitations on freedom suggested in this paper are intended only 
as restrictions on special privilege. Proposals looking toward a diminished 
scope for the few are made in behalf of a wider freedom for all, and es- 
pecially for those who love the hybrids in which levies from Clio and from 
her sister Muses are intermixed. 

Browning’s Cristina and Monaldeschi offers an excellent proving 
ground for our inquiries. It is a serious monologue in which the queen’s 
motives and nature are falsified in accord with the rumors and scandals 
of her times. It may be objected that the poet makes no claim for the his- 
torical accuracy of this poem, but his usual procedure in like cases makes 
it very probable that he would have done so had occasion arisen." Here, 
at any rate, the warrant of history is lacking, and with this lack goes an 
apparent absence of any poetic justification. The actualities were surely 
as intense, dramatic, and meaningful as any poet could desire. The prob- 
able political betrayal involved would certainly have afforded no less ef- 
fective a situation than the one chosen. Various well-certified durable 
qualities in Christina’s nature might well have provided more convincing 
materials for characterization than that cruel vengefulness of the moment 
which was exploited. Among several important questions prompted by 
these considerations I place first that of artistic success. Does the taking 
of liberties with the facts determine the aesthetic success of an historical 


“ See note 3. 
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poem? This much is certain, whether Browning’s exercise of poetic license 
or some other factor was responsible, that his Cristina and Monaldeschj 
has never won any notable acclaim and remains one of his least effective 
monologues. 

Poetic license is universally conceded, of course, but plausibility is 
a generally accepted boundary. Further, the scope of the plausible itself js 
diminished when historical materials are included in literary art prod- 
ucts. Does it suffice in such instances merely to condition the poet’s free- 
dom by the provision that the essential truth must not be distorted or 
misrepresented? Can any bounds be set beyond which such distortion 
or misrepresentation will inevitably occur? If it be granted that a poet 
may tamper with the essential truth, are there any prescribed circum- 
stances under which his permission operates? Could aesthetics advanta- 
geously set boundary areas, if not boundary lines, in this matter? 

Two further problems come into attention at this point: the foremost, 
that of sources; the other, that of selection of materials. Browning’s 
sources for the poem in question are not known. Among the commenta- 
tors mentioned, DeVane alone deals with this problem. He dates the 
poem in 188? and thinks it probable that Browning read the Monaldeschi 
story in Paris that year. He suggests that the poet read there the Relation 
by Christina’s court and later “‘refreshed his memory from the life of 
Christina in the Biographie universelle after his return to London.’ Since 
only probabilities are possible, I suggest two of these which I have not 
found mentioned: the Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns by Mrs. 
Anna Jameson, and Queen Christina of Sweden by Sir Arthur Henry 
Hardinge.* The former was the work of an intimate friend of the Brown- 
ings, both before and after their marriage; the other, the Lothian prize 
essay at Oxford for 1880. It seems likely that one so closely associated 
with Mrs. Jameson, so en rapport with affairs at Oxford, and so familiar 
with London publishing activities as Browning was would have read one 
or both of these studies. This and Mr. DeVane’s suggestions are merely 
conjectural. Even if they were something more than that, they would still 
deserve the comment that long familiarity with a reference work, its 
readiness of access, and acquaintance with the author are scarcely ade- 
quate grounds for choice of it as a source. Our present interest, however, 


42 DeVane, op. cit., pp. 417-418. This is mere guesswork, admittedly so. Further, there 
are several editions of the Biographie universelle. The two I have examined, neither of 
them the first, differ widely in their versions of the Monaldeschi affair. Which edition was 
in the Browning library? Was its version authentic? 

43 T have seen only the New York edition of Mrs. Jameson’s work. This appeared in two 
volumes, published by the J. and J. Harper Company, in 1832. Mr. Hardinge’s prize essay 
was published at London in 1880 by Simpkin, Marshall and Company. 
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does not rest with the names of the works used, nor with the reasons for 
their choice. The heuristic and so proper question for us is whether or not, 
or to what extent, authentic sources are obligatory in the case of poems 
affected with historical interest. 

For the Browning student the most urgent questions prompted by the 
data respecting Cristina and Monaldeschi which I have reviewed will 
probably be those that have their focus on the works of the commenta- 
tors. Why is it, he well may ask, that their unreliability lies chiefly in the 
field of history? Are critics responsible for the supplying of historical data 
in their commentaries? If so, are there any prescriptions concerning the 
sources they use? Must they cite their authorities? Having cited authen- 
tic records, can they be held accountable for having read them and for 
abiding by their evidence? Does the quality of their performance in these 
matters condition the student’s interpretation and appraisal of the liter- 
ary work? Does it qualify also his understanding and appreciation of the 
historical phenomena? Where the poet also errs, must the student then 
abandon poetry and criticism for history and biography? Acceptable an- 
swers to these inquiries still wait upon a thoroughgoing investigation of 
the critic’s function when historical data complicate his task and of his 
proper exercise of the critic’s license in such instances. 

In the perspective of the comprehensive study just suggested these 
further questions arise. Are critics responsible for historical background 
materials beyond those presented in the works they examine? If they of- 
fer such materials, how stringently are they under the canons of accuracy 
and integrity to which we hold the historians and biographers? Are they 
more privileged than other interpreters because the phenomena they re- 
port occur in art products? Do the liberties of the poet in the exercise of 
poetic license confer some corresponding leeway to the commentators? 
Do the so-called scholarly critics stand in any different case than the pro- 
fessional ones in these matters? 

The major stress of the foregoing inquiries has fallen upon the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of the critics. The inordinate license exercised by 
the commentators on Cristina and Monaldeschi, especially by the writers 
of Browning guidebooks, seems to make that emphasis mandatory. Most 
of them almost entirely neglect the poem itself in order to present data 
concerning the historical persons and events involved. In these and in 
their comments on extraneous matters they are often inaccurate and in 
some instances go contrary to the evidence of the authentic records they 
cite. Some of the later ones copy the errors of their predecessors and add 
blunders of their own as well. Such critics, perhaps more than poets and 
ordinary readers, have need of standards by which they may abide in 
freedom and to which they may hold their colleagues without infringe- 
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ment of liberties. The investigations it has been my wish to prompt 
should give rise to standards of this sort. By this means there is promise 
of escape from critical chaos without danger from that literary dema- 
goguery which seeks to impose whatever arbitrary rules are temporarily 
in fashion. 

The prime task my questions would set, however, is not confined to 
critics, since it ts an essential undertaking for all who attempt the critica] 
appreciation of historical poetry. The task is that of determining the man- 
ner and degree to which aesthetic value in such poetry is affected by the 
exercise of the poet’s and the critic’s license. This central problem would 
necessarily be held in perspective throughout all the subordinate research 
tasks I have suggested. It is evident from the rank and scope of the in- 
quiries they evoke that Browning’s poem and the commentaries upon it 
could aptly be rated a compendious item in the comprehensive study 
needed for the task here set. The ends toward which it might thus con- 
tribute have long been in demand. They are increasingly so in our times, 
for the social security now in jeopardy is not only that of artistic and 
critical integrity but that also of common decency for the annals of man- 


kind. 
C. N. WENGER 


University of Michigan 














XX 


PROBLEMS OF POETIC DICTION IN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY CRITICISM 


HE opinions in regard to certain problems of poetic diction expressed 

by sixteen English critics during the period extending from the time 
of the first writings of the Imagists to the start of World War II are the 
material of this survey. During this period a large number of problems 
were recognized. This study excludes those that must be solved through 
a consideration of meter, rime, and sound effects in general, and concen- 
trates on those involving aspects of words that are peculiar to words. A 
“vertical” examination having been made of the discussions of these 
problems in the writings of each critic, a “horizontal” summary may now 
be offered. 

In the discussions studied, the term “‘poetry” was reserved for that use 
of language that conveys to the reader not primarily information but an 
experience, a complex involving emotions or feelings. A number of the 
critics imposed qualifications upon this experience. T. E. Hulme and Rob- 
ert Bridges reserved the term “‘poetry” for intuitions of modes of being 
that the intellect cannot know.? John Middleton Murry, while not limit- 
ing the term to an experience involving insight into “a living yet secret 
reality,” ‘‘a kind of existence of which our mundane minds and senses 
have no inkling,”’ nevertheless emphasized this type.* Cecil Day Lewis, 
in turn, stressed the sort of experience that is illuminated by a perception 
of “those invisible truths which are . . . the basis of reality.”* Ezra Pound 
and Richard Aldington held that the experience should be one involving 
emotions or moods that are precise.> According to John Drinkwater the 
experience must be ‘‘most vital and personal.’’® Robert Graves and I. A. 
Richards emphasized experiences that involve the fusion or conciliation 


1 This paper summarizes a dissertation submitted to the department of English of the 
University of Chicago. The writer would like to acknowledge the considerable help given 
by Professors Ronald S. Crane, David Daiches, and George Williamson. 

*Hulme, “Bergson’s Theory of Art,” Speculations (London, 1924), pp. 146, 149-150, 
166. Bridges, The Necessity of Poetry (Oxford, 1918), pp. 9-11. 

’“The Nature of Poetry,” Discoveries (London, 1924), p. 16; “English Poetry in the 
Eighteenth Century,” ibid., p. 160. 

‘“A Hope for Poetry,” Collected Poems 1929-33 and A Hope for Poetry (New York, 
1935), p. 253. 

Pound, “Prolegomena,” The Poetry Review, 1 (February, 1912), 75-76; “Cavalcanti,” 
Make It New (New Haven, 1935), p. 351. Aldington, “Modern Poetry and the Imagists,” 
The Egoist, 1 (June 1, 1914), 202. Pound is included in this study because at the time of 
these writings he was living in England and associating with English writers. 

§“Poetry and Conduct,” Prose Papers (London, 1918), p. 9. 
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of numerous hitherto contradictory emotional ideas or impulses.’ George 
Rylands observed that poets recreate the feeling aroused by ‘any impor- 
tant experience, actual or imaginary.”® Herbert Read stressed the poet's 
“heightened state of sensibility.”’® The critics agreed that the experience, 
the complex of emotions or feelings, can be conveyed only by appealing 
not primarily to the reader’s intellect but to his imagination, or, as some 
would have it, to his interests.!° 

The question of whether some form of verse is a necessary condition of 
poetry was considered by several of these critics. Bridges declared that it 
need not be, but confined his attention to writings in verse." Drinkwater 
thought that the poetic experience “instinctively selects” verse.” Alding- 
ton, Lascelles Abercrombie, Murry, and Read declared that it is not es- 
sential,'* although Murry conceded that an experience of “‘overwhelming 
immediate personal emotion’’ tends to find expression in verse.* Hulme, 
Pound, Graves, and Rylands did not discuss the matter, but wrote for 
the most part as though poetry necessarily involved verse.'® Day Lewis 
chose to consider only verse-writers. Richards found “‘scientific” and 
“emotive” a better dichotomy than “prose” and “poetry”;!® in much of 
his writing, however, he fell back upon the latter terms, and when he did 
so he ordinarily included verse as an aspect of ‘‘poetry.’”!” William Emp- 
son was not particularly concerned with the question, but he limited his 
examples almost entirely to verse and in his theorizing often assumed its 
presence.!8 In his early writing T. S. Eliot declared that verse is not es- 


7 Graves, “What Is Bad Poetry?” The North American Review, ccxvm1 (September, 
1923), 353. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism (London, 1925 [1924]), p. 61. 

8 Words and Poetry (New York, 1928), p. 14. 

9 Phases of English Poetry (London, 1928), p. 144. 

10 Graves, op. cit., p. 353. Richards, Science and Poetry (New York, 1926), p. 30. 

11 Op. cit., pp. 10, 23; “Poetry in Schools,” Society for Pure English Tract No. XVIII 
(Oxford, 1924), p. 10. 

2 Op. cit., p. 9. 

13 Aldington, “A Note on Poetry in Prose,” The Chapbook, No. 22 (April, 1921), 16-24, 
passim. Abercrombie, The Theory of Poetry (London, 1924), p. 107; Poetry: Its Music and 
Meaning (London, 1932), p. 43. Murry, “Poetry and Criticism,” Aspects of Literature 
(New York, 1920), p. 177. Read, English Prose Style (London, 1928), p. 42. 

14 The Problem of Style (London, 1922), p. 71. 

% Hulme, op. cit., pp. 152-158, 165; “A Lecture on Modern Poetry,” 7. E. Hulme, ed. 
Michael Roberts (London, 1938), pp. 258-270, passim; “Notes on Language and Styie,” 
ibid., p. 273. Pound, “Mr. Hueffer and the Prose Tradition in Verse,” Poetry, rv (June, 
1914), 112; “Vorticism,” The Fortnightly Review, cur (September, 1914), 462. Graves, On 
English Poetry (New York, 1922), pp. 13-14. Rylands, op. cit., p. 4. 

16 C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1923), pp. 372, 
376; Richards, Science and Poetry, p. 34. 

17 Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 179. 

18 Seven Types of Ambiguity (London, 1930), pp. 36-37. 
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sential to poetry;!* as to what he later believed, his essays are inconclu- 
sive. The views of the critics on this subject, however, had little effect on 
their discussion of the problems of diction. Bridges maintained that po- 
etry should be permitted usages foreign to ordinary discourse because of 
the complications imposed by meter.?° Graves observed that rhythm 
tends to bring into activity more of a word’s meanings, and Richards 
found rhythm useful in helping determine the meaning of a word; 
neither of these facts, however, has much bearing upon the choice of dic- 
tion. Murry declared that Coleridge was mistaken in holding that meter 
necessitates a different choice of words, whereas Rylands said that 
Coleridge was right; neither critic, however, offered reasons.” In all of 
these essays the most specific statement regarding a relation between 
meter and diction was Murry’s observation that the fast pace of thought 
that most meter induces permits the use of bolder metaphors than the 
slower movement of non-verse.”* 

These critics held generally that using words in their denotative sense 
is an inadequate technique for poetry. For words to appeal to emotions 
and feelings some emotional value in the referents must be used. Words 
whose referents have emotional values connote as many of these values 
as the whole context, and in particular the juxtaposed words, permit to 
be brought into play. In “‘scientific prose,’ which is addressed to the rea- 
son, connoted meanings, as some of the critics pointed out, must be 
blocked off, for emotional values would interfere with the reasoning proc- 
ess. In poetry, on the other hand, since it is addressed primarily to the 
imagination and the emotions, those aspects of words must be called 
into play which appeal to these faculties. Some critics called attention to 
the fact that words have multiple denotations as well as multiple conno- 
tations—that words are concepts made up from many particular actions 
or moods. Abercrombie considered this problem in somewhat greater de- 
tail than the other critics. According to his views the totality of a word’s 
slightly differing denotative meanings constitutes not “richness” but 
“the artificial existence of an average meaning’’; the device of juxtaposi- 
tion delimits a “sector” of meanings and so enriches the word with “the 
individual vigour of some particular quality.” Presumably the similar 


* “Prose and Verse,” The Chapbook, No. 22 (April, 1921), pp. 3-4. Eliot had taken up 
his residence in England by this time. 

” The Necessity of Poetry, p. 35. 

"Graves, Another Future of Poetry (London, 1926), p. 25. Richards, Principles of 
Literary Criticism, p. 179. 

® Murry, “Coleridge’s Criticism,” Aspects of Literature, p. 186. Rylands, op. cit., p. 24. 

* The Problem of Style, pp. 123-125; “Metaphor,” Countries of the Mind, 2nd series 
(London, 1931), p. 6. 

“ The Theory of Poetry, pp. 127, 130. 
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emotional values of these meanings combine to indicate this quality; he 
did not explain why the quality is better presented by the values of a 
“sector” delimited from the totality than it would be by the values of a 
single denotation so delimited. Abercrombie’s objection to an “average 
meaning”? was matched by Eliot’s objection to vague words; Eliot be- 
lieved that without ‘‘a bright clear centre” there can be no suggestion.* 
Bridges held that all of the particulars from which the concept was con- 
structed should be brought into play; he did not, however, explain this 
view.” Read and Empson also declared that all of a word’s meanings and 
values are present when it is used poetically.” In these writings there was 
no clear discussion of the difference between connoted emotional values 
and multiple denoted meanings, nor was it clearly indicated how the 
former are brought into play as distinguished from the way in which 
the latter are evoked. While in almost all the essays it was assumed that 
the impact of multiple meanings—if only a ‘‘sector’”—upon the reader is 
more effective than that of a single meaning, Bridges in one passage found 
that “‘correctness” in words is an alternative virtue to suggestiveness, al- 
though inferior to it. He did not reconcile his acceptance of “correct- 
ness” with his condemnation of “flatness”;?® probably by “correct” 
words he meant those of the non-suggestive words that are precise; this 
precision might cause surprise, an effect that he valued; perhaps, also, he 
did not mean to imply that “‘correct” words suffice without other aids to 
produce poetry. Eliot, in turn, found “completeness of statement” a 
substitute for suggestion, although he did not offer any explanation of its 
poetic value.*® For a word to be so used that a great multiplicity of emo- 
tional associations are present was regarded by Day Lewis and Edwin 
Muir as ineffective technique; such wide evocation, according to them, 
interferes with the presentation of any particular feeling.* Day Lewis 
found the strictly denotative use of words unsatisfactory, however;® ap- 
parently, then, like Abercrombie, he desired a “‘sector’’ of the associations 
to be delimited if the poet does not avoid literalness by some other tech- 
nique. 

During the period there were a number of discussions, though brief 


% “Andrew Marvell,” Selected Essays, 1917-1932 (London, 1932), p. 286. 

% The Necessity of Poetry, pp. 21, 32. 

27 Read, “Is It Prose or Poetry?” The Saturday Review of Literature, rv (April 14, 1928), 
753; Empson, op. cit., p. 319. 

28 The Necessity of Poetry, p. 32. 

29 Introduction, Poems of John Keats, ed. G. Thorn Drury (London, 1896), p. Ixvii. 

30 “John Dryden,” Selected Essays, pp. 301-302. 

31 Day Lewis, op. cit., pp. 244-245; Muir, “The Present Language of Poetry,” The 
London Mercury, xxxt (November, 1934), p. 35. 

2 Op. cit., p. 245. 
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ones, as to whether the ends of poetry are furthered by the employment 
of customary syntax. Pound condemned inversion and periphrastic con- 
jugation and insisted upon the arrangement of words characteristic of 
good conversation; he held that in our age these special arrangements are 
meaningless forms and that consequently they separate the language 
from the experience, which it should accurately express; by proscribing 
them he believed that he was liberating language from a cumbersome 
tradition.** Bridges, however, in 1918, gave as his opinion that to bar the 
poet from the use of inversion is again to hamper him; he pointed out 
that customary word order is not always the order of ideas, and that by 
being forced to follow it the language may be prevented from adequately 
expressing the findings of the imagination. He admitted various depar- 
tures from the order of the ideas—in particular, arrangements for produc- 
ing surprise; this concession was made in the interest of more effective 
appeal to the reader’s emotions. In the same year he condoned the omis- 
sion of such unnecessary grammatical elements as the relative pronoun 
in an attempt at greater concentration; he considered concentration re- 
sponsible for much of the delight that poetry affords. But in ambiguous 
grammar, even when intended, Bridges found only “‘confusion’’; such 
usage destroys “‘the force of the sentence.’ Drinkwater desired that the 
words be arranged in “‘the best order’’; although he did not indicate ex- 
plicitly what that order is, it would seem, from the rest of his views, to be 
“the idiom of common use.’”* Abercrombie declared in 1924 that the best 
syntax for poetry is “the syntax of language spoken,” for it has taken on 
significance from daily use and so serves as a better medium.*’ In 1914 
and again in 1924 he dealt with another aspect of the problem of syntax; 
he attacked the views of the Futurists, a coterie who would largely elimi- 
nate syntax. Admitting that in short passages the combined words and 
thythm might suffice to express the poet’s matter, he believed that ordi- 
narily the language does not accurately present the experience unless the 
grammar indicates clearly the particular meanings desired from among 
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the multiple associations present in the juxtaposed words.** Graves, writ- 
ing in 1926 of the ‘‘new poetic Relativity,” declared that in the poetry of 
this school if the mood to be conveyed were one for which grammar is too 
formal, grammar would be dispensed with.*®® Read said little about syn- 
tax: in an essay written in 1928 and reprinted twice during the next 
decade he quoted a passage of Leone Vivante’s defending inversion as q 
device that on occasion allows a closer relation between the language and 
the experience; in 1931, however, he attacked it as a meaningless usage 
that prevents the experience from being accurately expressed.*° Empson, 
in 1930, upheld a view similar to those which Abercrombie had objected 
to in 1914 and 1924: he declared that there is a value in uncertain gram- 
mar, that by this device more meaning may be concentrated in a group of 
words; for the reader is forced to try out various interpretations, with the 
result that even when he has reached what seems to be the best one, the 
others remain in his mind. By this concentration language can present 
the complex experience or idea as a whole and not as a series of parts," 
Eliot, writing in the early 1930’s, commended “‘a natural, conversational 
style of speech”; he believed that such a style allows language to express 
accurately a greater amount of material than an artificial style does.” 
Nevertheless, he had in various writings pointed out the fact that no one 
style is appropriate to all material.* In 1936 he admitted the value of un- 
accustomed syntax if it is used to bring the language closer to the sense; if 
it is used only for the effect of ‘‘verbal music,” however, he condemned 
it.“ In 1934 Day Lewis noted, as Bridges had done in 1918, the fact that 
the omission of unimportant connectives brings about a concentration 
that may be effective; he observed further that inversion, transposition 
of the adjective, ellipsis, and a shifting of the parts of speech may pro- 
duce “‘an exciting and consistent kind of language.’ The value of these 
usages lies in their closer relation to the multiplicity and confusion of 
present-day thought and in the fact that their novelty effects the com- 
munication that overused styles can no longer achieve. Richards, in 1935, 
spoke further of the fact that Empson had pointed out—that “‘an absence 
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of syntax is a favourable condition for Imagination’”’; an effect of greatly 
concentrated meaning is achieved, he believed, when the reader must try 
out various relationships between the words. In his scheme this concen- 
tration is valuable because it brings together many impulses to be recon- 
ciled.“6 In regard to syntax, then, during this period, apologists were 
found for the customary order of words, for certain special arrangements 
of words, and for the elimination to some extent or the obscuring of gram- 
matical connectives. Their proponents believed that each of the three 
styles allows language to express the experience more accurately. 
Numerous discussions appeared on the subject of whether the ends of 
poetry may be met by the use of the words of ordinary speech, of words 
set apart especially for poetry, of archaic words, adjectives, abstractions, 
and words evoking concrete imagery. The question of the adequacy of 
words of common speech was considered by most of the critics. Pound 
held that the words of poetry should be drawn from ordinary speech, but 
that they should be carefully selected; he found colloquial language so 
lacking in precision that in its actual state it could not well represent the 
experience.” Writing at the same time, and again a decade later, Aber- 
crombie agreed that poetry should use words selected from contemporary 
speech; he believed that from constant use such words accumulate a great 
store of meanings, so that they constitute a good medium for the process 
of suggestion; especially rich through use are words of Saxon and Norman 
provenience. Of the words of contemporary speech he would except, how- 
ever, scientific coinages, which have accumulated few associations be- 
cause of their newness, their limited employment, and their unfamiliar 
etymology. On the basis of his theory of richness through use Abercrom- 
bie opposed a special poetic vocabulary; nevertheless, he did not debar 
archaic and dialect words if the poet could sufficiently familiarize himself 
with and exploit the richness which for most people such words do not 
have.® Drinkwater, in essays in 1918 and 1923, insisted in his turn that 
the words of poetry be taken from the common speech of the poet’s time; 
furthermore, the idiom must be “naturally within the poet’s range, part 
of his own expressive habit.” He believed that no other idiom could well 
present the personal experience for which he reserved the term “‘poetry.” 
He emphasized, however, that the words must be selected, for otherwise 
they will not be adequate to express the “‘intensity”’ of the poet’s vision; 
many common words are insufficiently precise. Unlike Abercrombie he 
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considered the successful use of archaic words virtually impossible.‘ In 
an essay in 1923 Bridges defended the use of archaisms and “‘iterary 
forms’’; he considered these necessary if the poet is not to be hampered in 
presenting the findings of the imagination. For this presentation the poet 
needs a wide variety of ‘‘properties,” and ordinary speech would appear 
incongruous with some of these. Furthermore, Bridges held that for the 
purposes of poetry rarities of speech are more effective than common ex- 
pressions since these last may have lost all power of suggestion through 
overuse; he admitted coinages, also.59 In 1922 Graves announced his 
agreement with Abercrombie regarding the richness accumulated in 
words through daily use; he believed, further, that simple words are most 
appropriate to the childlike frame of mind involved in what he considered 
the poetic experience, though “‘an occasional long strange one for won- 
der” is also appropriate. In 1926, however, he was willing to admit any 
class of words—“‘literary, exotic, archaic, commercial, homely, learned, 
or disgusting’’—according to the mood to be presented; to express the 
complexities of present-day thought and feeling poetry needs all these. 
Richards, writing two years earlier, justified the use of allusion to un- 
familiar fields of knowledge because of the importance of such referents in 
the complex life of the modern poet. Rylands observed that simple words 
from everyday life can produce at climactic moments effects of great in- 
tensity because of the impression they give of sincerity; but he pointed 
out that they must be preceded by more elaborate passages, which 
build up an emotional foundation.® Read, in 1930, presented the same 
opinion as Bridges and Graves: he declared that the poet does not limit 
his choice of words in any way; he may even borrow or invent words; to 
fulfill its function of expressing a highly creative state of mind, poetry 
will find all these words necessary. Eliot in 1919 had observed that no 
one style is universally appropriate; in the early 1930’s, while holding to 
this view, he emphasized the advantages of a language close to that of 
contemporary conversation. As such a language is not, like a conven- 
tional poetic vocabulary, committed to any one set of referents, it ex- 
presses accurately a wider range of experiences; and, specifically, it allows 
a more accurate expression of contemporary experience than an out- 
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moded vocabulary would.® Frank Leavis, like Drinkwater, believed that 
the personal experiences with which he considered poetry as dealing are 
closely related to the language that the poet ‘‘actually speaks”; he would 
not, however, limit poetry to the conversational—such language would 
be inadequate for expressing vivid experience.*® Day Lewis, in 1934, de- 
clared that the specialized poetic vocabulary of the “‘romantics” has been 
so overused for suggestion that it is spoiled; in view of such inevitable 
decay he believed that the establishing of conventional vocabularies 
should be avoided. His contemporaries, he observed, in an attempt to 
give the old poetic words new meaning adequate for the expression of the 
emotional complexity of the time, were mixing among these specialized 
words prosaic words and slang and were using figurative words in their 
literal sense.*’ Muir also, in the same year, remarked upon the decline of 
the old vocabulary; he differed with Day Lewis, however, in that he be- 
lieved that a body of poetic diction is always needed, and that when an 
old one is exhausted a new one must be built up; presumably he was of the 
opinion that a generally understood scheme of reference must exist if 
poetry is, as he hoped, to deal with the general emotional problems of the 
time. Toward this end he advocated the establishing for poetic purposes 
of “a language that ideally at least could be spoken by everybody.’®*® 
There seems to have been general agreement that most of the words of 
common speech are suitable material for poetry but that their values 
must be evoked by various devices. Few of the critics considered rarity in 
words a value. Some admitted words of any sort on the grounds that the 
poet’s imagination is capable of dealing with them and that without such 
resources it would be hampered. 

Another debated aspect of vocabulary was the essentiality of words 
that give concrete images. Hulme, Pound, Aldington, Drinkwater, Eliot, 
Murry, Rylands, and Read frequently or on occasion indicated a belief 
that such images make a greater appeal to the imagination than abstrac- 
tions do.®® Hulme, Pound, Murry, and Read frrequently used the term 
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“visual” for these images. It would seem that Hulme ordinarily, and 
Pound in many cases, meant “visual” in the literal sense; they were both 
combating over-reliance on sound effects. The others apparently meant 
merely to intensify the word “‘concrete” and chose the term “‘visual”’ be- 
cause most persons apprehend objects primarily by means of the eye, 
None of these critics offered any theory as to why concrete images make 
a strong appeal to the imagination. Abstractions were defended by Ry- 
lands and Richards. Rylands, in 1931, declared his belief that abstrac- 
tions can be effectively used in conjunction with concrete words: the 
concrete words create the greater part of the emotional effect and the 
abstractions explicitly add universality;°° Pound, in 1913, had banned 
this combination on the ground that the abstraction “‘dulls” the concrete 
image.® In 1924 and in his later criticism Richards denied that there is 
much if any value in mental pictures and the like; he believed that ab- 
stract words may be just as effective in arousing emotions; words, he 
declared in 1936, contain meaning of a sort different from that found in 
images: ‘‘Words are the meeting points at which regions of experience 
which can never combine in sensation or intuition, come together.”® 

The problem of triteness was considered by several of the critics; one 
kind of triteness that they discussed was singleness of reference resulting 
from wrong use over a long period or from mere overuse. Abercrombie 
believed that removing words from common life and reserving them asa 
special vocabulary for poetry is an abuse; through being employed al- 
ways to evoke a particular emotion, these words lose what multiplicity 
of association they may have had.® Rylands did not discuss segregation, 
but he observed that most adjectives, as a result of long use in poetry, 
have become “‘conventionalized”’ and can be successfully used for poetic 
purposes only when some of their suppressed associations are recalled by 
a specially constructed context. Furthermore, too frequently they recall 
some famous context, which, it would seem, exerts undue influence upon 
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their meaning.®* Bridges advocated the use of rare words, such as dia- 
lectal words, because they are “‘free from the stain of conventionality.”® 
Another kind of triteness was found in the words of common speech; it is 
the lack of any precise meaning, and it results from long careless use. 
The “average meaning” that Abercrombie deprecated results from the 
use of a word for many slightly differing meanings; Abercrombie seems 
not, however, to have considered each instance of use as careless. 
Drinkwater, who, like Abercrombie, advocated the employment of com- 
mon words in poetry, but who differed from Abercrombie in offering 
chiefly negative reasons for their use, decried ‘“‘the looseness of common 
talk”; for him Abercrombie’s “average meaning” seems to have been an 
uncertain meaning resulting from long-continued careless application of 
the word.®” 

A condition similar in some ways to these forms of triteness was 
pointed out by Day Lewis and Muir as afflicting the specialized poetic 
vocabulary of the “‘romantics.”” These words, in their opinion, are “‘ex- 
hausted” as a result of having ‘‘been compelled to represent a multi- 
plicity of poetic associations.’’®* This view would controvert the opinion 
that by being reserved for poetry words lose their suggestivity. This dif- 
fuseness of association makes the words useless, they declared, for pre- 
senting any particular feeling. 

Beyond formulated language poets may have recourse to figures of 
speech. A number of these critics discussed the function of metaphor and 
considered several metaphorical uses of language. Pound, Murray, and 
Richards protested against the view that metaphor is an ornament; 
metaphor is rather, they declared, a new word, a structural part of the 
poem, and Pound and Murray banned ornamental metaphor as an en- 
cumbrance.®® Read, on the other hand, admitted it, but he did not de- 
velop his opinion regarding it.7° In the various metaphorical uses of 
language a word represents at least two matters; Richards pointed out 
that actually nearly all language might be considered metaphorical, 
since ‘‘a word is normally a substitute for (or means) not one discrete 
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past impression but a combination of general aspects.””! These critics, 
however, reserved the term for a combination of matters that are in 
many of their aspects rather widely separated. Different critics saw meta- 
phor as performing different functions. Hulme, although he did not an- 
alyze its effect, insisted that metaphor is necessary if intuitions of “‘real- 
ity” are to be communicated; of all the critics he alone declared that 
metaphor is essential to poetry.”* Pound emphasized metaphor as a 
means of communicating those findings of the exploring mind for which 
no words exist.”* Aldington summarily banned “dead” and mixed meta- 
phors.” Abercrombie did not deal with metaphor at any length; he de- 
fended mixed metaphors, however, as contributing to what he considered 
a valuable act of the imagination, the apprehension of the many cross- 
relationships in the poetic world under consideration.” Drinkwater, 
likewise, in one of his essays, indicated that he valued metaphor as an 
imaginative act that enlarges the poet’s vision; in another essay he 
pointed it out as a device for communication.” Murray discussed it as a 
communication device, and also as an exploratory act; in terms of this 
latter he admitted mixed metaphors. Although Murray gave a number of 
pages to metaphor, his discussions were appreciative rather than sys- 
tematically analytical.77 Read emphasized the value of metaphor in ex- 
pressing a complex idea by “‘illumination” rather than by analysis or ab- 
stract statement; he apparently believed that such expression is more 
vivid and consequently more adequate. In 1938 he distinguished be- 
tween metaphor, a finding of the conscious mind, and “image,”’ a symbol 
“given by the unconscious”; these latter he seemed to consider of greater 
value.78 Day Lewis discussed metaphor only briefly; he found this type 
of expression more closely related to the poet’s experience than is the 
sort of imagery that involves explanatory matter; in addition he pointed 
out a new relationship between the members of the expression: “‘two 
images of equal value wrestling as it were with one another and bringing 
out the strength of each.’”’?® Richards studied metaphor in more detail 
than the other critics had done; he was interested in it as a particularly 
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effective device for organizing complex attitudes: “through the wider 
field of possible linkages which it opens as compared to explicit literal 
statement, [it] may allow a freer and more delicate intervention of more 
remotely relevant factors.”’®® He indicated various interrelations between 
the juxtaposed ideas from which this “‘meaning” arises and insisted that 
disparities may be as important as resemblances. Richards declared 
also that few so-called ‘‘dead”’ metaphors are really dead; here he differed 
with Hulme and Murray, who had given this type of metaphor some 
thought. The basis of his view was his convicition that a great multiplic- 
ity of meaning is present in words and that many circumstances have the 
power of calling these associations forth.* 

With the exception of Richards’ treatises, in those of their discussions 
in which the critics considered metaphor as a communication device, 
they looked upon one member of the device as a translation of the other. 
They believed that by being translated into the figurative member—for 
which they usually reserved the term ‘‘metaphor’’—the literal member 
is more effectively presented to the imagination than it would be by being 
described. Those critics who emphasized the value of metaphor as an 
imaginative or ‘“‘exploratory” act viewed it as a part of the poet’s original 
insight—a discovery of relationships not ordinarily perceived. Murray, 
in particular, developed this view; part of his defense of mixed metaphors 
rested upon this sudden insight into hidden relationships.® Richards 
pointed out that in many metaphors—he preferred to apply the term to 
both members together—the members are not related primarily as prin- 
cipal and translation but interact to form a third meaning. He observed 
that many ratios of relative importance are possible between the two 
members. In metaphors whose members interact, the total meaning re- 
sulting from the interaction communicates the poet’s experience.* 

Pound’s “image” served as a meeting place for several meanings. In 
most of the passages in his criticism in which he discussed the image he 
considered it as a vehicle for the conveyance of the experience. In some 
passages, however, he treated it as a device for bringing new experience 
into being, a symbol without an “intended meaning,” a device “‘to give 
people new eyes, not to make them see some new particular thing”; and 
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he classed imagism with expressionism and neo-cubism as methods that 
are primarily creative.** So understood, Pound’s “‘image” would have 
essentially the nature of the ‘‘image”’ of Reverdy’s, to which Read called 
attention.® 

Hulme observed that clear logical meaning could not be demanded of a 
poem, since meeting the demands of logic would destroy the poem’s 
value.** Read went further and, like Mallarmé, declared that obscurity 
may be a positive value in poetry; this obscurity is apparently the intui- 
tion of something that one does not comprehend. Read pointed out that 
obscurity differs from ambiguity, which is grammatical.*” Empson dealt 
with ambiguity; he considered it valuable chiefly because it allows a com- 
plexity to be conveyed as a whole. It differs, however, from metaphor, 
which may serve the same end, in that a process of analysis precedes the 
apprehension of the complexity as a whole: in seeking the meaning of the 
ambiguity the reader perceives many possible meanings; these part- 
meanings remain in his mind, finally combining to represent the whole 
complexity.** 

Very few differences are observable between the discussions of the early 
and later parts of the period. For the most part, the same problems ap- 
peared year after year, and the same comments were made. Some mat- 
ters, however, received less attention. Before Graves and Richards, in 
the early 1920’s, none of these critics had considered the poetic experience 
as a harmonizing of hitherto inharmonious interests or had discussed 
communication as the arousing and ordering of impulses. Graves did not 
explain the grounds of his position, but Richards rested his upon the be- 
lief that the aesthetic experience is not an experience sui generis.*® No 
other critic presented this opinion. Although Bridges had admitted that 
there may be value in the omission of some connective words, none of 
the others offered any defense of elliptical or fragmentary syntax until 
Graves wrote of it in 1926; Day Lewis also commended it, in 1934. Early 
in the period Hulme, Pound, and Aldington insisted upon the essentiality 
of visual concrete words. This view was later presented in some of the 
writings of Eliot, Rylands, and Read; but on the whole, less was said 
about this matter after the war. Rylands and Richards were the first, in 
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the 1930’s, to make a case for abstractions. In the middle 1920’s Richards 
and Graves, who both considered as an important function of poetry the 
reconciling of inharmonious interests, pointed out the value of bringing 
into the poem, by allusions or words of specialized vocabularies, any un- 
common interests that are important to the poet. In 1934 Day Lewis also 
admitted references to all the interests of complex modern life.®° Day 
Lewis first discussed the renovation of the language by the mixing of 
poetical and commonplace images. Bridges’ interest in reviving dialectal 
words was not taken up by later critics. The question of archaic words 
reappeared, however, in another form when Day Lewis pointed out how 
some post-war poets were returning to the old denotative sense of certain 
words because the later connotative sense has become exhausted. Study 
of metaphorical processes was carried farther in the 1930’s than it had 
been before. Day Lewis, Richards, and Read analyzed relationships be- 
tween the members of the metaphor that the earlier critics had not dis- 
cussed, although in 1922 Murray had given attention to metaphor as a 
mode of apprehension. Read’s consideration of dream imagery, in 1938, 
was the first among these critics. And except for Bridges, in a brief pas- 
sage, none of the critics anticipated Empson’s work on ambiguity in 1930. 

In these discussions a great deal was said of “intensity” —sometimes 
intensity of the experience conveyed, and sometimes concentration of 
meaning in the words that make up the poem. In 1915 Pound found the 
art of his decade noteworthy chiefly for its search for ‘‘a lost intensity” ;™ 
this intensity involved the accurate apprehension of experiences and the 
concentrated expression of them in language. The “image” that he de- 
scribed in 1913 and in later writings was intense in this latter sense and 
was the occasion for an intense experience on the part of the reader. In 
1914 Abercrombie spoke of the “‘intenser life” of language in poetry as 
compared with conversation;*? more meaning is active in the words. 
Drinkwater pointed out the intensity of the experiences that poetry pre- 
sents, the ‘maximum of imaginative pressure” involved in composition, 
and the “concentrated and quickened and enriched form of daily speech”’ 
that is used in the presentation.” Bridges, who in 1896 had written of the 
aesthetic pleasure that results from concentration in poetic expression, 
in 1918 excused some of Hopkins’ peculiarities because they were means 


” Ford Madox Hueffer—later Ford—a critic not considered in this paper, had, in 1913, 
admitted “slang where slang is felicitous.” (“Impressionism—Some Speculations. 1,” 
Poetry, 1 (September, 1913], 224.) 

" “Affirmations. v1,” The New Age, xvi (February 11, 1915), 411. 

® Poetry and Contemporary Speech, p. 8. 

* “Poetry and Conduct,” op. cit., p. 9; The Lyric, p. 29; “The Poet and Tradition,” 
op. cit., p. 32. 
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toward this effect.% In 1924 Muir, discussing writing in general, desider- 
ated exactitude because it makes “thoughts dynamic” and evokes “‘ip- 
tensity” of emotion.” Richards, in 1924, found complexity important for 
two reasons: by involving many determinants it can convey a meaning 
more exactly, and by appealing to many impulses it can bring about in 
the reader’s mind more order among what is confused.* In 1926 Graves 
observed that in poetry words are characterized by “increased vitality”; 
they contain more meaning than in ordinary use.*’ Read in 1928 pointed 
out the “heightened state of sensibility” of the poet; in this year and 
later he indicated the intensity of the effect of metaphor and “image” 
upon the reader.** Rylands commended the great ‘“‘intensity” effected 
by the use of simple language at climactic moments; this is a concentra- 
tion of the meaning evoked by the more elaborate preceding passages,” 
Empson, in 1930, defined poetry in terms of multiple meaning, and his 
Seven Types of Ambiguity and Some Versions of Pastoral are studies of 
circumstances under which concentration of meaning is present.! In 
1934 Day Lewis pointed out a trend toward “‘intensification”’ of imagery 
in the works of poets of his time; these poets presented their imagery 
without the addition of explanatory matter.’™ It would seem that many 
of the critics of this period considered “‘intensity”’ the key characteristic 
of twentieth-century poetry, and, in fact, of all the best poetry—an 
‘‘intense”’ experience so presented that the reader shares this excitement. 
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